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Virginia Woolf 


V irginia Woolf was bom at Kensiogton, January 25, 1882. She 
was the second daughter of Sir Leslie Stephfo and his second 
wife. Sir TjCslie was a well-known essayist and editor of the Diction- 
ary of National Biography. V'irginia W'oolf was related to several 
famous V'ict(jrian families, including the Darwins. During her child- 
hood many literary men of the day came to visit her father, Ruskin 
w as one of these early ac([uain lances. 

Delicate health kept Virginia from attending school, and her 
hither educated her. He allowed her free run of his librar)'; and, de- 
.spite her lai'k of formal schooling, she was much better read than 
most women of lu*r lime. 

In 1905, shortly after her father’s death, Virginia, with her siiiter 
Vanessa and her brothers Adrian and Thoby, mo' -^d to a section of 
London called Bloomsbury. Their hou.se was a popular meeting place 
for young writers and artists, who came to be known as the Blooms- 
bury (houp. 

In 1912 she married Leonard Sidney Woolf. Together they founded 
the Ilogaith Press in 1917. Between periods of deep depression 
Virginia Woolf wrote novels and critical essays. Her first two novels, 
The Voyage Out, in 1915, and Night and Day, in 1919, were tradi- 
tional in form. In her later novels, such as Mrs. Dallotvay, in 1925, 
and To the Lighthouse, in 1927, she developed a characteristic style 
and experimented with various methods of representing tlie un- 
spoken thoughts and fi'elings of her characters. The Waves was pub- 
lished in 19.31. 

Many of Virginia Woolf s critical essays were first published in the 
Times Literanj Supplement. Two collections, The Common Reader 
and The Common Reader, Second Series, were published during 
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her lifetime. How Should One Read a Book? is from the second 
series. 

On March 28, 1941, Virginia Woolf drowned herself in a river 
near tlie Woolfs* wartime home in Sussex. 

The Bloomsbury Group was made up of young British intellec- 
tuals. The members prized wit and good manners and were strongly 
opposed to the utilitarianism which their Victorian parents had 
valued. Tliey attached considerable importance to a delicate ap- 
preciation of art. 

Many contemporary WTiters were critical of the group’s aristocratic 
attitudes. D. H. Lawrence, for example, described the members 
as “beetles that sting like scorpions.” But they also had nitmy 
staunch defenders, including T. S. Eliot. 

In her essays, Virginia Woolf appears to be addressing a larger 
Bloomsbury. She speaks to us as intellectual equals who share her 
passion for books and who are, or want to be, “creative readers” like 
herself. 

The following essay, as noted above, is taken from The Cam- 
man Reader, Second Series. The title comes from Samuel Johnson’s 
Life of Gray. “I rejoice to concur with tire common reader says 
Dr. Johnson, “for by the common sense of readers . . . must l>e 
generally decided all claim to poetical honours.” 

Some critics have suggested that Mrs. Woolf’s ideal reader is far 
from common. In a sense, this is true. She was herself an omnis'orous 
and demanding reader, devouring and digesting hundreds of books, 
and bringing to the art of reading an uncommonly acute mind. Brrt 
she was always concerned to discover and state those elements of 
the art which good readers have in common. In this serrse, her essays 
are true to tire title. And it is in this sense that the essay reprinted 
here must be rmderstood. 

She begins by pointing out that there can be no hard and fast 


Notes from the artist: “Virginia Woolf seated before a window 
with a view of a lighthouse, a symbol in one of her most importarU 
novels . . . while the three 'footprints’ across the page recall her 
■fictional biography of ‘Flush,’ Elisabeth Barrett Browning’s spaniel." 
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rules for reading, but she quickly goes on to say tliat liberty must 
not be interpreted as license. If reading is an art, it has principles. 
These are of particular importance, she suggests, in an age in wliich 
there are many hooks. You cannot read everything. What should you 
read? 

Like many of the authors in this volume, she concludes that only 
the best books should be read. But how are we to discover them? 
One way is to write, she says. "Perhaps the quickest way to under- 
stand the elements of what a novelist is doing is not to read, but to 
write.” Only tlien can you discover how difficult, and how magical, 
good writing is. It follows, too, that “you must he capable not only 
of great finesse of perception, hut of great boldness of imagina- 
tion if you are going to make use of all that the novelist — the great 
artist — gives.” Reading is not a passive activity. One cannot do it, as 
it were, lying down. It is work. 

It is rewarding. Nothing, Mrs. Woolf suggests, is more so. From 
novels we learn what it means to “he wTcnched and uprooted.” A 
great novel creates the world anew for a good reader. Biographies 
people the familiar world with characters who are more interest- 
ing than most of tlie people we know. When wc read poetry, “our be- 
ing for the moment is centred and constricted, as in any violent 
shock of personal emotion.” Books, for the good reader, have a tre- 
mendous effect. 

But, Mrs. Woolf says, "the first process, to receive impressions 
with the utmost understanding, is only half the process of reading; 
it must be completed, if we are to get the whole pleasure from the 
book, by another. We must pass judgment upon these multitudinous 
impressions.” In other words, the good reader is a critic, too. His 
standards, she insists, must be very high. 

These two points make the heart of the essay. The good reader 
must receive everything which the book gives him, and he must 
judge its worth. If he fails to do either — particularly, if he judges 
without first understanding — he has failed to do his best. The pun- 
ishment is harsh and automatic. The bad reader is losf among good 
books. He lacks the highest pleasure available to man, according to 
Mrs. Woolf. If she is right, none but a fool would refuse to learn to 
read as well as he can. 



How Should One 
Read a Book? 


IfT 

-iliwii the first place, 1 want to emphasize the note of interrogation at 
tlie end of my title. Even if I conlil answer the question for myself, the 
answer would apply only to me and not to you. The only advice, indeed, 
that one person can give another about reading is to take no advice, to 
follow your own instincts, to use your own reason, to come to your own 
conclusions. If this is agreed between us, then I feel at liberty to put for- 
ward a few ideas and suggestions because you vs ill not allow them to 
fetter that indc'pendence w^hitlj is the most important quality that a 
read<‘r can poss(‘ss. After all, what laws can be laid down about books? 
The battle of Waterloo was certainly fought on a certain day; but is Ham- 
let a better plav than Lcar^ Nobodv can sav . Each must decide that c|ues- 
tion for himself. To admit authoiities, howx*ver heavily furred and 
gowmed, into our libraries and IcH them tell us how to uach w^hat to read, 
what value to place upon what we read, is to destroy the spirit of free- 
dom which is the breath of those sanctuaries. Everywhere else we may 
be bound bv laws and conventions — there we havx none. 

But to enjov freedom, if the platitude is pardonable, we have of cxiurse 
to conti’ol ourselves. We must not scjuander our powers, helplessly and 
ignorantly, squirting half the house in order to water n single rosebush; 
we must train tliern, exactly and powerfully, here on the verv^ spot. This, 
it may be, is one of the first difficulties that faces us in a library. Wliat is 
“the very spot*? There may well seem to be nothing but a conglomera- 
tion and huddle of confusion. Poems auu novels, histories and memoirs, 
dictionaries and bluebooks; books written in all languages by men and 
women of all tempers, races, and ages jostle each other on tlie shelf. And 
outside the donkey brays, the wyoinen gossip at the pump, the colts 
gallop across the fields. Where are we to begin? How are we to bring 
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order into this multitudinous chaos and get the deepest and widest pleas- 
ure from what we read? 

It is simple enough to say that since books have classes — fiction, biog- 
raphy, poetry — we should separate tliem and take from each what it is 
right that each should give us. Yet few people ask from books what books 
can give us. Most commonly we come to books with blurred and di- 
vided minds, asking of fiction that it shall be true, of poetry that it shall 
be false, of biography tliat it shall be flattering, of history that it shall en- 
force our own prejudices. If we could banish all such preconceptions 
when we read, that would be an admirable beginning. Do not dictate to 
your author; try to become him. Be his fellow-worker and accomplice. If 
you hang back, and reserve and criticize at first, you are preventing 
yourself from getting the fullest possible value from what you read. But 
if you open your mind as widely as possible, then signs and hints of al- 
most imperceptible fineness, from the twist and turn of tlie first sentences, 
will bring you into tlie presence of a human being unlike any other. 
Steep yourself in this, acquaint yourself with this, and soon you will find 
tliat your author is giving you, or attempting to give you, something far 
more definite. The thirty-two chapters of a novel — if we consider how to 
read a novel first — arc an attempt to make sometliing as formed and con- 
trolled as a building: but words are more impalpable tlian bricks; reading 
is a longer and more complicated process than seeing. Pei haps the quick- 
est way to understand the elements of what a novelist is'^doing is not to 
read, but to write; to make your own experiment with the dangers and 
difficulties of words. Recall, then, some event that has left a distinct im- 
pression on you — how at the corner of the street, perhaps, you passed 
two people talking. A tree shook; an electric light danced; the tone of the 
talk was comic, but also tragic; a whole vision, an entire conception^ 
seemed contained in that moment. 

But when you attempt to reconstruct it in words, you will find that it 
breaks into a thousand conflicting impressions. Some must be subdued; 
others emphasized; in the process you will lose, probably, all grasp upon 
the emotion itself. Then turn from your blurred and littered pages to the 
opening pages of some great novelist — Defoe, Jane Austen, Hardy. Now 
you will be better able to appreciate their mastery. It is not merely that 
we are in the presence of a different person — Defoe, Jane Austen, or 
Thomas Hardy — but that we are living in a different wOrld. Here, in 
Robinson Crusoe, we are trudging a plain high road; one thing happens 
after another; the fact and the order of the fact is enough. But if the open 
air and adventure mean everything to Defoe they mean nothing to Jane 
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Austen. Hers is the drawing-room, and people talking, and by the many 
mirrors of their talk revealing their characters. And if, when we have ac- 
customed ourselves to the drawing-room and its reflections, we turn to 
Hardy, we are once more spun aroimd. The moors are round us and the 
stars are above our heads. The other side of the mind is now exposed — 
the dark side that comes uppermost in solitude, not the light side that 
shows in company. Our relations are not towards people, but towards 
Nature and destiny. Yet different as these worlds are, each is consistent 
with itself. iTie maker of each is careful to observe the laws of his own 
perspective, and however great a strain they may put upon us they will 
never confuse us, as lesser writers so frequently do, by introducing two 
different kinds of reality into the same book. Thus to go from one great 
novelist to another — from Jane Ausleii to Hardy, from Peacock to 
Trollope, from Scott to Meredith — is to be wrencbM and uprooted; to 
be thrown this way and tlien that. To read a novel is a difiicidt and com- 
plex art. You must be capable not only of great finesse of perception, but 
of gieat hoUlijess of imagination if you are going to make use of all that 
the novelist — the great artist — gives you. 

But a glance at the heterogeneous company on the shelf will show^ you 
that writers are very s('ldom ''great artists”; far more often a book makes 
no claim to be a work of art at all. The.se biographies and autobiogra- 
phies, for example, lives of great men, of men long dead and forgotten, 
that stand check by jowl with the novels and poems, wee to refuse to 
read tliem because they are not "art”? Or shall we read them, but read 
them in a different way, with a different aim? Shall we read them in the 
first place to satisfy that curiosity which possesses us metimes when in 
the evening we linger in front of a house where the lights are lit and the 
blinds not yet drawn, and each floor of the house shows us a different 
section of human life in being? Then we are consumed with curiosity 
about the lives of these people — the servants gossiping, the gentlemen 
dining, the girl dressing for a party, the old woman at the window with 
her knitting. Who are they, w^hat are they, what are thoir names, their oc- 
cupations, their thoughts, imd adventures? 

Biographies and memoirs answer such questions, hght up innumerable 
such houses; they show us people going about their daily affairs, toiling, 
failing, succeeding, eating, hating, loving, until they die. And sometimes 
as we watch, the house fades and the iron railings vanish and we jure out 
at sea; we are hunting, sailing, fighting; we are among savages and sol- 
diers; we are taking part in great campaigns. Or if we like to stay here in 
England, in London, still the scene changes; the street narrow's; the house 
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becomes small, cramped, diamond-paned, and malodorous. We see a 
poet, Donne, driven from such a house because the walls were so thin 
that when the children cried their voices cut through them. We can fol- 
low him, through the paths that lie in the pages of books, to Twickenham; 
to Lady Bedford s Park, a famous meeting-ground for nobles and poets; 
and then turn our steps to Wilton, the great house under the downs, and 
hear Sidney read the Arcadia to his sister; and ramble among the very 
marshes and see the very herons tliat figure in that famous romance; and 
then again travel north with that other Lady Pembroke, Anne Clifford, 
to her wild moors, or plunge into the city and C'ontrol our merriment at 
the sight of Gabriel Harvey in his black velvet suit arguing about poetry 
with Spenser. Notliing is more fascinating than to grope and stumble in 
the alternate darkness and splendour of Elizabethan London. But there 
is no staying tliere. The Temples and the Swifts, the Harleys and the St. 
Johns beckon us on; hour upon hour can be spent disentangling their 
quarrels and deciphering their characters; and when we tire of them we 
can stroll on, past a lady in black wearing diamonds, to Samuel Johnson 
and Goldsmith and Garrick; or cross the channel, if we like, and meet 
Voltaire and Diderot, Madame du Deffand; and so back to England and 
Twickenham — how certain places repeat themselves and certain names! 
— where Lady Bedford had her Park once and Pope lived later, to Wal- 
poles home at Strawberry Hill. But Walpole introduces us to such a 
swarm of new acquaintances, there are so many houses to visit and 
bells to ring that we may well hesitate for a moment, on the Miss Berrys' 
doorstep, for example, when behold, up comes Thackeray; he is the 
friend of the woman whom Walpole loved; so that merely by going from 
friend to friend, from garden to garden, from house to house, we have 
passtxl from one end of English literature to another and wake to find 
ourselves here again in the present, if we can so differentiate this mo- 
ment from all that have gone before. This, then, is one of the ways in 
which we can read these lives and letters; we can make them light up 
the many windows of the past; we can watch the famous dead in their 
familiar habits and fancy sometimes that we are very close and can sur- 
prise their secrets, and sometimes we may pull out a play or a poem 
that they have written and see whether it reads differently in the pres- 
ence of the author. But this again rouses otlier questions. How far, we 
must ask ourselves, is a book influenced by its writer's life— -how fax is it 
safe to let the man interpret the writer? How far shall we resist or give 
way to the sympathies and antipathies that the man himself rouses in us 
— so sensitive are words, so receptive of the character of the autlior? 
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These are questions that press upon us when we read lives and letters, 
and we must answer them for ourselves, for nothing can be more fatal 
than to be guided by the preferences of otliers in a matter so personal. 

But also we can read such books with another aim, not to throw light 
on literature, not to become familiar with famous people, but to refresh 
and exercise our own creative powers. Is there not an open window on 
the right hand of the bookcase? How delightful to stop reading and look 
outi How stimulating the scene is, in its unconsciousness, its irrelevance, 
its perpetual movement — the colts galloping round the field, the woman 
filling her pail at the well, the donkey throwing back his head and emit- 
ting his long, acrid moan. The greater part of any library is nothing but 
tlie record of such fleeting moments in the lives of men, women, and 
donkeys. Every literature, as it grows old, has its rubbish-heap, its records 
of vanished moments and forgotten lives told in faltenng and feeble ac- 
cents that have perished. But if you give yourself up to the delight of 
rubbish-reading you will be surprised, indeed you will be overcome, by 
the relics ol m-ii.an life that have been cast out to moulder. It may be 
one letter — but what a vision it gives! It may be a few sentences — but 
what vistas they suggest! Sometimes a whole story will come together 
with such beautiful humour and pathos and completeness that it seems 
as if a great novelist had been at work, ye' it is only an old actor, Tate 
Wilkinson, remembering the strange story of Captain Jones; it is only a 
young subaltern serving under Arthur Wellesley and falling in love with 
a pretty girl at Lisbon; it is only Maria Allen letting fall her sewing in 
the empty drawing-room and sighing how she wishes she had taken Dr. 
Burney's good advice and had never eloped with her Rishy None of this 
has any value; it is negligible in the extreme; yet how absorbing it is 
now and again to go through the rubbish-heaps and find rings and 
scissors and broken noses buried in the huge past and try to piece them 
together while the colt gallops round tlie field, the woman fills her pail 
at the well, and the donkey brays. 

But we tire of rubbish-reading in the long run. We Hre of searching 
for what is needed to complete tlie half-truth which is all tliat the Wilkin- 
sons, the Bunburys, and the Maria Allens are able to offer us. They had 
not the artist's power of mastering and eliminating; they could not tell tlie 
whole tnith even about their own lives, hey have disfigured the story 
tluit might have been so shapely. Facts are all that they can offer us, 
and facts are a very inferior form of fiction. Thus the desire grows upon 
us to have done with half-statements and approximations; to cease from 
searching out the minute shades of human chiuacter, to enjoy the greater 
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abstractness, the purer tnith of fiction. Tlius we create the mood, intense 
and generalized, unaware of detail, but stressed by some regular, re<*ur- 
rent beat, whose natural expression is poetry; and that is the time to read 
poetry when we are almost able to write it. 

Western wind, when wilt thou blow? 

The small riiin down can rain. 

Christ, if my love were in my arms. 

And I in my bed againi 

The impact of poetry is so hard and direct that for the moment there 
is no other sensation except that of the poem itself. What profound 
depths we visit then — how sudden and complete is our immersioni There 
is nothing here to catch hold of; nothing to stay us in our flight. The illu- 
sion of fiction is gradual; its effects are prepared; but who when they 
read these four lines stops to ask who wrote them, or conjures up the 
thought of Donne’s house or Sidney’s secretary; or enmeshes them in the 
intricacy of the past and the succession of generations? Tlie poet is always 
our contemporary. Our being for the moment is centred and constricted, 
as in any violent shock of personal emotion. /Vfterwards, it is hue, the 
sensation begins to spread in wider rings through our minds; remoter 
senses are reached; these begin to sound and to comment and we are 
aware of echoes and reflections. The intensity of pOQjry coveis an im- 
mense range of emotion. We have only to compare the force and direct- 
ness of 


I shall fall like a tree, and find rny grave 
Only remembeiing that I grieve, 

with the wavering modulation of 

Minutes are numbered by the fall of sands, 

As by an hour glass, tlie span of time 
Doth waste us to our graves, and we look on it; 
An age of pleasure, revelled out, comes home 
At last and ends in sorrow; but the life. 

Weary of riot, numbers every sand, 

Wailing in sighs, until the la.st drop down. 

So to conclude calamity in rest, 

or place the meditative calm of 

whether we be young or old, 

Our destiny, our being's heart and home, 
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Is with infinitude, and only there; 

With hope it is, hope that can never die, 

Effort, and expectation, and desire, 

And something evermore al)out to l^e, 

beside the complete and inexhaustible loveliness of 

The moving Moon went up the sky. 

And no where did abide: 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside — 

or the splendid fantasy of 

And the woodland haunter 
ShaU not cease to saunter 

When, far down some glade. 

Of tlie great world’s biuming. 

One soft flame upturning 
^ to his disc't^rmng. 

Crocus 111 the sliade, 

to bethink us of the varied art of the poet; his power to make us at once 
actors and spetlalois; his power to run his hand into character as if it 
were a glove, and be Falstaff or Lear; his po»ver to condense, to wdden, to 
state, once and for ever. 

“We have only to compare” — with those words the cat is out of the bag, 
and the true complexity of reading is admitted. The first process, to 
receive impressions wdth the utmost understanding, is orlv half the proc- 
ess of reading; it must be completed, if we «ue to get llie whole pleas- 
ure from a book, by another. We must pass judgment upon these multi- 
Indinous impressions; we must make of these fleeting shapes one tliat 
is hard and lasting. But not directly. Wait for the dust of reading to settle; 
for the conflict and the questioning to die dowm; walk, talk, pull the 
dead petals from a rose, or fall asleep. Then suddenly witliout our \^'illing 
it, for it is thus that Nature undert*ikes these transitions, the book will re- 
turn, but differently. It will float to the top of the mind as a whole. And 
the book as a wiiole is different from tlie book leceiwd currently in sepa- 
rate plirases. Details now fit themselves into their places. We see the 
shape from start to finish; it is a bam, a piu,»ty, or a cathedral. Now then 
we can compare book with book as we compare building with building. 
But this act of comparison means that our attitude has changed; we are 
no longer the friends of the wTiter, but his judges; and just as we cannot 
1 x 5 too sympathetic as friends, so as judges w e cannot be too severe. Are 
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they not criminals, books that have wasted our time and sympathy; are 
they not the most insidious enemies of society, corrupters, defilers, the 
writers of false books, faked books, books that fill the air with decay and 
disease? Let us then be severe in our judgments; let us compare each 
book with the greatest of its kind. There they hang in the mind the shapes 
of the books we have read solidified by the judgments we have passed on 
them — Robirmm Crusoe, Emma, The Return of the Native. (Compare the 
novels with these — e\en the latest and least of novels has a right to be 
judged with the best. And so with poetry — when tin* intovication of 
rhythm has died down and the splendour of words has faded a visionary 
shape will return to us and this must be compared with I. ear, with 
Thedre, with The Prelude: or if not with these, with whatever is the b(*st 
or seems to us to be the best in its owm kind. And we may be surr^ that 
the newness of tkwv poetry and fic tion is its most superfic ial cjuality and 
that we have only to altc'i slightly, not to recast, the standaids by which 
we have judged the old. 

It w'Oiild be foolisli, thc'n, to pretrmd that th(» second part oi reading, to 
judge, to compare, is as simple as the Hist — to opcai the' mind wide to the 
fast flocking of innumerable impressions. To continue reading without 
the book before you, to hold one shadow-sluipe against another, to have 
read widely enough and with enough undta standing to make such com- 
parisons alive and illuminatrng — that is ddfieull, it is stiU more difficult to 
press further and to sav, “\ot only is the* hook ot this soit, hut it is ot this 
value; here it fails, hepe it sueececls, this is bad, that is good ” To carry 
out this pait of a reader’s duty nec'ds such imagination, insight, and 
learning that it is hard to eonecuve* any one* mind siiffiiac^ntly endenved; 
impossible for the most sc*lf-confident to find more than tlu^ scM‘ds of such 
powers in himself Would it not be wu'ser, th<*ii, to remit this part of read- 
ing and to allow the critics, the gownc'cl and fmred autlioraties of the 
library, to decide the cpiestjon of the book’s absolute value for us? Yet 
Imw impossible! We may stress the* value of sympathy; w^e rnav try to sink 
our own identity as we read. But we know that we cannot syrnpathi/e 
wholly or immerse oursc*lves wholly, there is always a demon in us who 
whispers, “I hate, I Icwe,” and we cannot silence him. lodec'd, it is pre- 
cisely becau.se we hale and wc* love tliat our relation widr the poets and 
newel isls is so intimate tliat we find the prescmc c of another person in- 
tolerable. And even if the results are abhorrent and our jirdgments are 
wrong, still our taste, th<‘ nerve of sensation that sends shoc'ks through 
us, is our chief illuminant, we learn through feelirrg; w<* cannot suppress 
our own idiosyncrasy without impoverishing it. But as time goes on per- 
haps w^e can train our taste; perhaps we can make* it submit to .some* eon- 
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trol. When it lias fed greedily and lavishly upon books of all sorts — 
poetry, fiction, history, biography — and has stopped reading and looked 
for long spaces upon the variety, the incongruity of the living world, 
we shall find that it is changing a little; it is not so greedy, it is more re- 
flective. It will begin to bring us not merely judgments on particular 
books, but it will tell us that there is a quality common to certain books. 
Listen, it will say, what shall we call ilihP And it will read us perhaps 
Lrar and then perhaps Agamemnon in order to bring out that common 
quality. Thus, with our taste to guide us, we shall venture beyond the 
particular book in search of (jualities that group books together; we shall 
give tht'Tn nam6\s and thus frame a rule that brings order into our percep- 
tions. We shall gain a fuither and a rarer plf‘asure from that discrimina- 
tion. But as a lule only lives when it is peipetually broken by contact 
w'itli the books themselves — nothing is easier and more stultifying than to 
make rules which (wist out of touch with facts, in a vacuum — now at least, 
in oich'r to steady ourselves in this difficult attempt, it may be w^ell to 
turn to th(. very raie w liters who aie able to enlighten us upon literature 
as an ait. (’oleridge and Diyden and Johnson, in their considered criti- 
cism, the poets and novt'lists themselves in their unc'onsideu'd sayings, 
are often surprisingly relesant; they light up and solidify the vague 
idc'as that have been tumbling in the misty depths of our minds. But 
th(ty are only able to help us if we come to them laden with questions 
and suggestions w'on honestly in th<* com sc of our ow'ii reading. They 
can do nothing for us if we herd oui selves undc^r tlu'ir authority and lie 
down lik(‘ sheep in the shade of a hcnlge. We can onK understand their 
ruling wlu*n it comes in conflid w'ith our ow n and vaiV| lishes it. 

If this is so, if to read a book as it should be read calls fc^ir the rarest 
qualilii's of imagination, insight, and judgiiu’iit, you may perhaps con- 
clude that literature is a veiv complex art tind that it is unlikely that we 
shall be able*, even aftc'r a lifetime of leading, to make anv xaluable con- 
tribution to its criticism. W(» must remain rcadcTs; w'c shall not put on the 
further glory that belongs to those raie bi'ings who aie also critics. But 
still W'O have our responsibilities as readers and e\en our importance. 
The standards we raise and the judgments we pass steal into tlie air 
and bc'come part of the atmosphere which writc'rs breaihe as they 
work. Aji influence is created wdiich tells u])on them even if it never 
finds its way into print. And that influence, if it were w'cll instructed, 
vigorous and individual and .sincere, might be of great value now^ when 
criticism is nc'cessarily in abeyance; when books pass in review’ like the 
procession of animals in a shooting gallcTy, and the ciitic has only one 
sec'ond in which to load and aim and shoot and may well be pardoned if 
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he mistakes rabbits for tigers, eagles for barn-door fowls, or misses al- 
together and wastes his shot upon some peaceful sow grazing in a further 
field. If behind the erratic gimfire of the press the author felt that there 
was another kind of criticism, the opinion of people reading for the 
love of reading, slowly and unprofessionally, and judging with great 
sympathy and yet with great severity, might this not improve the quality 
of his work? And if hy our means books were to become stronger, richer, 
and more varied, that would be an end worth reaching. 

Yet who reads to bring about an end however desirable? Are there not 
some pitfsiiits that we practise because they are good in themselves, and 
some pleasures that are final? And is not this among them? I have .some- 
times dreamt, at least, that when the Day of Judgment dawns and the 
great conquerors and lawyers and statesmen come to receive their re- 
wards — their crowns, their lamrels, their names carved indelibly upon 
imperishable marble — the Almighty will turn to Peter and will say, not 
without a certain envy when He sees us coming with our books under 
our arms, “Look, these need no reward. We have nothing to give them 
here. They have loved reading.” 
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M atlhew Arnold was bom in Middlesex, England, December 
24, 1822. His father was the noted Dr. Thomas Arnold, headmaster 
of Rugby. Young Arnold went to Rugby and BaUiol College, Oxford, 
where he took the Newdigate Prize for poetry. In the Lake District 
he walked, sk tied, and sailed a boat. He had “Olympian manners.” 
When he visited the novelist George Sand in France, she said that 
he gave “the effect of a young Milton on his travels.” 

In 1847 he became private secretary to Lord Lansdowne. His first 
collection of verse, The Strayed Reveller and Other Poems, in 
1849, and a second three years later, were published under the ini- 
tial “A.” He married Frances Lucy Wightman in 1851. Lansdowne 
had arranged an appointment for Arnold as an Inspector of Schools. 
He served in that department for thirty-five years. His work required 
almost continual travel in England, plus frequent inspection tours in 
Holland, Gennany, Austria, Italy, and F ranee. 

Under his own name he published Poems in 1853 and Poems: 
Second Series two years later. The tragedy Merope appeared in 1858. 
Except for New Poems in 1867, most of his later work was de- 
voted to the literature of ideas, criticism in particular. Much of 
tliis came out of his election in 1857 as professor of poetry at Oxford, 
a post he held for ten years. His inaugural address. On the Modern 
Element in Literature, and such lectures as The Study of Poetry 
(see below) and On Translating Homer belong among his most 
famous essays. 

In 1868 the Arnold family moved to Harrow and in 1873 to Cob- 
ham, Surrey, Arnold’s home for tlie rest of his life. Culture and 
Anarchy was much talked about, but Literature and Dogma, pub- 
lished in 1873, became his first best seller of sorts. His 1883-^4 lecture 
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tour in the United States was mildly successful. He made another 
visit two years later. As early as 1885 he had been troubled with 
angina pectoris. He continued to walk and skate a little. In the 
spring of 1888, he traveled to Liverpool to meet his datighter Lucy 
and his grandchild, inbound from America. Joyful at the reunion to 
come, he ran for a tram, leaped over a low fence, and fell dead. The 
date was April 15, 1888. 

The Study of Poetry was first published in 1880 as an introduction 
to T. H. Ward’s anthology, The English Poets, Like Sweetness and 
Light, its companion piece here, it shows us what a broad focus 
Arnold opened out on liis time. At bottom, he was a poet-critic. 
Deliberately, he enlarged his viewpoint to take in tlie whole of so- 
ciety. He meant to deal with it in terms of those ideas — science, gov- 
ernment, culture, history — by which, he felt, society was ordered; 
and this in turn required an expanded view of literature and of cul- 
ture in general. 

But he did not stop there. lie was a reformer, at the topmost level. 
We recall his division of Englishmen into Barbarians (the upper 
class), Philistines (the middle class), and Populace (the working 
class). His mission, he felt, was to convert the heathen of the new 
middle class, swollen with industrial and financial power, and all but 
indifferent to any cultural demand that did not serv^e such power. 

Thus he became a missionary politician of ideas, and most of his 
essays need to be understood first of all in that light. They are 
Epistles to the Philistines. He believed, as Lewis Mumford wrote 
nearly a hundred years later, that ‘*an economy of abundance 
brings with it, not the duty to consume, but the readiness to create.’* 
And what was to be created was nothing less than the well-rounded 
and harmonious personality of man. Have we reached that goal 
yet? Insofar as we have not, and in the ways that we have not, 
Arnold still speaks to us as directly as he spoke to his contemporaries. 


f^oies from the artist: **Sugficsti(ms of two of his major poems are wovfm 
into the portrait of Matthew Arnold ... at the left afe shells and 
sea life recalling "Dover Beach,” while above his head the protagonists 
of "Sohrab and Rfistum” are shown in combat.”” 
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Almost a century later, the first pages of The Study of Poetry 
can still shock us a little. ‘“Without poetry,” Arnold writes, ‘‘our 
science will appear incomplete; and most of what now passes with 
us for religion and philosophy will be replaced by poetry.” But 
only “the best poetry” will do. And how shall we recognize and de- 
fine “tlie best poetry”? This last question alone has occupied many 
minds for a score of centuries. Arnold makes it his principal subject. 

Except as data, science leaves out the life of feeling that gives tone 
to ever)^thing we do. But feeling is the medium and combining 
agent in poetiy. Thus the idea that science will “appear incom- 
plete” without poetiy and the other arts becomes an ordinary fact. 
But what are we to make of the prediction that much of Victorian 
religion and philosophy would be “replaced by poetry”? Wc know, at 
least, that it has not happened. Poetry can hardly be said to have 
taken tfie place of religion and philosophy in any significant way. 
And we gather from Aniold’s other essays tliat he was a religions 
reformer rather than an agnostic. 

But he makes an excellent case for the possible uses of poetry as a 
cultural agent. He begins by trying to tell us how to read poetry, 
and how to tell the good from the bad. This invol\(*s a revaluation of 
English poets from the beginning — rather too much for one essay. 
He quotes examples, to show us, rather than attempt to explain what 
good poetry is. (This approach, expanded to take in the whole poc'm 
as text, became the principal method of the American New Critics in 
the mid-twentieth century.) He takes his examples, not from Eng- 
lish poetry alone, but from what he knows of European poetry in 
general. 

Our second essay. Sweetness and Light, shows us Arnold as the 
missionary of culture marching boldly into the enemy camp. Armed 
with such slogans as “To make reason and the will of God pre- 
vaill” and “Perfection . . . consists in becoming something rather 
than in having something,” he sets up his ideal of the harmonious 
man. Then, one by one, he attacks the enemy idols: wealth, the cult 
of bodily vigor and large families, Puritan religion, machinery, Bcn- 
tham’s utilitarianism and the rest. Culture, he asserts, is a demo- 
cratic idea. It must be diffused “from one end of society to the 
other.” 



The Study 
of Poetry 






future of poetry is immense, because in poetry, where it is 
wortliy of its high destinies, our race, as time goes on, will find an ever 
surer and surer stay. There is not a creed which is not shaken, not an 
accredited dogma which is not shown to be cjuestionable, not a received 
tradition 'vhich does not tlireatcn to dissolve. Our religion has material- 
i7cd itself in the fact, in the supposed fact; it has attached its emotion to 
tlie fact, and now the fact is failing it. But for poetry the idea is every- 
thing; the rest is a world of illusion, of divine illusion. Poetry attaches its 
emotion to the idea; the idea is the fact The strongest part of our religion 
to day is its unconscious poetry.** 

Lc't me be permitted to (jiiote these words of my own, as uttering the 
thouglit which should, in my opinion, go with us and govern us in all our 
study of poetry. In the present work it is the course of one great contribu- 
tor\' stream to the world-river of poetry that we are invited to follow. 
We arc here invited to trace the stream of English poetry. But whether 
we set ourselves, as hc're, to follow onlv one of the several streams that 
make the mighty river of poetry, or whethcT we s(*ek to know them all, 
our governing thought should be the same. We should conceive of poetry 
worthily, and more highly than it has been the custom to conceive of it. 
We should conceive of it as capable of higher uses, and called to higher 
destinies, than those which in general men have assigned to it hitherto. 
More and more mankind will discover that we have to tuni to poetry to 
interpret life for us, to con.sole us, to s\istain us. Without poetrj^ our 
science will appear incomplete; and most of what now passes with us for 
rt^ligion and philosophy will be replaced by poetry. Science, I say, will 
appear incomplete without it. For finely and truly does Wordsworth call 
poetry ‘*tlie impjissicmed expression which is in the countenance of all 
science*’; and what is a countenance without its expression? Again, 
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Wordsworth finely and truly calls poetry “the breatli and finer spirit of all 
knowledge”: our religion, parading evidences such as those on which the 
popular mind relies now; our philosophy, pluming itself on its reasonings 
about causation and finite and infinite being; what are they but the shad- 
ows and dreams and false shows of knowledge? The day will come when 
we shall wonder at ourselves for having trusted to them, for having taken 
them seriously; and the more we perceive their hollowness, the more we 
shall prize “the breath and finer spirit of knowledge” offered to us by 
poetry. 

But if we conceive thus liighly of the destinies of poetry, we must also 
set our standard lor poetry high, since poc'try, to be capable of fulfilling 
such high destinies, must be poetry of a high order of excellence. We 
must accustom ourselves to a high standard and to a strict judgment. 
Sainte-Beuve relates that Napoleon one day said, when somebody was 
spoken of in his presence as a charlatan: “Charlatan as much as you 
please; but where is there not charlatanism?” — “Y6‘S,” answers Sainte- 
Beuve, “in politics, in the art of governing mankind, that is perhaps true. 
But in the order of thought, in art, the glory, the eternal honour is that 
charlatanism shall find no entrance; herein lies tlie inviolableness of that 
noble portion of man’s being.” It is admirably said, and let us hold fast to 
it. In poetry, which is thought and art in one, it is the glory, the eternal 
honour, that charlatanism shall find no entrance; that this noble sphere be 
kept inviolate and inviolable. Charlatanism is for confusing df obliterating 
the distinctions between excellent and inferior, sound and unsound or 
only half -sound, true and untrue or only half-true. It is charlatanism, (on- 
scious or unconscious, whenever we confuse or obliterate tliesc. And in 
poetry, more than anywhere else, it is impermissible to confuse or ob- 
literate them. For in poetry the distinction between excellent and inferior, 
sound and unsound or only half-sound, true and untrue or only half-true, 
is of paramount importance. It is of paramount importance }>ccause of 
the high destinies of poetry. In poetry, as a criticism of life under the con- 
ditions fixed for such a criticism by the laws of poetic truth and poetic 
beauty, the spirit of our race will find, we have said, as time goes on 
and as other helps fail, its consolation and stay. But the consolation and 
stay will be olF power in proportion to the power of the criticism of life. 
And the criticism of life will be of power in proportion as the poetry con- 
veying it is excellent rather than inferior, sound rather than unsound or 
half-sound, true rather than untrue or half-tnie. 

what we want; the best poetry will be found to have 
sustaining, and delighting us, as nothing else can. 
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A clearer, deeper sense of the best in poetry, and of the strength and joy 
to be drawn from it, is the most precious benefit which we can gather 
from a poetical collection such as the present. And yet in the very nature 
and conduct of such a collection there is inevitably something which tends 
to obscure in us the consciousness of what our benefit should be, and to 
distract us from the pursuit of it. Wo should therefore steadily set it before 
our minds at the outset, and should compel ourselves to revert constantly 
to the thought of it as we proceed. 

Yes; constantly in reading poetry, a sense for the best, the really excel- 
lent, and of the strength and joy to be drawn from it should be present in 
our minds and should govern our estimate of what we read. But this 
real estimate, the only true one, is liable to be superseded, if we are not 
watchful, by two other kinds of estimate, the historic estimate and the 
personal estimate, both of which are billacious. A uoet or a poem may 
count to us historically, they may count to us on grounds personal to our- 
s(‘lves, and they may count to us really. They may count to us his- 
torically. course of development of a nation's language, thought, 
and poetry is profoundly interesting; and by regarding a poet's work as a 
stage in this course of development we may easily bring ourselves to 
make it of more importance as poetiy than in itself it really is, we may 
come' to use a language of cjuite exaggi rated praise in criticizing it; in 
shoit, to overrate it. So arises in our poetic judgments the fallacy caused 
bv th(‘ t*slimate which we m,iv call historic. Then, again, a poet or a poem 
may c'ount to ns on grounds ptusonal to ourselves. Our personal affinities, 
likings, and circumstanc e's have great power to swav our estimate of this 
or that pcH't's work, and to make us attach more i)nportance to it as 
poetry than in itself it rc'ally po.ssesses, because to us it is, or has been, 
of high importance. Hctc also we overrate the object of our interest, 
and apply to it a language' of praise which is quite exaggc'rated. And thus 
we get the source of a sevond fallacy in our poetic judgments — tlie fallacy 
causc'd bv an estimate whic h we may call personal. 

Both fallacies are natural. It is evident how naturally the study of the 
history and development of a poetry may incline a man to pause over 
reputations and works once conspic'uous but now obscure, and to quarrel 
with a careless public for skipping, in obedienc e to inert' tradition and 
habit, from one famous name or work m its national poetry to another, 
ignorant of what it misst's, and of the reason for keeping what it keeps, 
and of the whole process of growth in its poetry. The French have be- 
come diligent students of their own early poetry, which they long neg- 
lectcxl; the study makes many of them dissatisfied with their so-(?alled 
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classical poetry, the court-tragedy of the seventeenth century, a poetry 
which Pellisson long ago reproached with its want of the true poetic 
stamp, with its politesse stirile et rampante [rampant and sterile polish], 
but which nevertheless has reigned in France as absolutely as if it had 
been the perfection of classical poetry indeed. Tlie dissatisfaction is 
natural; yet a lively and accomplished critic, M. Charles d'H6ricault, the 
editor of Clement Marot, goes too far when he says that “the cloud of 
glory playing round a classic is a mist as dangerous to the future of a 
literature as it is intolerable for the purposes of liistory.” “It hinders,” he 
goes on, “it hinders us from seeing more than one single point, tlie cul- 
minating and exceptional point; the summary, fictitious and arbitrary, 
of a thought and of a work. It substitutes a halo for a physiognomy, it puts 
a statue where there was once a man, and hiding from us all trace of the 
labour, the attempts, the weaknesses, the failures, it claims not study but 
veneration; it does not show us how the thing is done, it imposes upon us a 
model. Above all, for the historian this creation of classic personages is 
inadmissible; for it witlidraws the poet from his time, from his proper 
life, it breaks historical relationships, it blinds criticism by conventional 
admiration, and renders the investigation of literary origins unacceptable. 
It gives us a human personage no longer, but a God seated immovable 
amidst His perfect work, like Jupiter on Olympus; and hardly will it be 
possible for the young student, to whom such work is exhibited at such a 
distance from him, to beh'eve that it did not issue ready made from that 
divine head ” 

All this is brilliantly and tellingly said, but we must plead for a distinc- 
tion. Everything depends on the reality of a poet's classic character. If he 
is a dubious classic, let us sift him; if he is a false classic, let us explode 
him. But if he is a real classic, if his work belongs to the class of the very 
best (for this is the true and right meaning of the word classic, classical), 
then the great thing for us is to feel and enjoy his work as deeply as ever 
we can, and to appreciate the wide difference between it and all work 
which has not the same high character. Tins is what is salutary, this is 
what is formative; this is the great benefit to be got from the study of 
poetry. Everything which interferes with it, wliich hinders it, is injurious. 
True, we must read ohr classic with open eyes, and not with eyes blinded 
with superstition; we must perceive when his work comes sfiort, when it 
drops out of the class of the very best, and we must rate it, in such cases, 
at its proper value. But the use of this negative criticism is not in itself; 
it is entirely in its enabling us to have a clearer sense and a deeper enjoy- 
ment of what is truly excellent. To trace the labour, the attempts, the 
weaknesses, the failures of a genuine classic, to acquaint oneself with his 
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time and his life and his historical relationships, is mere literary dilettant- 
ism unless it has that clear sense and deeper enjoyment for its end. It 
may be said that the more we know about a classic the better we shall 
enjoy him; and, if we lived as long as Methuselah and had all of us heads 
of perfect clearness and wills of perfect steadfastness, this might be true 
in fact as it is plausible in theory. But the case here is much the same as 
the case with the Greek and Latin studies of our schoolboys. The elaborate 
philological groundwork which we require them to lay is in theory an ad- 
mirable preparation for appreciating the Greek and Latin authors wor- 
thily. The more thoroughly we lay the groundwork, the better we shall be 
able, it may be said, to enjoy the authors. Tme, if time were not so short, 
and schoolboys’ wits not so soon tired and their power of attention ex- 
hausted; only, as it is, the elaborate philological preparation goes on, but 
the authors are little known and less enjoyed. So with the investigator of 
"historic origins” in poetry, lie ought to enjoy the true classic all the 
better for his investigations; he often is distracted from the enjoyment of 
the best, ukJ vith the less good he overbusies himself, and is prone to 
overrate it in proportion to the trouble wliich it has cost him. 

The idea of tracing historic origins and historical relationships cannot 
be absent from a compilation like the present. And naturally the poets to 
be exhibited in it will be assigned to those persons for exhibition who are 
known to prize them highly, rather than to those who have no special 
inclination towards them. Moreover the very occupation with an author, 
and the business of exhibiting him, disposes us to affirm and amplify his 
importance. In the present work, therefore, we are sure of frequent 
temptation to adopt the historic estimate, or the personal estimate, and to 
forget the real estimate; which latter, nevertheless, we must employ if 
we are to make poetry yield us its full benefit. So high is that benefit, 
the benefit of clearly feeling and of deeply enjoying the really excellent, 
the truly classic in poetry', that we do well, I say, to set it fixedly before 
our minds as our object in studying poets and poetry, and to make the 
desire of attaining it the one principle to which, as the Imitaiion says, 
whatever we may read or come to know, we always return. Cum multa 
legeris et cognoveris, ad unum semper oportet redire principium. 

The historic estimate is likely in especial to affect our judgment and 
our language when we are dealing with ancient poets; the personal 
estimate when we are dealing with poets our contemporaries, or at any 
rate modem. The exaggerations due to the historic estimate are not in 
themselves, perhaps, of very much gravity. Their report hardly enters the 
general ear; probably they do not always impose even on the literary 
men who adopt them. But they lead to a dangerous abuse of language. 
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So we hear Caedmon, amongst our own poets, compared to Milton. I have 
already noticed the enthusiasm of one accomplished French critic for 
“historic origins.” Another eminent French critic, M. Vitet, comments 
upon that famous document of the early poetry of his nation, the Chanson 
de Roland. It is indeed a most interesting document. The joculator or 
jongleur Taillefer, who was with William the Conqueror's army at Has- 
tings, marched before the Norman troops, so said the tradition, singing 
“of Charlemagne and of Roland and of Oliver, and of the vassals who 
died at Roncevaux”; and it is suggested that in the Chanson de Roland 
by one Turoldus or Theroulde, a poem preserved in a manuscript of the 
twelfth century in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, we have certainly the 
matter, perhaps even some of the words, of the chant which Taillefer 
sang. The poem has vigour and freshness; it is not without pathos. But 
M. Vitet is not satisfied with seeing in it a document of some poetic value, 
and of very high liistoric and linguistic value; he sees in it a grand and 
beautiful work, a monument of epic genius. In its general design he finds 
the grandiose conception, in its details he finds the constant union of 
simplicity with greatness, which are the marks, he truly says, of tlie 
genuine epic, and distinguish it from the artificial epic of literary ages. 
One thinks of Homer; this is the sort of praise which is given to Homer, 
and justly given. Higher praise there cannot well be, and it is the praise 
due to epic poetry of the highest order only, aiid to no other. Let us try, 
then, the Chanson de Roland at its best. Roland, mortally 'wounded, lays 
himself down under a pine-tree, with his face turned towards Spain .and 
the enemy — 

De plusnrs chases d remen ihrer li prist, 

De tallies teres curne li hers runquist. 

De dulce France, drs humes de sun li^n, 

De Charlemagne sun seignor ki Vnurrit} 

That is primitive work, I repeat, with an undeniable poetic quality of its 
own. It deserves such praise, and such praise is sulficient for it. But now 
turn to Homer — 

[Hos phato; tous dede katechen physizoos ala 
en Lakedaimoni authi, phile en patridi gaie.^] 

1. “Then bej^an he to call many things to remembrance* — all the lands which his 
valour conauered, and pleasant France, and the men of his lineage, and Charle- 
magne his liege lord who nourished him .” — Chanson de Roland, iii, 939—42. 

2 . So said she; they long since in Earth's soft amis were rcjxising, 

There, in their own dear land, their fatherland, Lacedaemon. 

— Iliad, iii, 243, 244 (translated by Dr. Hawtrey). [Cf. Great Books of the Western 
World, Vol. 4, p. 21 (Ed.).] 
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We are here in another world, another order of poetry altogether; here is 
rightly due sueh supreme praise as that which M. Vitet gives to the 
Clianson de Roland, If our words are to have any meaning, if our judg- 
ments are to have any solidity, we must not heap that supreme praise 
upon poetry of an order immeasurably inferior. 

Indeed there can be no more useful help for discovering what poetry 
belongs to the class of the truly excellent, and can therefore do us most 
good, than to have always in one’s mind lines and expressions of the 
great masters, and to apply them as a touchstone to other poetry. Of 
course we are not to recpiire this other poetry to resemble them; it may 
be very dissimilar. But if we have any tact we shall find them, when we 
have lodged them well in our minds, an infallible touchstone for detecting 
the presence or absence of high poetic quality, and also the degree of this 
quality, in all other poetry which we may place beside them. Short 
passages, even single lines, will serve our turn quue sufficiently. Take 
the* two lines wliich 1 have just quoted from Horner, the poet’s 
comment on Helen* s mention of her brothers; or take his 

[Ha dciloy ti sphoi domen Pelei anakti thneia? 

Ilumeus d'estan agero Pathanato te. 

E hiria dy^tinoisi met* andrasiv alge* echeton?^] 

the addrt'ss of Zeus to the horses of Peleus; or take finally his 

[Kai se, geroriy to jmn men akoumen olhion einai *] 

the words of Achilles to Priam, a suppliant before him. Take that in- 
comparable line and a half of Dante, Ugolino’s tremendous words — 

lo no piangeva; si deniro impietrai. 

Pumgevan cUi . . .® 

take the lovely w’ords of Beatrice to Virgil — 

lo son faita da Dio^ sua merc(^, talc, 

Che hi vostra miserta non ini tange, 

fiamma cTesto incendio non m*assale . . .* 

3. Ab, unhappy pair, why gave w'e you to King Peleus, to a mortal? but ye are without 
old age, and immortal. W.is it that with men Ixiin to misery ye might have sorrow? 
— Iliad, xvii, 443-45. [Cf. Great Books of the Western World, Vol. 4, p. 126 
(Ed.).] 

4. “Nay, and thou too, old man, in former d ivs w'ast, as we hear, happy.” — Iliad, 
xxiv, 543. [Cf, Great Books of the Western World, Vol. 4, p. 177 (Ed.).l 

5. 'T wailed not, so of stone grew I within, — they wailed.” — Inferno, xxxiii, 39, 40. 
[Cf. Great Books of the Western World, Vol. 21, p. 50 (Ed.).] 

6. “Of such sort hatli God, thanked be His mercy, made me, that your misery 
toucheth me not, neither doth the flame of this fire strike me.” — Inferno, ii, 91-93. 
[Cf. Great Books of the Western World, Vol. 21, p. 3 (Ed.).] 
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take the simple, but perfect, single line — 

In la sua volontade i nostra pace."^ 

Take of Shakespeare a line or two of Henry the Fourtli's expostulation 
with sleep — 

Wilt th<.>u upon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up tlie ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 

In cradle of tlie rude imperious surge . . . 

and take, as well, Hamlet’s dying request to Horatio — 

If tliou didst ever hold me in thy heart. 

Absent thee from felicity awhile. 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 
To tell my stoiy . . . 

Take of Milton that Miltonic passage — 

Darken'd so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel; but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrench'd, and (\ire 
Sat on his faded check . . . 

add two such lines as — 

And courage never to submit or yield « 

And what is else not to be overcome . . . 

and finish with the exquisite close to the loss of Proserpine, the loss 

. . . which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world. 

'iTiese few lines, if we have tact and can use them, are enough even of 
themselves to keep clear and sound our judgments about poetry, to save 
us from fallacious estimates of it, to conduct us to a real estimate. 

The specimens I have quoted differ widely from one another, but they 
have in common this: the possession of the very highest poetical quality. 
If we are tlioroughly penetrated by their power, we shall find that we 
have acquired a sense enabling us, whatever poetry may be laid before 
us, to feel the degree in which a high poetical quality is predent or want- 
ing there. Critics give themselves great labour to draw out what in the 
abstract constitutes the characters of a high quality of poetry. It is much 

7. ^‘In His will is our p<?ace.'' — Paradiso, iil, 85. [Cf. Great Books of the Western 
World, Vol. ai, p. 110 (Ed,).] 
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better simply to have recourse to concrete examples — to take specimens 
of poetry of the high, tlie very highest quality, and to say: The characters 
of a high quality of poetry are what is expressed there. They are far 
better recognized by being felt in the verse of the master, than by being 
perused in the prose of the critic. Nevertheless if we are urgently pressed 
to give some critical account of them, we may safely, perhaps, venture 
on laying down, not indeed how and why the characters arise, but 
where and in what they arise. They are in the matter and substance of 
the poetry, and tliey are in its manner and style. Both of these, the sub- 
stance and matter on the one hand, the style and manner on the other, 
have a mark, an accent, of high beauty, worth, and power. But if we are 
asked to define this mark and accent in the abstract, our answer must be: 
No, for we should thereby be darkening the question, not clearing it. 
The mark and accent are as given by tlie substance and matter of that 
poetry, by the style and manner of that poetry, and of all other poetry 
which is akin to it in quality. 

Only OIK. tiling we may add as to the substance and matter of poetry, 
guiding ourselves by Aristotle’s profound observation that the superiority 
of poetry over liistory consists in its possessing a higher truth and a higher 
seriousness [philosophoferon kai spoudaioieron]. Let us add, therefore, 
to what we have said, this: that the suhstanc‘e and matter of the best 
poetry acquire their special character from possessing, in an eminent 
degree, truth and seriousness. We may add yet further, what is in itself 
evident, tliat to the style and manner of the best poetry their special 
character, their accent, is given by their diction, and, even yet more, by 
their mov<Tnent. And though we distinguish between the two characters, 
tlie two accents, of superiorit}% yet they are nevertheless vitally connected 
one with the other. The superior character of truth and seriousness, in the 
matter and substance of the best poetry, is inseparable from the superior- 
ity of diction and movement marking its style and manner. Tlie two 
superiorities are closely related, and are in steadfast proportion one to 
the other. So far as high poetic truth and seriousness are w^anting to a 
poet’s matter and substance, so far also, we may be sure, will a high poetic 
stamp of diction and movement be wanting to his style and manner. In 
proportion as this high stamp of diction and movement, again, is absent 
from a poet’s style and manner, we shall find, also, that high poetic 
truth and seriousness are absent from liis substance and matter. 

So stated, these are but diy generalities; their whole force lies in their 
application. And I could wish every student of poetry to make the appli- 
cation of them for himself. Made by himself, the application w^ould im- 
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press itself upon his mind far more deeply than made by me. Neither will 
my limits allow me to make any fuD application of the generalitic's above 
propounded; but in the hope of bringing out, at any rate, some signifi- 
cance in them, and of establishing an important principle more firmly by 
their means, I will, in the space which remains to me, follow rapidly from 
the commencement the course of our English poetry with them in my 
view. 

Once more I return to the early poetry of France, with which our own 
poetry, in its origins, is indissolubly connected. In the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, that seed-time of all modern language and literature, 
the poetry of France had a clear predominance in Europe. Of the two 
divisions of that poetry, its productions in the /r/ngwe (Toil and its produc- 
tions in the langxie d"oCy the poetry of the longue d'oc, of southern France, 
of the troubadours, is of importance because of its effect on Italian litera- 
ture — the first literature of modem Europe to strike the true and grand 
note, and to bring forth, as in Dante and Petrarch it brought forth, 
classics. But the predominance of Frcm'h poetry in Europe, during the 
twelfth and tliirteenth centuries, is due to its po('tr>^ of the* Icingue d\nl, 
the poetry of northern France and of the tongiu' which is now the Frcmch 
language. In tlie twelfth century the bloom of this roinanee-po('trv was 
earlier and stronger in England, at the court of our Anglo-Norman kings, 
than in France itself. But it was a bloom of French poetry; and as our 
native poetry formed itself, it formcnl itself out of this. 11 k' romance- 
poems which took possession of the heart and imagination of Europe in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are French; “they arc,” as Southey 
justly says, “the pride of French literature, nor have we anvthing which 
can be placed in competition with them.” Themes were supplied from 
all quarters; but the romance-setting which was common to them all, and 
which gained the ear of Europe, was French. This constituted for the*. 
French poetry, literature, and language, at the height of the Middle Ages, 
an unchallenged predominance. The Italian Brunetlo Latini, the master 
of Dante, wrote his Treasure in French because, he says, “/c jxirleure en 
est plus dSlitahle et plus commune d tout as gens^ [their speech is more 
charming and more commonly shared by the whole people]. In the same 
century, the thirteenth, the French romance-writer, (Christian of Troyes, 
formulates the claims, in chivalry and letters, of France, his native 
country, as follows: 

Or vous art par ce livre apris, 

Que Gresse ot de chevalerie 

Le ]jremier los et de clergie; 
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Puis Vint chevalerie d Rome, 

Et de la clergie la some, 

Qui ore est en France venue, 

Diex doinst quele i soit retenue, 

Et que li lius li abelisse 
Tant que de France nisse 
Vonor qui s*i est arestSel 

Now by this book you will learn that first Greece had the renown for 
chivalry and letters; then chivalry and the primacy in letters passed to 
Rome, and now it is come to France. God grant it may be kept there; 
and that the place may please it so well, that tlie honour which has come 
to make stay in France may never depart thence I 

Yet it is now all gone, tins French romance-poetry, of which the weight 
of substance and the power of style are not unfairly represented by this 
extract from Christian of Troyes. Only by means oi the historic estimate 
can we persuade ourselves now to tliink that any of it is of poetical im- 
portance. 

But in the fourteenth century there comes an Englishman nourished 
on this poetry, taught his trade by this poetry, getting words, rhyme, 
metre from this poetry; for even of that stanza which the Italians used, 
and which Chaucer derived immediately from the Italians, the basis and 
suggestion was probably given in France. Chaucer (I have already named 
him) fascinated his contemporaries, but so too did Christian of Troyes and 
Wolfram of Eschcnbach. Chaucer’s power of fascination, however, is en- 
during; his poetical importance does not need the assistance of the historic 
estimate; it is real. lie is a genuine sourc'e of joy and strength, which is 
flowing still for us and \vi\\ flow always. He will be read, as time goes on, 
far more generally than he is read now. His language is a cause of dilB- 
culty for us; but so also, and I think in quite as great a degree, is the 
language of Burns. In Chaucer s case, as in that of Bums, it is a difficulty 
to be unhesitatingly accepted and overcome. 

If we ask ourselves wherein consists the immense superiority of 
Chaucer's poetry over the romance-poetry — why it is that in passing from 
tins to Chaucer we suddenly feel ourselves to be in another world, we 
shall find that his superiority is both in tlie substance of his poetry and 
in the style of his poetry. His superiority in substance is given by his 
large, free, simple, clear yet kindly view of human life — so unlike the total 
want, in the romance-poets, of all intelligent command of it. Chaucer 
has not their helplessness; he has gained tlie power to survey the world 
from a central, a truly human point of view. We have only to call to mind 
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tlie Prologue to The Canterbury Tales. The right comment upon it is 
Dryden's: “It is sufficient to say, according to tlie proverb, that here is 
Gods plenty” And again: “Tie is a perpetual fountain of good sense.” It is 
by a large, free, sound representation of things tliat poetry, this high 
criticism of life, has truth of substance; and Chaucer s poetry has truth 
of substance. 

Of his style and manner, if we tliink first of tlie romance-poetry and 
then of Chaucer s divine liquidness of diction, his divine fluidity of move- 
ment, it is difficult to speak temperately. They are irresistible, and justify 
all the rapture with wliich his successors speak of his “gold dew-drops of 
speech.” Johnson misses the point entirely when he finds fault with Dry- 
den for ascribing to Chaucer the first refinement of our numbers, and 
says that Gower also can show smooth numbers and easy rhymes. The 
refinement of our numbers means something far more than this. A nation 
may have versifiers with smooth numbers and easy rhymes, and yet may 
have no real poetry at all. Chaucer is the father of our splendid English 
poetry; he is our “well of English undefiled,” because by the lovely charm 
of his diction, the lovely charm of his movement, he makes an epoch and 
founds a tradition. In Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Keats, we can follow 
the tradition of the liquid diction, the fluid movement, of Cliaucer; at 
one time it is hLs liquid diction of which in these poets we feel the virtue, 
and at another time it is his fluid movement. And the virtue is irresistible. 

Bounded as is my space, I must yet find room for an example of 
Chaucers virtue, as I haye given examples to show the virtue of the 
great classics. I feel disposed to say that a single line is enough to show the 
charm of Chaucer’s verse; that merely one line like this — 

O martyr souded ® in virginitee! 

has a virtue of manner and movement such as we shall not find in all the 
verse of romance-poetry; but this is saying nothing. Tlie virtue is such as 
we shall not find, perhaps, in all English poetry, outside tlie poets whom 
I have named as the special inheritors of Chaucer’s tradition. A single 
line, however, is too little if we have not the strain of Chaucer’s verse 
well in our memory; let us take a stanza. It is from The Prioress’s Tale, 
tlie story of the Christian child murdered in a Jewry — 

My throte is cut unto my nekke-bone 
Said^ this child, and as by way of kinde 
I should have deyd, yea, long^ time agone; 


8. The French soudS; soldered, fixed fast. 
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But Jesu Christ, as ye in hookas finde, 

Will that his glory last and be in minde, 

And for the worship of his mother dere 
Yet may I sing O Alma loud and clere. 

Wordsworth has modernized tliis Tale, and to feel how delicate and 
evanescent is the charm of verse, we have only to read Wordsworth s 
first tliree lines of tliis stanza after Chaucer’s — 

My throat is cut unto the bone, I trow. 

Said this young child, and by the law of kind 
I should have died, yea, many hours ago. 

Tlie chann is departed. It is often said that the power of liquidness and 
fluidity in Chaucer's verse was dependent upon a free, a licentious dealing 
with language, such as is now impossible; upon a liberty, such as Burns 
too enjoyed, of making words like neck, bird, into a dissyllable by adding 
to them, and words like cause, rhyme, into a dissyllable by sounding the 
e mute. It is true that Chaucer’s fluidity^ is conjoined with tliis liberty, and 
is admirably s(‘rved by it; but we ought not to say that it was dependent 
upon it. It was d('pend(‘nt upon his talent. Other poets with a like liberty 
do not attain to the fluidity of Chaucer; Burns himself does not attain to it. 
Poets, again, who liave a talent akin to Chaucer’s, such as Shakespeare or 
Keats, have known how to attain to his fluidity without the like liberty. 

And yet (Chaucer is not one of the great classics. His poetry transcends 
and effaces, easily and without effort, all the romance-poetry of Catholic 
Christendom; it transcends and effaces all the English poetry contempo- 
rary with it, it transcends and effaces all the English poetry subsequent 
to it down to tlie age of Elizabeth. Of such avail is poetic truth of sub- 
stance, in its natural and necessary union with po^'tic truth of style. And 
yet, I say, Chaucer is not one of the great classics. He has not their accent. 
What is w^anting to him is suggested by the mere mention of the name of 
the first great classic of Christendom, the immortal poet who died eighty’ 
years before Chaucer — Dante. The accent of such verse as 

In la sua voloniade d nostra pace . . . 

is altogether beyond Chaucer’s reach; we praise him, but we feel that 
this accent is out of the queslion for him. It may be said that it was neces- 
sarily out of the reach of any poet in the England of that stage of growih. 
Possibly; but we arc to adopt a real, not a historic, estimate of poetry. 
However we may account for its absence, something is wanting, then, 
to the poetry of Chaucer, which poetry must have before it can be plactxl 
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in the glorious class of the best. And there is no doubt what that some- 
thing is. It is the (nrovBaioTr^^ [spouddiotes; seriousness] the high and ex- 
cellent seriousness, which Aristotle assigns as one of the giand virtues of 
poetry. The substance of Chaucer’s poetry, his view of things and his 
criticism of life, has largeness, freedom, shrewdness, benignity; but it lias 
not tliis high seriousness. Homer's criticism of life has it, Dante s has it, 
Shakespeare's has it. It is this chiefly which gives to our spirits what they 
can rest upon; and with the increasing demands of our modem ages upon 
poetry, this viitue of giving us what we can rest upon will be more and 
more highly esteemed. A voice from the slums of Paiis, fifty or sixty years 
after Chaucer, the voice of poor Villon out of his life of riot and crime, has 
at its happy moments (as, for instance, in the last stanza of “La Belle 
Heaulmi^re" more of this important poetic virtue of seriousness than all 
the productions of Chaucer. But its apparition in Villon, and in men like 
Villon, is fitful; the greatness of the great poets, the power of their criti- 
cism of life, is that their virtue is sustained. 

To our praise, therefore, of Chaucer as a poet there must be this limita- 
tion; he lacks the liigh seriousness of the great classics, and therewith an 
important part of their virtue. Still, the main fact for us to bear in mind 
about Chaucer is his sterling value according to that r('al estimate which 
we firmly adopt for all poets. lie has poetic truth of substance, though he 
has not high poetic seriousness, and corresponding to hi§^ truth of sub- 
stance he has an exquisite virtue of style and manner. With him is bom 
our real poetry. 

For my present purpose I need not dwell on our Elizabethan poetry, 
or on the continuation and close of this poetr)^ in Milton. We all of us 
profess to be agreed in the estimate of this poetry; we all of us recognize 


g. TTie name Heaulmiire is said to be derivi*(i from a headdress (htiin) worn as a 
mark by courtesans In Villon’s ballad, a poor old creature f)f tins class laments 
her days of youth and beauty. The last stanza of the ballad inns thus — 

Ainsi le hon temps ref^retons 
Entre nous, pautrrs t ietUes sottes. 

Assises has, d froppt tons. 

Tout en uiiff tas commp jyelottes; 

A pi'tit feu de (henevottes 
Tost allumees, tost estainrtes. 

Et jadis fusnws st mignoftrs/ 

Aimi en prerul d maxntz et nuiintcs. 

ITin.s amonjtst ourselves we regret tlie good time, poor silly old things, low- 
seated on our heels, all in a heap like so many balls, by a little* fire of hemp- 
stallcs, soon lighted, soon spent. And once we wore such dai lings! So hires it 
witli many and many a one. 
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it as great poetry, our greatest, and Shakespeare and Milton as our 
poetical classics. The real estimate, here, has universal currency. With 
the next age of our poetry divergency and difficulty begin. An historic esti- 
mate of that poetry has established itself; and the question is, whether 
it will be found to coincide with the real estimate. 

The age of Dryden, together with oiir whole eighteenth centmy which 
followed it, sincerely believed itself to have produced poetical classics of 
its own, and even to have made advance, in poetry, beyond all its prede- 
cessors. Dryden regards as not seriously disputable tlie opinion ‘^that the 
sweetness of English verse was never understood or practised by our 
fathers.” Cowley could see nothing at all in Chaucer’s poetry. Dryden 
heartily admired it, and, as we have seen, praised its matter admirably; 
but of its exquisite manner and movement all he can find to say is that 
“there is the rude sweetness of a Scotch tune in it, which is natural and 
pleasing, though not perfect.” Addison, wishing to praise Chaucer’s num- 
bers, compares them with Dryden’s own. And all through the eightcentli 
centurv, nnd down even into our own times, the stereotyped phrase of 
approbation for good verse found in our early poetry has been, tliat it 
even approached the verse of Dr\'dc‘n, Addison, Pope, and Johnson. 

Are Dryden and Pope poetical classics? Is the historic estimate, which 
represents them as such, and which has been so long established that it 
cannot easily give way, the real estimate? Wordsworth and Coleridge, as 
is well known, denied it; but the authority of Wordswnrth and Coleridge 
doc's not w^eigh much with the young generation, and there are many 
signs to show^ that the eighteenth century and its judgments are coming 
into favour again. Are the favourite poets of the eighteenth century 
classics? 

It is impossible within my present limits to discuss the question fully. 
And what man of letters would not shrink from seeming to dispose 
dictatorially of the claims of two men w’ho arc, at any rate, such masters 
in letters as Dryden and Pope; two men of such admirable talent, both of 
them, and one of them, Drjdeii, a man, on all sides, of such energetic 
and genial pow or? And yet, if we are to gain tlie full benefit from poetry, 
wo must have the real estimate of it. I ca^t about for some mode of ar- 
riving, in the piosent case, at such an estimate wthout offence. And per- 
haps the best w'ay is to begin, as it is easy to begin, with cordial praise. 

When we find Chapman, the Elizabethan translator of Homer, express- 
ing himself in his preface thus: ‘Though truth in her very nakedness sits in 
so deep a pit, that from Cades to Aurora and Ganges few' eyes can sound 
her, I hope yet those few here will so discover and confirm that, the date 
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being out of her darkness in this morning of our poet, he shall now gird 
his temples with the sun,” we pronounce that such a prose is intolerable. 
When we find Milton writing: “And long it was not after, when I was 
confirmed in this opinion, that he, who would not be fmstrate of his hope 
to write well hereafter in laudable things, ought himself to be a true 
poem," we pronounce that such a prose has its own grandeur, but that it is 
obsolete and inconvenient. But when we find Dryden telling us: “What 
Virgil wrote in the vigour of his age, in plenty and at ease, I have under- 
taken to translate in my declining years; struggling with wants, oppresseci 
with sickness, curbed in my genius, liable to be misconstrued in all I 
write,” then we exclaim that here at last we have the true English prose, 
a prose such as we would all gladly use if we only knew how. Yet Dryden 
was Milton’s contemporary. 

But after the Restoration the time had come when our nation felt the 
imperious need of a fit prose. So, too, the time had likewise come when 
our nation felt the imperious need of freeing itself from the absorbing 
preoccupation which religion in the Puritan age had exercis(‘d. It was 
impossible that this freedom should be brought about without some n<'ga- 
tive excess, without some neglect and impairment of the religious life of 
the soul; and the spiritual history of the eighteenth centuiy shows us that 
the freedom was not achieved without them. Still, the freedom was 
achieved; the preoccupation, an undoubtedly baneful and retarding one if 
it had continued, was got rid of. And as with religion amongst us at tliat 
period, so it was also with letters. A fit prose was a necessity; but it was 
impossible tl>at a fit prose should establish itself amongst us without 
some touch of frost to the imaginative life of the soul. The needful quali- 
ties for a fit prose are regularity, uniformity, precision, balance. Tlie men 
of letters, whose destiny it may be to bring their nation to tlic attainment 
of a fit prose, must of necessity, whether they work in prose or in verse, 
give a predominating, an almost exclusive attention to tlie qualities of 
regularity, uniformity, precision, balance. But an almost exclusive atten- 
tion to these qualities involves some repression and silencing of poetry. 

We are to regard Dryden as the puissant and glorious founder. Pope 
as the splendid high priest, of our age of prose and reason, of our excellent 
and indispensable eighteenth century. For the puiposcs of thdr mission 
and destiny their poetry, like tlieir prose, is admirable. Do you ask me 
whether Dryden’s verse, take it almost where you will, is not good? 

A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchangetl. 

Fed on the lawns and in the forest ranged. 
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I answer: Admirable for the purposes of the inaugiirator of an age of 
prose and reason. Do you ask me whether Pope's verse, take it almost 
where you will, is not good? 

To Hounslow Heath I point, and Banstead Down; 

Thenc'e comes your mutton, and these chicks iny own. 

I answer: Admirable for the purposes of the high priest of an age of prose 
and reason. But do you ask me whether such verse proceeds from men 
with an adequate poetic criticism of life, from men whose criticism of life 
has a high seriousness, or even, without that high seriousniess, has poetic 
largeness, freedom, insight, benignity? Do you ask me whether the ap- 
plication of ideas to life in the verse of these men, often a powerful ap- 
plication, no doubt, is a powerful pnrtic application? Do you ask me 
whether tlie poetry of these men has either the matter or the inseparable 
manner of such an adequate poetic criticism; whether it has the accent of 


or of 


Absent thee fioin felicity awhile . . . 


or of 


And what is else not U) be overcome . . . 


O martvr souded in virginitee! 

I answcT: It has not and cannot have thc‘m; it is the p<^etr>^ of the builders 
of an age of prose and reason. Though they may write in verse, though 
they may in a certain st'nse be masters of tlie art of versification. Dry- 
den and Pope are not classic\s of our pO(‘try, they are classics of our prose. 

(^ray is our poetical classic of tliat literature and age; the position of 
Cray is singular, and demands a word of notice here. He has not the 
volume or the power of poets who, eoming in times more favourable, have 
attained to an independent criticism of life. But he lived with the great 
poets, h(‘ lived, above all, w ith the Crec»ks, through peq^etually studying 
and enjoying them; and he caught their poetic point of view^ for regarding 
life, caught their poetic manner. Tlie point of view’ and the manner are 
not self-sprung in him, he caught them of others; and he bad not the free 
and abundant use of them. But whei* as Addison and Pope never had 
the use of them. Gray had the use of them at times. He is the scantiest and 
frailest of classics in our poetry, but he is a classic. 

And now, after Gray, we are met, as we draw towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, we are met by the great name of Burns. We enter 
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now on times where the personal estimate of poets begins to be rife, and 
where the real estimate of them is not reached without difficulty. But in 
spite of the disturbing pressures of personal partiality, of national partial- 
ity, let us try to reach a real estimate of the poetry of Burns. 

By his English poetry Bums in general belongs to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and has little importance for us. 

Mark ru£Ban Violence, distain’d with crimes, 

Rousing elate in these degenerate times; 

View unsuspecting Innocence a prey, 

As guileful Fraud points out the erring way; 

While subtle Litigation's pliant tongue 

The life-blood equal sucks of Right and Wrong! 

Evidently tliis is not the real Bums, or his name and fame would have 
disappeared long ago. Nor is Clarinda’s love-poet, Sylvander, the real 
Burns either. But he tells us liimself: 'Tlicse English songs gravel me to 
death. I have not the command of the language that I have of my native 
tongue. In fact, I think that my ideas are more barren in English than in 
Scotch. I have been at ‘Duncan Gray’ to dress it in English, but all I can 
do is desperately stupid.” We English turn naturally, in Burns, to the 
poems in our own language, because we can read them easily; but in 
those poems we have not the real Burns. 

The real Bums is of course in his Scotch poems. Let us boldly say that 
of much of this poetry, a poetry dealing perpetually with Scotch drink, 
Scotch religion, and Scotch manners, a Scotchman’s estimate is apt to be 
personal. A Scotchman is used to this world of Scotch drink, Scotch re- 
ligion, and Scotch manners; he has a tenderness for it; he meets its poet 
half-way. In this tender mood he reads pieces like the "Holy Fair” or 
“Halloween.” But this world of Scotch drink, Scotch rt'ligion, and Scotch 
manners is against a poet, not for him, when it is not a partial countryman 
who reads him; for in itself it is not a beautiful world, and no one can deny 
that it is of advantage to a poet to deal with a beautiful world. Burns’s 
world of Scotch drink, Scotch religion, and Scotch manners is often a 
harsh, a sordid, a repulsive world; even the world of liis "Cotter s Saturday 
Night” is not a beautiful world. No doubt a poet’s criticism of life may 
have such tmth and power that it triumphs over its world atid delights 
us. Bums may triumph over his world, often he does triumph over his 
world, but let us observe how and where. Bums is the first case we have 
bad where the bias of the personal estimate tends to mislead; let us look 
at him closely, he can bear it. 
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Many of his admirers will tell us that we have Burns, convivial, gen- 
uine, delightful, here — 

Leeze me on drink! it gies ns mair 
Than either school or college; 

It kindles wit, it waukens lair. 

It pangs us foil o' knowledge. 

Be 't whisky gill or penny wheep 
Or ony stronger potion, 

It nev(‘r fails, on drinking deep. 

To kittle lip our notion 

By night or day. 

There is a great deal of that sort of thing in Bums, and it is unsatisfactory, 
not because it is bacchanalian poetry, but because it has not that accent 
of sincerity which bacchanalian poetry, to do it jnstice, very often has. 
There is something in it of bravado, soinetliing which makes us feel that 
we have not the man .speaking to us with his real voice; something, 
lheref(^re, poetically unsound. 

With still more confidcaice will his admirers tell us that we have the 
genuine Bums, the gr(‘al poet, when his strain asserts the independence, 
equality, dignity, of men, as in the famous song ‘Tor a* that and a' that” — 

A prince can rnak' a belled knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a' that; 

But an lione.st man’s aboon his might, 

Gnid faith he manna fa' that! 

For a' that, and a' that, 

Their dignities, and a' that, 

The ]nth o' .seiKse, and pride o' worth, 

Arc higher rank than a' that. 

Here thev find his grand, genuine touches; and still more, when this 
puissant genius, who so often set morality at defiance, falls moralizing — 

The sacred lowe o’ weel-placed love 
Luxuriantly indulge it; 

But never tempt th’ illicit rove, 

Tho' naething should divulge it. 

I waive the (piantum o' the sin, 

The hazard o’ concealing. 

But och! it hardens a’ within. 

And petrifies the feeling. 

Or in a higher strain — 
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Who made the heart, *tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us; 

He knows each chord, its various tone; 

Etieh spring, its various bias. 

Then at the balance lei's be mute. 

We never can adjust it; 

What’s done we partly may compute. 

But know not what's resisted. 

Or in a better strain yet, a strain, his admirers will say, unsurpassable— 

To make a happy fireside cb'me 
To weans and wife. 

That's the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life. 

lliere is a criticism of life for you, the admirers of Bums will say to us; 
there is tlie application of ideas to lifel There is, undoubtedly. I'he doc- 
trine of the last-quoted lines coincides almost exactly with what was the 
aim and end, Xenophon tells us, of all the teacliing of Socrates. And the 
application is a powerful one; made by a man of vigorous understanding, 
and (need I say?) a master of language. 

But for supreme poetical success more is required than the powerful 
application of ideas to life; it must be an application under the conditions 
fixed by the laws of poetic truth and poetic beauty. Those laws fix as 
an essential condition, in th§ poet’s treatment of sucli matters as an* here 
in que.stion, high seriousness — the higli seriousness wliich comes from 
absolute sincerity. The accent of high seriousness, born of absolute sincer- 
ity, is what gives to such verse as 

In Ui sua voloritadc d no.vtra pace . . . 

to such criticism of life as Dante’s, its power. Is tliis accent felt in the 
passages wliich I have been quoting from Burns? Surely not; surely, if our 
sense is quick, we must perceive tfiat wo have not in those passages a 
voice from the very inmost soul of the genuine Bums; he is not speaking 
to us from these depths, he is more or less preacliing. And the compensa- 
tion for admiring such passages loss, from missing the perfect poetic ac- 
cent in them, will be that we shall admire more the poetry where that 
accent is found. 

No; Bums, like Chaucer, comes short of the high seriousness of the 
great classics, and the virtue of matter and manner which goes with tliat 
high seriousness is wanting to his work. At moments he touches it in a pro- 
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found and passionate melancholy, as in those four immortal lines taken by 
Byron as a motto for TJie Bride of Abydos, but which have in them a 
depth of poetic quality such as resides in no verse of Byron’s own — 

Had we never loved sae kindly. 

Had we never loved sae blindly, 

Never met, or never parted, 

We had ne'er been broken-hearted. 

But a whole poem of that quality Burns cannot make; the rest, in the 
"Farewell to Nancy,” is verbiage. 

We arrive best at the real estimate of Burns, I think, by conceiving his 
work as having tnith of matter and truth of manner, but not the accent or 
the poetic virtue of the highest masters. IJis genuine criticism of life, 
when the sheer poet in him speaks, is ironic; it is not — 

Thou Power Supreme, whose mighty scheme 
lliese woes of mine fulfil. 

Here fiiTn 1 rest, they must be best 
Because they are Thy will! 

It is far rather: "WHiistle ovvre the lave o’t!” Yet we may say of him as of 
(Chaucer, that of life and the world, as they come before him, his view 
is large, free, shrewd, benignant — truly poetic, therefore; and his manner 
of rendering what he sees is to match. But we must note, at the same 
time, his great difference from Chaucer. The freedom of Chaucer is 
heightened, in Bums, by a fiery, reckless energy^; the benignity of 
Chaucer deepens, in Burns, into an overwhelming sense of the pathos 
of things — of the pathos of human nature, the pathos, also, of non-human 
nature. Instead of the fluidity of Chaucer’s manner, the manner of Burns 
has spring, bounding swiftness. Bums is by far the greater force, though 
he has perhaps less charm. The world of Chaucer is fairer, richer, more 
significant than that of Burns; but when the largeness and freedom of 
Burns get full sweep, as in Tam d Sbanter^ or still more in that puissant 
and splendid production, The Jolly Be^^ars, his world may be what it will, 
his poetic genius triumphs over it. In the world of The Jolly Beggars 
there is more than hideousness and squalor, there is bestiality; yet tlie 
piece is a superb poetic success. It has a breadth, tiuth, and power which 
make tlic famous scene in Auerbach .s Cellar, of Goethes Faust, seem 
artificial and tame beside it, and which are only matched by Shakespeare 
and Aristophanes. 

Here, where his largeness and freedom serve him so admirably, and 
also in those poems and songs where to shrewdness he adds infinite arch- 
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ness and wit, and to benignity infinite pathos, where his manner is flaw- 
less, and a perfect poetic whole is tlie result — in things like the address to 
the mouse whose home he had ruined, in things like “Duncan Gray,* 
“Tam Glen," “Whistle and Til come to you my Lad,” “Auld Lang Syne” 
(this list might be made much longer) — here we have the genuine Burns, 
of whom the real estimate must be high indeed. Not a classic, nor witli 
the excellent (nrovSatoTrj^ [spoudaiotes] of the great classics, nor with a 
verse rising to a criticism of life and a virtue like theirs; but a poet with 
thorough truth of substance and an answering truth of style, giving us a 
poetry sound to the core. We all of us have a leaning towaids the pa- 
thetic, and may be inclined perhaps to prize Burns most for his touclies 
of piercing, sometimes almost intolerable, pathos; for verse like — 

We twa hae paidl’t i' the burn 
From mornin' sun till dine; 

But seas between us braid hae roar'd 
Sin auld long syne . • . 

where he is as lovely as he is sound. But perhaps it is by the perfection of 
soundness of his lighter and archer masterpieces that he is poetically 
most wholesome for us. For the votary misled by a personal estimate of 
Shelley, as so many of us have been, are, and will be — of that beautiful 
spirit building his many-coloured haze of words and images 

Pinnacled dim in the intense inane — 

no contact can be wholesomer than the contact with Burns at his archest 
and soundest. Side by side with the 

On the brink of the night and the morning 
My coursers are wont to respire. 

But the Earth has just whispered a warning 
That their flight must be swifter than fiie . • . 

of Prometheus Unbound, how salutary, how very salutary, to place this 
from “Tam Glen” — 


My minnie does constantly deave me 
And. bids me beware o* young men; 

They flatter, she says, to deceive me; 

But wha can think sae o’ Tam Glen? 

But we enter on burning ground as we approach the poetry of times 
so near to us — ^poetry like that of Byron, Shelley, and Wordsworth — of 
which the estimates are so often not only personal, but personal with 
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passion. For my purpose, it is enough to have taken the single case of 
Bums, the first poet we come to of whose work the estimate formed is 
evidently apt to be personal, and to have suggested how we may proceed, 
using the poetry of the great classics as a sort of touchstone, to correct this 
estimate, as we had previously corrected by the same means the historic 
estimate where we met with it. A collection like the present, with its 
succession of celebrated names and celebrated poems, ofiFers a good op- 
portunity to us for resolutely endeavouring to make our estimates of 
poetry real. I have sought to point out a method which will help us in 
making them so, and to exhibit it in use so far as to put any one who likes 
in a way of applying it for himself. 

At any rate the end to which the method and tlie estimate are designed 
to lead, and from leading to which, if they do lead to it, they get their 
whole value — the benefit of being able clearly to feel and deeply to enjoy 
the best, the truly classic, in poetry — ^is an end, let me say it once more at 
parting, of supreme importance. We are often told that an era is opening 
in which wc are to see multitudes of a common sort of readers, and 
masses of a common sort of literature; that such readers do not want and 
could not relish anything better than such literature, and that to provide it 
is bc*coming a vast and profitable industry. Even if good literature entirely 
lost airrency with the world, it would still be abundantly worth-while 
to continue to enjoy it by oneself. But it never will lose currency with the 
world, in spite of momentary appearances; it never will lose supremacy. 
Currency and supremacy are insured to it, not indeed by the world’s 
delicate and conscious choice, but by something far deeper — by the in- 
stinct of self-preservation in humanity. 



Sweetness 
and Light 


^ disparagers of culture make its motive curiosity; sometimes, 

indeed, they make its motive mere exclusiveness and vanity. Tlie culture 
which is supposed to plume itself on a smattering of Greek and Latin is 
a culture which is begotten by nothing so intellectual as curiosity; if is 
valued either out of sheer vanity and ignorance, or else as an engine of 
sociiil and class distinction, separating its holder, like a badge or tilh' 
from other people who have not got it. No serious man w(.)uld call this 
culture, or attach any value to it, as culbire, at all. To find the real ground 
for the very differing estimate which serious people will set upon culture, 
we must find some motive for culture in the terms of which may lie a 
real ambiguity; and such a motive the word curiosity gives us. 

I have before now pointed out that we English do not, like the foi- 
eigners, use this word in a good sense as well as in a bad sense. With us 
tlie word is always used in a somewhat disapproving sense. A liber td and 
intelligent eagerness about the things of the mind may be meant by a 
foreigner when he speaks of curiosity, but with us the w^ord always con- 
veys a certain notion of frivolous and unedif)nng activity. In the Quar- 
terly Review, some little time ago, was an estimate of the celebrated 
French critic, M. Sainte-Beuve, and a very inadequate estimate it in my 
judgment was. And its inadequacy consisted chiefly in this; that in our 
English way it left out of sight the double sense really involved in the 
word curiosity, thinking enough was said to stamp M. Sainta-BcMive with 
blame if it was said that he was impelled in his operations as a critic b^ 
curiosity, and omitting either to perceive that M. Sainte-Befuve liimself, 
and many other people with him, would consider that this was praise- 
worthy and not blameworthy, or to point out why it ought really to be 
accounted worthy of blame and not of praise. For as there is a curiosity 
about intellectual matters which is futile, and merely a disease, so there 
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is certainly a curiosity — a desire after the things of tlie mind simply for 
their own sakes and for the pleasure of seeing them as they are — which 
is, in an intelligent being, natural and laudable. Nay, and the very desire 
to see things as they are implies a balance and regulation of mind which 
is not often attained without fruitful effort, and which is the very opposite 
of tlie blind and diseased impulse of mind which is what we mean to 
blame when we blame curiosity. Montesquieu says: “The first motive 
which ought to impel us to study is the desire to augment the excellence 
of our nature, and to render an intelligent being yet more intelligent.” 
This is the true ground to assign for the genuine scientific passion, how- 
ever manifested, and for culture, viewed simply as a fruit of this passion; 
and it is a worthy ground, even though we let the term curiosity stand to 
describe it. 

But there is of culture another view, in which not solely the scientific 
passion, the sheer desire to see things as they are, natural and proper in 
an intelligent being, appears as the ground of it. There is a view in which 
all the love of our neighbour, the impulses towards action, help, and 
beneficence, the desire for removing human error, clearing human confu- 
sion, and diminishing human misery, the noble aspiration to leave the 
world better and happier than we found it — motives eminently such as 
are called social — c'ome in as part of the grounds of culture, and the main 
and pre-eminent part. Culture is tlien properly described not as having 
its origin in curiosity, but as having its origin in the love of perfection; it 
is a study of perfection. It moves by the force, not merely or primarily of 
the scientific passion for piue knowledge, but also of the moral and social 
passion for doing good. As, in the first view of it, we took for its worthy 
motto Montesquieu’s words: “To render an intelligent being yet more in- 
telligent!” so, in the second view of it, there is no better motto which it 
can have than tliese words of Bishop Wilson: “To make reason and the 
will of Cod prevail!” 

Only, whereas the passion for doing good is apt to be over-hasty in de- 
termining w'hat reason and the will of God say, because its turn is for act- 
ing rather than thinking, and it wants to be beginning to act; and 
whereas it is apt to take its own conceptions, which proceed from its 
own state of development and share in all the imperfections and im- 
maturities of this, for a basis of action; what distinguishes culture is that 
it is possessed by the scientific passion as well as by the passion of doing 
good; that it demands worthy notions of reason and tlie will of God, and 
does not readily suffer its own crude conceptions to substitute themselves 
for them. And knowing that no action or institution can bo salutary and 
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stable which is not based on reason and the will of God, it is not so bent 
on acting and instituting, even with the great aim of diminishing human 
error and misery ever before its thoughts, but that it can remember that 
acting and instituting are of little use, unless we know how and what 
we ought to act and to institute. 

This culture is more interesting and more far-reaching than that other, 
which is founded solely on the scientific passion for knowing. But it 
needs times of faith and ardour, times when the intellectual horizon is 
opening and widening all round us, to flourish in. And is not the close and 
bounded intellectual horizon within which w^c have long lived and 
moved now lifting up, and are not new lights finding free passage to shine 
in upon us? For a long time thcTC was no passage for them to make their 
way in upon us, and then it was of no use to think of adapting the 
world s action to them. Where was the hope of making reason and the 
will of God prevail among people who had a routine wdiich they had 
christened reason and the will of God, in which thev were inextricably 
bound, and beyond which they had no power of looking? But now the 
iron force of adhesion to the old rcmtinc' — social, political, religious — has 
wonderfully yielded; the iron force of exclusion of all which is new has 
wonderfully yielded. Tlie dangcT now is, not that people should obsti- 
nately refuse to allow anything hut their old routine to pass for reason and 
the will of Cod, but enther that they should allow some novelty or other to 
pass for these too easily, or else that they should undcTratc the impor- 
tance of them altogether, and think it eiiougli to follow action for its own 
sake, without troubling themselvi\s to make r(*ason and the will of God 
prevail therein. Now, then, is the moment for culture to be of service, 
culture which believes in making reason and the will of God prevail, be- 
lieves in perfection, is the study and pursuit of perfection, and is no longer 
debarred, by a rigid invincible exclusion of whatever is new, from getting 
acceptance for its ideas, simply because they are new. 

The moment this view of cnilture is seized, the moment it is regarded 
not solely as the endeavour to see things as they arc, to draw towards a 
knowledge of the universal order which seems to be intended and aimed 
at in the world, and which it is a man s happiness to go along with or his 
misery to go counter to — to learn, in short, the will of God — the moment, 
I say, culture is considered not merely as the endeavour to see and 
learn this, but as the endeavour, also, to make it prevail, the moral, social, 
and beneficent character of culture becomes manifest. The mere endeav- 
our to see and learn the truth for our own personal satisfaction is indeed 
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a commencement for making it prevail, a preparing the way for this, 
which always serves this, and is wrongly, therefore, stamped with blame 
absolutely in itself and not only in its caricature and degeneration. But 
perhaps it has got stamped with blame, and disparaged with the dubious 
title of curiosity, because in comparison with this wider endeavour of 
such great and plain utility it looks selfish, petty, and unprofitable. 

And religion, the greatest and most important of the efforts by which 
the human race has manifested its impulse to perfect itself — religion, that 
voice of the deepest human experience— does not only enjoin and sanc- 
tion the aim wliich is the great aim of culture, the aim of setting our- 
selves to ascertain what perfection is and to make it prevail; but also, in 
determining generally in what human perfection consists, religion comes 
to a conclusion identical with that which culture — culture seeking the 
determination of this question through all the voices of human experience 
which have been heard upon it, of art, science, poetry, philosophy, his- 
tory, as well as of religion, in order to give a greater fullness and certainty 
to its solution — likewise reaches. Religion says: The kingdom of God is 
unthin you; and culture, in like manner, places human perfection in an 
internal condition, in the growtli and predominance of our humanity 
proper, as distinguished from our animality. It places it in the ever-in- 
creasing efficacy and in the general harmonious expansion of those gifts of 
thought and feeling which make the peculiar dignity, wealth, and 
happiness of human nature. As I have said on a former occasion: “It is in 
making endless additions to itself, in the endless expansion of its powers, 
in endless growth in wisdom and beauty, that the spirit of the human 
race finds its ideal. To reach this ideal, culture is an indispensable aid, 
and that is the true value of culture.” Not a having and a resting, but a 
growing and a becoming, is the character of perfection as culture con- 
ceives it; and here, too, it coincides with religion. 

And because men arc all members of one great whole, and the sympa- 
thy which is in human nature will not allow one member to be indifferent 
to the rest or to have a perfect welfare independent of the rest, the ex- 
pansion of our humanity, to suit the idea of perfection wdiich culture 
forms, must be a general expansion. Perfection as culture conceives it, 
is not possible while the individual remains isolated. The individual is 
required, under pain of being stunted jnd enfeebled in his own develop- 
ment if he disobeys, to carry others along with him in liis march towards 
perfection, to be continually doing all he ciin to enlarge and increase the 
volume of tlie human stream sweeping thitherward. And here, once 
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more, culture lays on us the same obligation as religion, which says, as 
Bishop Wilson has admirably put it, that ‘‘to promote the kingdom of 
God is to increase and hasten one’s own happiness.” 

But, finally, perfection — as culture, from a thorough disinterested study 
of human nature and human experience learns to conceive it — is a har- 
monious expansion of all the powers which make the beauty and worth of 
human nature, and is not consistent with the over-development of any 
one power at tlie expense of the rest. Here culture goes bejyond religion, 
as religion is generally conceived by us. 

If culture, then, is a study of perfection, and of harmonious perfection, 
general perfection, and perfection which consists in becoming some- 
thing ratlier than in having something, in an inward condition of the 
mind and spirit, not in an outward set of circumstances, it is clear that 
culture, instead of being the frivolous and useless thing which Mr. Bright, 
and Mr. Frederic Harrison, and many other Liberals are apt to call it, 
has a very important function to fulfil for mankind. And this fimction is 
particularly important in our modem world, of which the whole civiliza- 
tion is, to a much greater degree than the civilization of Greece and 
Rome, mechanical and external, and tends constantly to become more so. 
But above all in our own country has culture a weighty part to pc'rform, 
because here that mec*hanical character, which civilization tends to take 
everywhere, is shown in the most eminent degree. Indeed^ nearly all the 
characters of perfection, as culture teaches us to fix them, meet in this 
country witli some powerful tendency which thwarts them and sets them 
at defiance. The idea of perfection as an inward condition of the mind 
and spirit is at variance with the mechanical and material civilization in 
esteem wdth us, and nowhere, as I have said, so much in esteem as with 
us. The idea of perfection as a general expansion of tlie human family is 
at variance with our strong individualism, our hatred of all limits to the 
unrestrained swing of the individual’s personality, our maxim of “every 
man for himself,” Above all the idea of perfection as a Juirrrumious expan- 
sion of human nature is at variance with our want of flexibility, with our 
inaptitude for seeing more than one side of a thing, with our intense en- 
ergetic absorption in the particular pursuit we happen to be following. 
So culture has a rough task to achieve in tliis a^untry. Its preachers 
have, and are likely long to have, a hard time of it, and th^ will much 
oftener be regarded, for a great while to come, as elegant or spurious 
Jeremiahs, than as friends and benefactors. Tliat, however, will not pre- 
vent their doing in the end g<x)d service if they persevere. And mean- 
while, the mode of action they have to pursue, and the sort of habits they 
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must fight against, ought to be made quite clear for every one to see who 
may be willing to look at the matter attentively and dispassionately. 

Faith in machinery is, I said, our besetting danger; often in machinery 
most absurdly disporportioned to the end which this machinery, if it is 
to do any good at all, is to serve; but always in machinery, as if it liad a 
value in and for itself. Wliat is freedom but machinery? What is popula- 
tion but machinery? What is coal but machinery? What are railroads 
but macliinery? What is wealth but machinery? What are, even, religious 
organizations but machinery? Now almost every voice in England is ac- 
customed to speak of these things as if they were precious ends in them- 
selv^es, and therefore had some of the characters of perfection indispu- 
tably joined to them. I have before now noticed Mr. Roebuck's stock 
argument for proving the greatness and happiness of England as she is, 
and for quite stopping the mouths of all gainsayers. Mr. Roebuck is never 
weary of reiterating tliis argument of liis, so I do not know why I should 
be weary of noticing it. ‘'May not every man in England say what he 
likes?” 'Ir. R(/ebuck perpetually asks, and that, he thinks, is quite suffi- 
cient, and when every man may say what he likes, our aspirations ought 
to be satisfied. But the aspirations of culture, which is tlie study of per- 
fection, aie not satisfied, unless what men say, when they may say what 
th(w like, is worth saying — has good in it, and more good tlian bad. In the 
same way the Times, replying to some foreign strictures on the dress, 
looks, and behaviour of the English abroad, urges that the English ideal 
is that every one should be free to do and to look just as he likes. But 
culture indefatigably tries, not to make what each raw person may like, 
the rule by which he fashions himself, but to draw ever nearer to a 
sense of what is indeed beautiful, graceful, and becoming, and to get the 
raw person to like that. 

And in the same way with respect to railroads and coal. Every one 
must have observed the strange language current during the late dis- 
cussions as to the possible faihire of our supplies of coal. Our coal, thou- 
sands of people w'ere saying, is the real basis of our national greatness; 
if our coal runs short, there is an end of the greatness of England. But 
what is greatness? — culture makes us ask. Greatness is a spiritual condition 
worthy to excite love, interest, and admiration; and the outward proof of 
possessing greatness is that w^e excite l«:ve, interest, and admiration. If 
England were swallowed up by the sea to-morrow, which of the two, a 
hundred years hence, would most excite the love, interest, and admira- 
tion of mankind — would most, therefore, show the evidences of having 
possessed greatness — the England of the last twenty years, or the Eng- 
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land of Elizabeth, of a time of splendid spiritual effort, but when our 
coal, and our industrial operations depending on coal, were very little 
developed? Well, then, what an unsound habit of mind it must be which 
makes us talk of things like coal or iron as constituting the greatness of 
England, and how salutary a friend is culture, bent on seeing things as 
they are, and thus dissipating delusions of this land and fixing standards 
of perfection that are real! 

Wealth, again, that end to which our prodigious works for material 
advantage are directed — the commonest of commonplaces tells us how 
men are always apt to regard wealth as a precious end in itself; and cer- 
tainly they have never been so apt thus to regard it as they are in Eng- 
land at the present time. Never did people believe anything more firmly, 
than nine Englishmen out of ten at tlie presemt day believe that our 
greatness and welfare are proved by our being so very rich. Now, the 
use of culture is that it helps us, by means of its spiritual standard of per- 
fection, to regard wealth as but machinery, and not only to say as a mat- 
ter of words that we regard wealth as but machinery, but really to per- 
ceive and feel that it is so. If it were not for this purging effect wrought 
upon our minds by culture, the whole world, the future as well as the 
present, would inevitably belong to the Philistines. The peopk* who be- 
lieve most that our greatness and welfare are proved by our being very 
rich, and who most give their lives and thoughts to becoming rich, are 
just the very people whom we call Phili.s tines. Culture S?tys: “Consider 
these people, then, their way of life, their habits, their manners, thc^ very 
tones of their voice; look at them attentively; obsei*ve the literature 
they read, the things which give them pleasure, the words which come 
forth out of their mouths, the thoughts which make the furniture of their 
minds; would any amount of wealth be wortli having with the condition 
that one was to become just like these people by liaving it?” And thus 
culture begets a dissatisfaction w'hich is of the highest possible value in 
stemming the common tide of mens thoughts in a wealthy and industrial 
community, and which saves the future, as one may hope, from being 
vulgiuized, even if it cannot save the present. 

Population, again, and bodily health and vigour, are things which are 
nowhere treated in suph an unintelligent, misleading, exaggo-alcd way as 
in England. Both are really machinery; yet how many people all around 
us do we see rest in them and fail to look beyond them! Wliy, one has 
heard people, fresh from reading certain articles of the Times on the 
Registrar-Generals returns of marriages and births in this country, who 
would talk of our large English families in <juite a solemn strain, as if they 
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had something in itself beautiful, elevating, and meritorious in them; as 
if the British Philistine would have only to present himself before the 
Great Judge with his twelve children, in order to be received among the 
sheep as a matter of right! 

But bodily health and vigour, it may be said, are not to be classed 
with wealth and population as mere macliinery; they have a more real 
and essential value. True; but only as they are more intimately connected 
with a perfect spiritual condition than wealth or population are. The 
moment we disjoin tliem from the idea of a perfect spiritual condition, 
and pursue them, as we do pursue them, for their own sake and as ends 
in themselves, our worship of them becomes as mere worship of ma- 
chinery, as our worsliip of wealth or population, and as unintelligent and 
vulgarizing a worship as that is. Every one with anything like an ade- 
quate idea of human perfection has distinctly marked this subordination 
to higher and spiritual ends of the cultivation of bodily vigour and ac- 
tivity. “Bodily exercise profiteth little; but godliness is profitable unto all 
things," says the author of the Epistle to Timothy. And the utilitarian 
Franklin says just as explicitly: "Eat and drink such an exact quantity 
as suits die constitution of thy body, in reference to the services of the 
mindr But the point of view of culture, keeping the mark of human per- 
fection simply and broadly in view, and not assigning to this perfection, 
as religion or utilitarianism assign to it, a special and limited character — 
this point of view, I say, of culture is best given by these words of 
Epictetus: “It is a sign of aphuia^ says he, that is, of a nature not 
finely tempered, “to give yourselves up to things which relate to the 
body; to make, for instance, a great fuss about exercise, a great fuss alxiut 
eating, a great fuss about drinking, a gieat fuss about walking, a great 
fuss about riding. All these things ought to be done merely by the way: 
the fomiation of the spirit and character must be our real concern.” "nhs 
is admirable; and, indet»d, the Ciret'k word euphnia, a finely tempered 
nature, gives exactly the notion of perfection as culture brings us to con- 
ceive it: a harmonious perlection, a perfection in which the characters of 
beauty and intelligence are both present, which unites "the two noblest 
of things,” as S^^^ft, who of one of the two, at any rate, had himself all t(K) 
little, most happily calls them in his Battle of the Books, 'the two noblest 
of things, sivcctTicss and li^ht*^ The euphues is the man who tends to- 
wards sweetness and light; the aphucs, on the other hand, is our Philistine. 
The immense spiritual significance of the Greeks is due to their having 
been inspired with this central and happy idea of the essonbal character 
of human perfection; and Mr. Bright’s misconception of culture, as a 
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smattering of Greek and Latin, comes itself, after all, from tliis wonderful 
significance of the Greeks having affected the very machinery of our 
education, and is in itself a kind of homage to it. 

In thus making sweetness and light to be characters of perfection, 
culture is of like spirit with poetry, follows one law with poetry. Far 
more than on our freedom, our population, and our industrialism, many 
amongst us rely upon our religious organizations to save us. I have 
called religion a yet more important manifestation of human natine than 
poetry, because it has worked on a broader scale for perfection, and 
v-ith greater masses of men. But the idea of beauty and of a human na- 
ture perfect on all its sides, which is the dominant idea of poetry, is a true 
and invaluable idea, though it has not yet had the success that the idea 
of conquering the obvious faults of our animality, and of a human nature 
perfect on the moral side — which is the dominant idea of religion — has 
been enabled to have; and it is destined, adding to itself the religious 
idea of a devout energ)% to transform and govern the other. 

The best art and poetry of the Greeks, in which religion and poetiy 
are one, in which the idea of beauW and of a human nature perfect on 
all sides adds to itself a religious and devout energy, and works in the 
strength of tliat, is on this account of such suq^assing interest and instrue- 
tiveness for us, though it was — as, having regard to the human race in 
general, and, indeed, having regard to the Greeks themselves, w^e must 
own — a premature attempt, an attempt which for success needed the 
moral and religious fibre in humanity to be more braced and developed 
than it had yet been. But Greece did not err in having the idea of 
beauty, harmony, and complete human perfection, so present and para- 
mount. It is impossible to have this idea too present and paramount; only, 
the moral fibre must be braced too. And we, because w^e have braced the 
moral fibre, are not on that account in the right way, if at the same time 
the idea of beauty, harmony, and complete human perfection is wanting 
or misapprehended amongst us; and evidently it is wanting or mis- 
apprehended at present. And when we rely as we do on our religious 
organizations, which in themselves do not and cannot give us this idea, 
and think we have done enough if we make them spread and prevail, 
then, I say, we fall info our common fault of overvaluing machinery. 

Nothing is more common than for people to confound the inward p<*ace 
and satisfaction which follows the subduing of the obvioiLs faults of our 
animality with what I may call absolute inward peace and satisfaction — 
the peace and satisfaction which are reached as we draw near to com- 
plete spiritual perfec’tion, and not merely to moral perfection, or rather 
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to relative moral perfection. No people in the world have done more 
and struggled more to attain this relative moral perfection than our Eng- 
hsh race has. For no people in the world has the command to resist the 
devil, to overcome the wicked one, in the nearest and most obvious sense 
of tliose words, had such a pressing force and reality. And we have had 
our reward, not only in the great worldly prosperity wliich our obedience 
to this command has brought us, but also, and far more, in great inward 
peace and satisfaction. But to me few things are more pathetic than to see 
people, on the strength of the inward peace and satisfaction which their 
rudimentary efforts towards perfection have brought them, employ, con- 
cerning their incomplete perfection and the religious organizations 
within which they have found it, language which properly applies only 
to complete perfection, and is a far-off echo of the human soul's prophecy 
of it. Religion itself, I need hardly say, supplies them in abundance with 
this grand language. And very freely do they use it; yet it is really 
the severest criticism of such an incomplete perfection as alone we have 
yet reached through our religious organizations. 

iTie impulse of the English race towards moral development and self- 
amcjiicst has nowhere so powerfully manifested itself as in Puritanism. 
Nowhere has Puritanism found so ade(|udte tm expression as in the reli- 
gious organization of the Independents. Tlie modem Independents have 
a newspaper, the Nonconformist, written with great sincerity and ability. 
The motto, the standard, the profession of faith wliich tliis organ of 
theirs carries aloft, is: “The Dissidence of Dissent and the Protestantism 
of the Protestant religion.” There is sweetness and light, and an ideal of 
complete hannonious human perfection! One need not go to culture and 
poetry to find language to judge it. Religion, with its instinct for perfec- 
tion, supplies language to judge it, language loo v^hich is in our moutlis 
every day. “Finally, be of one mind, united in feeling,” says St. Peter, 
lliere is an ideal which judges the Puritan ideal: “The Dissidence of 
Dissent and the Protestantism of the Protestant religion!” And religious 
organizations like this are what people believe in, rest in, would give 
their lives for! Such, I say, is the wonderful virtue of even the beginnings 
of perfection, of having coinjiicred even the plain faults of our animality, 
that the religious organization which has lielped us to do it can seem to 
us something precious, salutary, and lo be propagated, even when it 
wears such a brand of imperfection on its forehead as this. And men have 
got such a habit of giving to the language of religion a special applica- 
tion, of making it a mere jargon, that for the condemnation which religion 
itself passes on the shortcomings of tlieir religious organizations they 
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have no ear; they are sure to cheat themselves and to explain this con- 
demnation away. They can only be reached by the criticism which cul- 
ture, like poetry, speaking a language not to be sophisticated, and reso- 
lutely testing these organizations by the ideal of a human perfection 
complete on all sides, applies to them. 

But men of culture and poetry, it will be said, arc again and again fail- 
ing, and failing conspicuously, in the necessary first stage to a harmoni- 
ous perfection, in the subduing of the great obvious faults of our 
animality, which it is the glory of these religious organizations to have 
helped us to subdue. True, they do often so fail. They have often been 
without the virtues as well as the faults of the Puritan; it lias been one of 
their dangers that they so felt the Puritan’s faults that they too much 
neglected the practice of his virtues. I will not, however, ('xculpatc them 
at the Puritan’s expense. They have often failed in morality, and morality 
is indispensable. And they have been punished for their failure, as the 
Puritan has been rewarded for his performanc e. Thev liave been pun- 
ished wherein they erred; but their ideal of bc'aiity, of sweetness and 
light, and a human nature complete on all its sides, remains the true 
ideal of perfection still; just as the Puritan’s ideal of perfection remains 
narrow and inade^quate, although for what he did well he has bc^en 
richly rewardc'd. Notwitlistanding tlie mighlv rc'sults of the Pilgrim 
Fathers* voyage, they and their standard of perfection are rightly judged 
when we figure to ourselves Shakespi^are or Virgil — souls in whom sweet- 
ness and light, and all that in human nature* is most humane, wc'ie 
eminent — accompanying them on their voyage*, and tliink what intoler- 
able company Shakespeare and Virgil would have found themi In the 
same way let us judge the religious organizations wliich we see all around 
us. Do not let us deny the good and the happiness \\lu*ch thc*y have ac- 
complished; but do not let us fail to see clearly that their id€*a of human 
perfection is narrow and inade(|uate, and that the Dissidence of Dissent 
and the Protestantism of the Protestant religion will never bring human- 
ity to its true goal. As I said with regard to wealth: Let us look at the 
life of those who live in and for it — so I say with regard to the religious 
organizations. Look at the life imaged in such a newspaper as the Non- 
conformist — a life of /ealousy of the Establishment, di.sputcs, tea-meet- 
ings, openings of chapels, sermons; and then think of it as an ideal of a 
human life completing itself on all sides, and aspiring with all its organs 
after sweetness, light, and perfection! 

Another newspaper, representing, like the Nonconformist, one of the 
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religious organizations of this country, was a short time ago giving an ac- 
count of the crowd at Epsom on the Derby day, and of all the vice and 
hideousness which was to be seen in that crowd; and then the writer 
turned suddenly round upon Professor Huxley, and asked him how he 
proposed to cure all tliis vice and hideoiisness witliout religion. I confess 
I felt disposed to ask the asker this question: and how do you propose to 
cure it witli such a religion as yours? IIow is the ideal of a life so un- 
lovely, so unattractive, so incomplete, so narrow, so far removed from a 
true and satisfying ideal of human perfection, as is the life of your reli- 
gious organization as you yourself reflect it, to conquer and transform all 
this vice and hideousness? Indeed, the strongest plea for the study of 
perfection as pursued by culture, th(' clearest proof of the actual inade- 
(juacy of the idea of jKTfection held by the religious organizations — ex- 
pressing, as 1 have said, tlie most wide-spread effort which the human 
race has yet made after p(‘rfection — is to be found in the state of our life 
and society with these in possession of it, and having be('n in possession 
of it I kiKAv not how many liundi(‘d years. We are all of us included 
in SOUK* religious oigani/ation or other; we all call oursc^lves, in the sub- 
lime and aspiring language* of r«‘ligion which I ha\(* before noticed, rliil- 
(hen of God. Children of Cod, — it is an immense pretension! — and how 
are we to justify it? by tlie works whicl. we do, and the words wliich we 
speak. And the work w^hich we collective children of Cod do, our grand 
c(‘ntre of life, our city which we have builded lor us to dw ell in, is Lon- 
donl Lon(h)n, wdth its unutterable evternal hideousness, and with its in- 
ternal canker of puhli('r c^rstas, privatini opulcntia [public w^ant, private 
opulence] — to use tin* words which Sallust puts inl(» Catos mouth about 
Home — unequalh*d in th(‘ world! The wmrd, again, which we children of 
God sprxik, the vmice wliich most hits our collective thought, the new'spa- 
per with the largest circulation in England, nay, wa'th the largest circula- 
tion in the whole world, is the Daily Tcle^^raph! I say that when our re- 
ligious organizations — which I admit to express tlie most considerable 
effort after perfection that our race has yet made— land us in no better 
result than this, it is high tune to examine carefully their idea of perfec- 
tion, to see whether it does not leave out of account sides and forces of 
human nature which w'e might tuin to great use; w'hether it w'ould not 
be more operative if it were more couiplete. And I say that the English 
reliance on our religious organizations and on their ideas of human per- 
fection just as they stand is like our reliance on freedom, on muscular 
Christianity, on population, on coal, on wealtli — mere belief in machin- 
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ery, and unfruitful; and that it is wholesomely counteracted by culture, 
bent on seeing things as they are, and on drawing tlie human race on- 
wards to a more complete, a harmonious perfection. 

Cultiue, however, shows its single-minded love of perfection, its desire 
simply to make reason and the will of God prevail, its freedom from 
fanaticism, by its attitude towards all this machinery, even while it in- 
sists that it is machinery. Fanatics, seeing the miscliief men do them- 
selves by their blind belief in some machinery or other — ^whether it is 
wealth and industrialism, or whether it is the cultivation of bodily 
strength and activity, or whetlier it is a political organization — or whether 
it is a religious organization — oppose with might and main the tendency 
to this or that political and religious organization, or to games and athletic 
exercises, or to wealth and industrialism, and try violently to stop it. But 
the flexibility wliich sweetness and light give, and which is one of the re- 
wards of culture pursued in good faith, enables a man to see that a tend- 
ency may be necessary, and even, as a preparation for something in the 
future, salutar)% and yet that the generations or individuals who obey this 
tendency are sacrificed to it, that they fall short of the hope of perfec- 
tion by following it; and that its mischiefs are to be criticized, lest it 
should take too firm a hold and last after it has served its purpose. 

Mr, Gladstone well pointed out, in a speech at Paris — and others have 
pointed out the same thing — how necessary is the present great move- 
ment towards wealth and industrialism, in order to lay broad foundations 
of material well-being for, the society of the future. TTie worst of these 
justifications is, that they are generally addressed to the very people en- 
gaged, body and soul, in the movement in question; at all events, that 
they are always seized with tlie greatest avidity by these people, and 
taken by them as quite justifying their life; and that thus they tend to 
harden them in their sins. Now, culture admits the necessity of the move- 
ment towards fortune-making and exaggerated industrialism, readily al- 
lows that the future may derive benefit from it; but insists, at the same 
time, that the passing generations of industrialists — forming, for the most 
part, the stout main body of Philistinism — are sacrificed to it. In the same 
way, the result of all the games and sjx)rts which occupy the passing 
generation of boys and young men may be the estabh'shment of a bet- 
ter and sounder physical type for the future to work with. Culture does 
not set itself against the games and sports; it congratulate! the future, 
and hopes it will make a good use of its improved physical basis; but it 
points out that our passing generation of boys and young men is, mean- 
time, sacrificed. Puritanism was perhaps necessary to develop the moral 
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fibre of the English race, Nonconformity to break the yoke of ecclesiasti- 
cal domination over men's minds and to prepare the way for freedom of 
thought in the distant future; still, culture points out that the harmoni- 
ous perfection of generations of Puritans and Nonconformists has been, in 
consequence, sacrificed. Freedom of speech may be necessary for the 
society of the futiue, but the young lions of the Daily Telegraph in the 
meanwhile are sacrificed. A voice for every man in his country’s govern- 
ment may be necessary for tlie society of the future, but meanwhile Mr. 
Beales and Mr. Bradlaugh are sacrificed. 

Oxford, tire Oxford of the past, has many faults; and she has heavily 
paid for them in defeat, in isolation, in want of hold upon the modern 
world. Yet we in Oxford, brought up amidst the beauty and sweetness of 
that beautiful place, have not failed to seize one truth: the truth that 
beauty and sweetness arc essential characters of a complete human per- 
fection. When I insist on this, I am all in the faith and tradition of Ox- 
ford. I say boldly that this our sentiment for beauty and sweetness, our 
sciitimeni ^.gainst hideousness and rawness, has been at the bottom of our 
attachment to so many beaten causes, of our opposition to so many tri- 
umphant movements. And the sentiment is true, and has never been 
wholly defeated, and has sho\vn its power even in its defeat. We have not 
won our political battles, we have not c irried our main points, we have 
not stopped our adversaries' advance, we have not marched victoriously 
with the modem world; but we have told silently upon the mind of the 
country, we have prepared currents of feeling which sap our adversaries' 
position when it seems gained, we have kept up our own communications 
with the future. Look at the course of the great movt ment which shook 
Oxford to its centre some tliirty years agol It was directed, as any one 
who reads Dr. Newman’s Apology may see, against what in one word 
may be called “Liberalism.” Liberalism prevailed; it was the appointed 
force to do the work of the hour; it was necessary, it was inevitable that 
it should prevail. The Oxford movement was broken, it failed; our 
wrecks are scattered on every shore; 

Quse regio in terris nostri non plena lahoris? 

[What place on earth is not full of oiur labours?] 

But what was it, this Liberalism, as Dr. Newman saw it, and as it really 
broke the Oxford movement? It was the great middle-class Liberalism, 
which had for the cardinal points of its belief the Reform Bill of 1832, and 
local self-government, in politics; in the social sphere, free trade, unre- 
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stricted competition, and the making of large industrial fortunes; in the 
religious sphere, the Dissidence of Dissent and the Protestantism of the 
Protestant religion. I do not say that other and more intelligent forces 
than this were not opposed to the Oxford movement: but this was the 
force which really beat it; this was the force which Dr. Newman felt 
himself fighting with; this was the force which till only the other day 
seemed to be the paramount force in this country, and to be in possession 
of the future; this was the force whose achievements fill Mr. Lowe with 
such inexpressible admiration, and whose rule he was so horror-struck to 
see threatened. And where is this great force of Philistinism now? It is 
thrust into the second rank, it is become a power of yesterday, it has lost 
the future. A new power has suddenly appeared, a power which it is im- 
possible yet to judge fully, but which is certainly a wholly diflFerent 
force from middle-class Liberalism; diflFerent in its cardinal points of 
belief, diflFerent in its tendencies in every sphere. It loves and admires nei- 
ther the legislation of middle-class Parliaments, nor the local self-govern- 
ment of middle-class vestries, nor the unrestricted competition of middle- 
class industrialists, nor the dissidence of middle-class Dissent said the 
Protestantism of middle-class Protestant religion. I am not now praising 
this new force, or saying that its own ideals are better; all 1 say is, that 
they are wholly diflFerent. And who will estimate how much the currents 
of feeling created by Dr. Newman’s movement, the keen desire for 
beauty and sweetness which it nourished, the deep aversiorTit manifested 
to the hardness and vulgarity of middle-class Liberalism, the strong light 
it turned on the hideous and grotesc]ue illusions of middle-class Protes- 
tantism — who will estimate how much all these contributed to swell the 
tide of secret dissatisfaction which has mined the ground under the self- 
confident Liberalism of the last thirty years, and has prepared the way 
for its sudden collapse and supersession? It is in this manner that the sen- 
timent of Oxford for beauty and sweetness conquers, and in this manner 
long may it continue to conquerl 

In this manner it works to the same end as culture, and there is plenty 
of work for it yet to do. I have said that the new and more democratic 
force which is now superseding our old middle-class Liberalism cannot 
yet be rightly judged. It has its main tendencies .still to form. We hear 
promises of its giving us administrative reform, law reform, refonn of edu- 
cation, and I know not what; but those promises come rather from its ad- 
vocates, wishing to make a good plea for it and to justify it for super- 
seding middle-class Liberalism, than from clear tendencies which it has 
itself yet developed. But meanwhile it has plenty of well-intentioned 
friends against whom culture may with advantage c'ontinue to uphold 
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steadily its ideal of human perfection; that this is an inward spiritual ac^ 
tivity, having for its characters increased sweetness, increased light, in- 
creased life, increased sympathy. Mr. Bright, who has a foot in both 
worlds, the world of middle-class Liberalism and the world of democracy, 
but who brings most of his ideas from the world of middle-class Liberal- 
ism in which he was bred, always inclines to inculcate that faith in ma- 
chinery to which, as we have seen, Englishmen are so prone, and which 
has been the banc of middle-class Liberalism. He complains with a sor- 
rowful indignation of people who “appear to have no proper estimate of 
the value of the francliise”; he leads his disciples to believe — what the 
Englishman is always too ready to believe — that the having a vote, like 
the having a large family, or a large business, or large muscles, has in 
itself some edifying and perfecting eflFect upon human nature. Or else 
he cries out to the democracy — “the men,” as he calls them, “upon whose 
shoulders the greatness of England rests” — he cries out to them; “See 
what you have done! I look over tliis country and see the cities you have 
built, th^ t i >lroads you have made, the manufactures you have produced, 
the cargoes which freight the ships of the greatest mercantile navy the 
world has ever seen I I see that you have converted by your labours 
what was once a \\ ilderness, these islands, into a fruitful garden; I know 
that you have created tliis wealth, and are a nation whose name is a word 
of power throughout all the world.” Why, this is just the very style of 
laudation with which Mr. Roebuck or Mr. Lowe debauch the minds of 
the middle classes, and make such Philistines of them. It is tlie same 
fashion of teacliing a man to value himself not on what he is, not on 
his progress in sweetness and light, but on the number of the railroads he 
hris constructed, or the bigness of the tabernacle he has built. Only the 
middle classes are told they have done it all with their energy, self- 
reliance, and capital, and the democracy are told they have done it all 
with their hands and sinews. But teaching the democracy to put its trust 
in acliievements of this kind is merely training them to be Philistines to 
take the place of tlie Pliilistines whom they are superseding; and they 
too, like the middle class, will be encouraged to sit down at the banquet 
of the future without having on a wedding garment, and notliing excel- 
lent can then come from them. Those who know their besetting faults, 
those who have watched them and list ued to them, or those who will 
read the instructive account recently given of them by one of themselves, 
the Journeyman Engineer, will agree that the idea which culture sets be- 
fore us of perfection — an increased spiritual activity, having for its char- 
acters increased sweetness, increased light, increased life, increased sym- 
pathy is an idea which the new democracy needs far more than the idea 
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of the blessedness of the franchise, or the wonderfulness of its own indus- 
trial performances. 

Other weU-meaning friends of this new power are for leading it, not 
in the old ruts of middle-class Philistinism, but in ways which are naln- 
rally alluring to the feet of democracy, though in this country they are 
novel and untried ways. I may call them the ways of Jacobinism. Violent 
indignation with the past, abstract systems of renovation applied whole- 
sale, a new doctrine drawn up in black and white for elaborating down 
to the very smallest details a rational society for the future — these are the 
ways of Jacobinism. Mr. Frederic Harrison and other disciples of Comte 
— one of them, Mr. Congreve, is an old friend of mine, and I am glad to 
have an opportunity of publicly expressing my respect for his talents 
and character — are among the friends of democracy who are for leading 
it in paths of this kind. Mr. Frederic Harrison is very hostile to culture, 
and from a natural enough motive; for culture is the eternal opponent of 
the two things which are the signal marks of Jacobinism — its ficTceness, 
and its addiction to an abstract system. Culture is always assigning to 
system-makers and systems a smaller share in the bent of human destiny 
than their friends like. A current in people's minds sets tf)wards new 
ideas; people are dissatisfied with their old narrow stock of Philistine 
ideas, Anglo-Saxon ideas, or any other; and some man, some Bentham or 
Comte, who has the real merit of having early and strongly felt and 
helped the new current, but who brings plenty of narrowmess and mis- 
takes of his own into his, feeling and help of it, is crc*dited with being 
the author of the whole current, the fit person to be entrusted with its 
regulation and to guide the human race. 

The excellent German historian of the mythology of Rome, Prcllcr, re- 
lating the introduction at Rome under the Tarquins of the worship of 
Apollo, the god of light, healing, and reconciliation, will have us observe 
that it was not so much the Tarquins who brought to Rome tlie new wor- 
ship of Apollo, as a current in the mind of the Roman people which set 
powerfully at that time towcuds a new worship of this kind, and away 
from the old run of Latin and Sabine religious ideas. In a similar way, 
culture directs our attention to the natural current there is In human af- 
fairs, and to its continual working, and will not let us rivet otir faith upon 
any one man and his doings. It makes us see, not only his good side, but 
also how much in him was qf necessity limited and transient; nay, it even 
feels a pleasure, a sense of an increased freedom and of an ampler fu- 
ture, in so doing. 

I remember, when I was under the influence of a mind to which I feel 
the greatest obligations, the mind of a man who was the very incarnation 
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of sanity and clear sense, a man the most considerable, it seems to me, 
whom America has yet produced — Benjamin Franklin — I remember the 
reli(‘f with which, after long feeling the sway of Franklin’s imperturbable 
common sense, I came upon a project of his for a new version of the 
Book of Job, to replace the old version, th(* style of which, says Franklin, 
has become obsolete, and thence less agreeable. “I give,” he continues, “a 
few verses, which may serve as a sample of the kind of version I would 
recommend.” We all recollect the famous verse in our translation: “Then 
Satan answered the Lord and saifl: ‘Doth Job fear God for nought?’” 
Franklin makes this: “Does Your Majesty imagine that Job’s good con- 
duct is the effect of mere personal attachment and affection?” I well re- 
member how when first I read that, I drew a deep breath of relief, and 
said to myself: “After all, there is a stretch of humanity beyond Frank- 
lin’s victorious good sensei” So, after hearing Bentham cried loudly up as 
the renovator of modern society, and Bentham’s inmd and ideas pro- 
posed as the rulers of our future, 1 open the Deontology. There I read: 
“Wlu'le XtiM .phon was writing his history and Euclid teaching geometry, 
Socrates and Plato were talking nonsense under pretence of talking wis- 
dom and morality. This morality of theirs consisted in words; this wisdom 
()1 theirs was the denial of matters known to every man’s experience.” 
From the moment of reading that, I am delivered from tlie bondage of 
Bentham! the fanaticism of his adherents can touch me no longer; I feel 
the inadequacy of his mind and ideas for supplying the rule of human so- 
ciety, for perfection. 

Culture tends always thus to deal with the men of a system, of disci- 
ples, of a school; with men like Comte or, the late Mr. Buckle, or Mr. 
Mill. However much it may find to admire in these personages, or in 
some of them, it nevertheless remembers the text: “Be not ye called 
Rabbil” and it soon passes on from any Rabbi. But Jacobinism loves a 
Rabbi; it does not want to pass on from its Rabbi in pursuit of a future 
and still unreached perfection; it wants its Rabbi and his ideas to stand 
for perfection, that they may with the more authorit)' recast the world; 
and for Jacobinism, therefore, culture, eternally passing onwards and 
seeking, is an impertinence and an offence. But culture, just because it 
resists this tendency of Jacobinism to impose on us a man with limitations 
and errors of his own along with the tn. ' ideas of which he is the organ, 
really does the world and Jacobinism itself a service. 

So, too. Jacobinism, in its fierce hatred of the past and of those whom it 
makes liable for the sins of the past, cannot away with the inexhausti- 
ble indulgence proper to culture, the consideration of circumstances, the 
severe judgment of actions joined to the merciful judgment of persons. 
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“The man of culture is in politics,” cries Mr. Frederic Harrison, “one of 
the poorest mortals ali\'e!*’ Mr. Frederic Harrison wants to be doing busi- 
ness, and he complains that the man of culture stops him with a “turn 
for small fault-Gndiiig, love of selfish ease, and indecision in action.” Of 
what use is culture, he asks, except for “a critic of new books or a pro- 
fessor of I>ellcs lettresF' Why, it is of use because, in presence of tho fierce 
exasperation which breatlies, or rather, I may say, hisses, through the 
whole production in which Mr. Frederic Harrison asks that question, it 
reminds us that the perfection of human nature is sweetness and light. It 
is of use because, like religion, that other effort after perfection, it testi- 
fies that, where bitter envying and strife are, there is confusion and every 
evil work. 

The piLTSuit of perfection, then, is the pursuit of sweetness and light. 
He w'ho works for sweetness works in the end for light also; he who 
works for light works in the end for sweetness also. But he wIjo works for 
sweetness and liglit unit(‘d works to make reason and the will of God 
prevail. He who works for machinery, he who w'orks for liatred, works 
only for confusion. Culture looks beyond machinery, eulliire hat('s hatred; 
culture has one great passion, the passion for sweetness and light. It has 
one even yet greater! tlie passion for making them prevnil. It is not satis- 
fi(Mj till we all come to a perfect man; it knows that the sweetness and 
light of the few must be imperfec t until the raw and imkindled masses of 
humanity are touched with sw^ectness and light. Iff have not shrunk from 
saying tliat we must w^(yk for sweetness and light, so neither have I 
shrunk from saying that we must have a broad basis, must have sweetness 
and light for as many as possible. Again and again I liave insisted how 
those are the happy moments of humanity, how those are the marking 
epochs of a people s life, how those are the flowering times for literature 
and art and all the creative power of genius, when there is a national 
glow of life and thought, when the whole of society is in the fullest 
measure permeated by thong) it, sensible to beauty, intelligent and alive. 
Only it must be real thought and real beauty; real sw^eetness jmd real 
hght. Plenty of people will try to give the masses, as they call them, an 
intellectual food prepared and adapted in the way they think proper for 
tlie actual condition of the masses. The ordinary popular literature is an 
example of this way of w’orking on the masses. Plenty of people will try 
to indoctrinate the masses with the set of idea.s and judgments constitut- 
ing the creed of their own profession or party. Our religious and political 
organizations give an example of this way of working on the masses. I 
condemn neither way; but culture works differently. It does not try to 
teach down to the level of inferior classes; it does not tiy to win tlu*m 
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for this or that sect of its own, with ready-made judgments and watch- 
words. It s€^eks to do away with classes; to make the best tlmt has been 
thought and known in the world current everywhere; to make all men 
live in an atmosphere of sweetness and light, where they may use ideas, 
as it uses them itself, freely — nourished and not bound by them. 

This is the social idea; and the men of culture are the true apostles 
of equality. Tlie great men of culture are those who have had a passion 
for diffusing, for making prevail, for carrying from one end of society to 
the other, the best knowledge, the best ideas of their time; who have 
laboured to divest knowledge of all that was harsh, unc'oiith, difficnilt, 
abstract, professional, exclusive; to humanize it, to make it efficient out- 
side the clique of the cultivated and learned, yet still remaining the best 
knowledge and thought of the time, and a true source, therefore, of 
.sweetness and light. Such a man was Abehu*d in the Middle Ages, in 
spite of all his imperfections; and thence the boundless emotion and en- 
thusiasm which Abelard excited. Such were Lessing and Herder in Ger- 
many, at the end of the last C'lmtury; and their services to Germany were 
in this way inestimably precious. Generations will pass, and literar)' 
monuments will accumulate, and works far more perfect than the works 
of Lessing and Herder will be produced in Germany; and yet the names 
of these two men will fill a German with a reverence and enthusiasm 
such as the names of the most gifted masters will hardly aw'aken. And 
why? Because they humanized knowledge; because they broadened the 
basis of life and intelligence; because they worked powerfully to diffuse 
sw^eetness and light, to make reason and the will of God prevail. With 
Saint Augustine they said: ‘"Let us not leave Thee alone to make in the 
secret of thy knowledge, as thou didst before the creation of the firma- 
ment, the division of light from darkne.ss: let the children of thy spirit, 
placed in their firmament, make their light shine upon the earth, mark 
the division of night and day, and announce the revolution of the times; 
for the old order is passed, and the new arises; the night is spent, the 
day is come forth; and thou shalt crown the year with thy blessing, when 
thou shalt send forth lalxnirers into thy harvest sowm by other hands 
than theirs; when thou shalt send forth new labourers to new seed- 
times, whereof the harvest shall be not yet.** 


The foregoing cotisisis of Chapter I of ArnoUrs c^xture and anarctiiy. 
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V-^harles Augustin Sainte-Beuve was bom on December 23, 1804, 
at Boulogne-sur-Nter, France. His father, a commissioner of taxes, 
died before Charles’s birth, leaving his mother little money. Until 
the boy was fourteen, he was educated at Boulogne. Then he went 
to the College Charlemagne in Paris. 

In 1823 Sainte-Beuve began to study medicine, but from 1824 
on he combined literary journalism with his medical studies. After 
1827 he gave up medicine altogether and devoted all his time to 
literature. lie became a regular critic for several Paris reviews. 

Sainte-Beuve’s essays were sympathetic to the writers of his own 
generation. These young Frenchmen — Flaubert, Merimce, and oth- 
ers — had been fired by the ideas of Schiller, Goethe, and the Eng- 
lish Romantic poets. Sainte-Beuve was one of their earliest cham- 
pions. 

Sainte-Beuve was especially friendly with Victor Hugo and his 
wife, until he fell pa.ssionately in love with Mme Hugo. This brought 
an end to the friendship and marked the beginning of deep spiritual 
and intellectual unrest for Sainte-Beuve. 

In addition to literary criticism, he wrote poems and one novel, 
Volupte. Sainte-Beuve was elected to the French Academy in 1844. 
He lectured at Lausanne and at Liege, where he was professor of 
French literatmre for a time. In 1854 he was appointed professor of 
Latin poetry at the College de France; but, because of his pro 
government political beliefs, the students refused to hear his lectincs 
and he was forced to resign the post. 

Sainte-Beuve was appointed a member of the Senate in 1865. He 
died in Paris on October 13, 1869. On his instructions, he was buried 
without any religious ceremony. 
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Sainte-Beiive has been called the father of modem criticism. He 
believed that criticism was itself an art rather than simply a means of 
commenting on art. 

Two ideas characterize Sainte-Beuve s view of criticism. Both place 
him as an articulate spokesman of his time. lie held that because 
literature reflects its time and place, the evaluation of any work 
necessarily varies according to the reader’s background. He cham- 
pioned tlie ‘"romantic” literature of his age against the “classical” 
style favored by older critics. 

But even though he was, on the whole, a defender of the 
“romantics” against the “classical” writers, his definition of a classic 
work includes both. “A true classic,” he writes, “. . . is an autlior 
who has enriched the human mind, increased its treasure, and 
caused it to advance a step; who has discovered some moral and 
not equivocal truth, or revealed some eternal passion in that heart 
whore all seemed hiowri and discovered.” The emphasis is thus on 
the classic author’s knowledge and insight, not on his style. A classic 
can l>e expressed, he says, “in no matter wliat form, only provided it 
be broad and great, refined and sensible, sane and beautiful in it- 
self.” It speaks “to all in (its) own peculiar style, a style which is 
found to be also that of the wliole world, a style new without 
neologism, new and old, easily contemporary with all time.” 

This definition, which contains much food for thought, is clearly 
very far from being applicable only to tlie writers of one or another 
epoch. It docs not exalt Wordsworth and Colei idge (tvpical “ro- 
mantics”) above Pope and Dr. Johnson (t\q)ical “classical” writers). 
It includes all great authors. It demands only that they be gieat. 

“There is no receipt for making classics,” Sainte-Beuve \vTites. 
“With regard to classics the least expected prove the best and great- 
est.” He does not mean that originality is the highest virtue of great 
literature. Virgil “imitated” Homer; yet both are classics. And Dante 
iinilated Virgil. Their spontaneity lies in the freshness of what they 
added. Though Virgil and Dante had modeL which they followed, 
ihev are at the siune time alwavs new. Classics are always new; 
but they are also deeply bedded in the common stock of human 
knowledge and experience. A work that was entirely new could 
hardly \yc a classic. It would shiue nothing of importance with its 
readers. 

Sainte-Beuve peoples an imaginary “temple of taste” with writers 
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whom he believes to be classics. The immense variety in his choices 
proves that there is no one characteristic or set of characteristics 
which makes a classic. The only true test is whether a book gives 
us “that sensation of serenity and amenity . . . which reconciles us 
with mankind and with ourselves.” The best books, he says, are our 
best friends. 

Montaigne was, for Sainte-Beuve, a classic author. In the second 
essay reprinted below, we see Sainte-Beuve’s philosophy of criticism 
put into practice. Following his tenet that a book should be studied 
at least partly through its author, he tells us a good deal about 
Montaigne and leaves the judgment of individual works to us. 

Botli in Montaigne’s time and in Sainte-Beuve’s, France was in 
political turmoil. The critic, writing tliree hundred years after the 
essayist, admires the personal traits that served Montaigne so well in 
time of crisis. Montaigne was moderate, orderly, witty, optimistic, 
fair, humble, and courageous, says Sainte-Beuve. S<ich a man is good 
to have around in time of trouble. 

As to trouble itself, Sainte-Beuve concludes that Montaigne’s 
most pertinent advice may be not to anticipate it. The man who 
looks for trouble does not generally have to look far. 

Sainte-Beiive’s essays were titled, in the original, Causeries. The 
French word means “talks” or “chats.” There is no question that the 
tone of the following essays is chatty and informal. This is one of the 
best things about tliem. 5ainte-Beuve is a critic who is easy to read. 
He is entertaining. But that, he says, is one of the criteria of a classic 
author — that he entertain. By this token, Sainte-Beuve is himself a 
classic. 
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delicate question, to which somewhat diverse solutions 
might be given according lo times and seasons. An intelligent man sug- 
gests it to me, and I intend to try, if not to solve it, at least to examine 
and discuss it face to face with my readers, were it only to persuade 
them to answer it for themselves, and, if I can, to make their opinion and 
mine on the point clear. And why, in criticism, should we not, from time 
to time, venture to trc*it some of those subjects which are not personal, in 
wldch we no longer speak of some one but of some thing? Oiu: neigh- 
bours, the English, have well succeeded in making of it a special di\ision 
of literature under tlie modest title of “Essa)s.” It is true that in writing 
of such subjects, always slightly abstract and moral, it is advisable to 
speak of them in a season of quiet, to make sure of our own attention and 
of that of others, to seize one of those moments of calm moderation and 
leisure seldom granted our amiable France; even when she is desirous of 
being wise and is not making revolutions, her brilliant genius can scarcely 
tolerate them. 

A classic, according to the usual definition, is an old author canonized 
by admiration, and an authority in his particular style. The word clmsic 
was first used in this sense by the Romans, Witli tliem not aU the citizens 
of the different classes were properly caUed classici, but only those of the 
chief class, those wdio possessed an income of a certain fixed sum. Those 
who possessed a smaller income wwe described by the term infra classeniy 
below the pre-<'minent class. The word chssk'iis w^as used in a figurative 
sense by Aulus Gellius, and applied to writers: a writer of worth and 
distincti<m, classicus assiditusque scripfor, a writer who is of account, has 
real property, and is not lost in the pii)letariate crowd. Such an expres- 
sion implies an age sufficiently advanced to have already made some sort 
of valuation and classification of literature. 

At first the only true classics for the modems were the ancients. Tlie 
Gieeks, by peculiar good fortune and natural enlightenment of mind, had 
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no classics but themselves. Tliey were at first the only classical authors for 
the Romans, who strove and contrived to imitate them. After the great 
periods of Roman literature, after Cicero and Virgil, the Romans in their 
turn had their classics, who became almost exclusively the classical au- 
thors of the centuries which followed. The Middle Ag(?s, which were less 
ignorant of Latin antiquity than is believed, but wliich lacked proportion 
and taste, confused the ranks and orders. Ovid was placed above Ho- 
mer, and Boetius seemed a classic equal to Plato. Tlie revival of learning 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries helped to bring this long chaos to 
order, and then only was admiration rightly proportioned. Thenceforth 
tlie true classical authors of Greek and I.atin antiquity stood out in a 
luminous background, and were harmoniously grouped on their two 
heights. 

Meanwhile modem literatures were bom, and some of the more pre- 
cocious, like the Italian, already possessed the style of antiquity. Dante 
appeared, and, from the very first, posterity greeted him as a classic. 
Italian poetry has since shrunk into far narrower bounds; but, whenever 
it desired to do so, it always found again and preserved the impulse and 
echo of its lofty origin. It is no indifferent matter for a poetry to derive its 
point of departure and classical source in high places; for example, to 
spring from Dante rather than to issue laboriously from Mallierbe. 

Modern Italy had her classical authors, and Spain had .^very right to 
believe that she also had hers at a time when France was yet seeking 
hers. A few talented writers endowed with originality and exceptional 
animation, a few brilliant eflForts, isolated, without following, interruptcxl 
and recommenced, did not suffice to endow a nation with a solid and im- 
posing basis of literary wealth. The idea of a classic implies something 
that has continuance and consistence, and which produces unity and 
tradition, fashions and transmits itself, and endures. It was only after the 
glorious years of I^uis XIV that the nation felt with tremor and pride 
that such good fortune had happened to her. Every voice informed 
Louis XIV of it with flattery, exaggeration, and emphasis, yet with a cer- 
tain sentiment of truth. Then arose a singular and striking contradiction; 
those men of whom Perrault was tlie chief, the men who were most 
smitten with the marvels of the age of Louis the Great, who even wen^ 
the length of sacrificing the ancients to the modems, aimed at exalting 
and canonizing even those whom they regarded as inveterate opponents 
and adversaries. Boileau avenged and angrily upheld the ancients against 
Perrault, who extolled the modems — that is to say, Gomeille, Molie^re, 
Pascal, and the eminent men of his age, Boileau, one of tlie first, included. 
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Kindly La Fontaine, taking part in the dispute in behalf of the learned 
Huet, did not perceive that, in spite of his defects, he was in his turn on 
the point of being held as a classic himself. 

Example is the best definition. From the time France possessed her 
age of Louis XIV and could contemplate it at a little distance, she knew, 
better than by any arguments, what to be classical meant. The eighteenth 
century, even in its medley of things, strengthened this idea through some 
fine works, due to its four great men. Read Voltaire's Age of Louis XIV, 
Montesquieu s Greatness and Fall of the Romans, Buffon's Epochs of Na- 
ture, the beautiful pages of reverie and natural description of Rousseau's 
Savoyard Vicar, and say if the eighteenth century, in these memorable 
works, did not understand how to reconcile tradition with freedom of de- 
velopment and independence. But at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury and under the Empire, in sight of the first attempts of a decidedly 
new and somewhat adventurous literature, the idea of a classic in a few 
resisting minds, more sorrowful than severe, was strangely narrowed and 
contiticU J The first Dictionary of the Academy (1694) merely defined 
a classical author as ‘a much-approved ancient writer, who is an authority 
as regards the subject he treats." Tlie Dictionary of the Academy of 
1835 narrows that definition still more, and gives precision and even 
limit to its rather vague form. It descri!>es classical authors as those “who 
have become models in any language whatever," and in all the articles 
which follow, the expressions, models, fixed rules for composition and 
siyle, strict mlcs of art to which men must conform, continually recur. 
Tliat definition of classic was evidently made by the respectable Acade- 
micians, our predecessors, in face and sight of wliaf was then called ro- 
mantic — that is to say, in sight of the enemy. It seems to me time to re- 
nounce tliosc timid and restrictive definitions and to free our mind of 
them. 

A true classic, as I should like to hear it defined, is an author who has 
enriched the human mind, increased its treasure, and caused it to advance 
a step; who has discovered some moral and not Cv]uivocal truth, or re- 
vealed some eternal passion in that heart where all seemed known and 
discovered; who has expressed his thought, observation, or invention, in 
no matter what form, only provided it be broad and great, refined and 
sensible, sane and beautiful in itseli, who has spoken to all in his own 
peculiar style, a style which is found to be also that of the whole world, 
a style new witliout neologism, new and old, easily contemporary with 
all time. 

Such a classic may for a moment have been revolutionary; it may at 
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least have seemed so, but it is not; it only lashed and subverted whatever 
prevented the restoration of the balance of order and beauty. 

If it is desired, names may be applied to tliis definition which I wish 
to make purposely majestic and fluctuating, or in a word, all-embracing. 
I should first put there Corneille of the Polyeucte, Cinna, and Horace, 
I should put Moli^jre there, the fullest and most complete poetic genius 
we have ever had in France. Goethe, the king of critics, said: “Molidre is 
so great that he astonishes us afresh every time we read him. He is a man 
apart; his plays border on the tragic, and no one has the cxjurage to try 
and imitate him. His Avare, where vice destroys all affection between fa- 
ther and son, is one of the most sublime works, and dramatic in the high- 
est degree. In a drama every action ought to be important in itself, and 
to lead to an action greater still. In this respect Tartnffc is a model. What 
a piece of exposition the first scene LsI From the beginning everything 
has an important meaning, and causes something much more important 
to be foreseen. The exposition in a certain play of Lessing that might be 
mentioned is very fine, but the world only sees that of Tartuffe once. It is 
the finest of the kind we possess. Every year I read a play of Moliere, 
just as from time to time I contemplate some engraving after the great 
Italian masters.” 

I do not conceal from myself that the definition of the classic I have just 
given somewhat exceeds the notion usually ascribtnl to the term. It 
should, above all, include conditions of uniformity, wisdom, moderation, 
and reason, which dominate and contain all the others. Having to praise 
M. Royer-Collard, M. de R^musat said: ‘Tf he derives purity of taste, 
propriety of terms, variety of expression, attentive care in suiting the 
diction to the thought, from our classics, he owes to himself alone the dis- 
tinctive character he gives it all.” It is here evid(‘nt that the part allotted 
to classical qualities seems mostly to depend on harmony and nuances of 
expression, on graceful and temperate style: such is also the most general 
opinion. In this sense the pre-eminent classics would be writers of a mid- 
dling order, exact, sensible, elegant, always clear, yet of noble feeling 
and airily veiled strength, Marie-Joseph Chenier has described the poetics 
of those temperate and accomplished writers in linens where he shows 
himself their happy disciple: "‘It is good sense, reason which does all — 
virtue, genius, soul, talent, and taste. What is virtue? reason put in 
practice; talent? reason expressed with brilliance; soul? reason delicately 
put forth; and genius is sublime reason.” 

While writing tliose lines he was evidently thinking of Pope, Bolleau, 
and Horace, the master of them all. Tlie peculiar characteristic of the 
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theory which subordinated imagination and feeling itself to reason, of 
which Scaliger perhaps gave the first sign among the modems, is, prop- 
erly speaking, the Latin theory, and for a long time it was also by pref- 
erence the French theory. If it is used appositely, if the term reason is not 
abused, that theory possesses some truth; but it is evident that it is 
abused, and tliat if, for instance, reason can be confounded with poetic 
genius and make one with it in a moral epistle, it cannot be the same 
thing as the genius, so varied and so diversely creative in its expression of 
the passions, of the drama or tlie epic. Where will you find reason in the 
fourth book of the Aeneid and the transports of Dido? Be that as it may, 
the spirit which prompted the theory caused writers who ruled their in- 
spiration, rather than those who abandoned themselves to it, to be placed 
in the first rank of classics; to put Virgil there more surely tlian Homer, 
Racine in preference to Corneille. The masterpiece to which the theory 
likes to point, which in fact brings together all conditions of prudence, 
strength, tempered boldness, moral elevation, and grandeur, is Athalie. 
Tureniie in his two last campaigns and Racine in Athalie are the great 
examples of what wise and prudent men are capable of when they reach 
tlie maturity of their genius and attain their supremest boldness. 

BufiFon, in his Discourse on Style, insisting on the unity of design, ar- 
rangement, and execution, which are the stamps of true classical works, 
said; ‘‘Every subject is one, and however vast it is, it can be comprised in 
a single treatise. Interruptions, pauses, subdivisions should only be used 
when many subjects are treated, when, having to speak of great, intri- 
cate, and dissimilar things, the march of genius is interrupted by the mul- 
tiplicity of obstacles, and contracted by the necessity of circumstances: 
otherwise, far from making a work more solid, a great number of divisions 
destroys the unity of its parts; the book appears < learer to the view, but 
the author s design remains obscure." And he continues his criticism, hav- 
ing in view Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, an excellent book at bottom, 
but subdivided: the famous author, worn out before the end, was unable 
to infuse inspiration into all his ideas, and to arrange all his matter. How- 
ever, I can scarcely believe that Buffon was not also thinking, by way of 
contrast, of Bossuet’s Discourse on Universal History, a subject vast in- 
deed, and yet of such a unity that the great orator was able to comprise 
it in a single treatise. When we open tiie first edition, that of 1681, before 
the division into chapters, which was introduced later, passed from the 
margin into the text, everything is developed in a single series, almost 
in one breath. It might be said that the orator has here acted like the 
nature of which Buffon speaks, tliat “he has worked on an eternal plan 
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from which he has nowhere departed," so deeply does he seem to have 
entered into tlie familiar counsels and designs of providence. 

Are Athalie and the Discourse on Universal History the greatest mas- 
terpieces that the strict classical theory can present to its friends as w('ll 
as to its enemies? In spite of the admirable simplicity and dignity in the 
achievement of such unique productions, we should like, nevertheless, in 
the interests of art, to expand that theory a little, and to show that it is 
possible to enlarge it without relaxing the tension. Goethe, whom I like 
to quote on such a subject, said: “I call the classical healthy, and the ro- 
mantic sickly. In my opinion the Nibelungen song is as much a classic as 
Homer. Both are healthy and vigorous. Tlie works of the day are roman- 
tic, not because they are new, but because they are weak, ailing, or sic kly. 
Ancient works are classical not because they are old, but because they are 
powerful, fresh, and healthy. If we regarded romantic and classical from 
tliose two points of view we should soon all agree." 

Indeed, before determining and fixing the opinions on that matter, I 
should like every unbiased mind to take a voyage round the world and 
devote itself to a survey of different literatures in their primitive vigour 
and infinite variety. What would be seen? Chief of all a Homer, the fa- 
ther of the classical world, less a single distinct individual than the vast 
living expression of a whole e*poch and a semi-barbarous civilization. It) 
order to make him a true classic, it was necessary to attribute to him 
later a design, a plan, literary invention, cjualities of atticism and ur])anity 
of which he had certainly .newer dreanicKl in the luxuriant development 
of his natural inspirations. And who appear by his side? August, venerable 
ancients, the Aeschyluses and the Sophocles, mutilated, it is true, and 
only there to present us with a debris of themsedves, the survivors of many 
others as worthy, doubtless, as they to survive, but who have succumbed 
to the injuries of time. This thought alone would teach a man of impartial 
mind not to look upon the whole of evtm classical literatures with a too 
narrow and restricted view; he would learn that the exact and well- 
proportioned order which has since so largely prevailed in our admiration 
of the past was only the outcome of artificial circumstanct^. 

And in reaching the modern world, how would it be? Tlie greatest 
names to be seen at the beginning of literatures are those which disturb 
and run counter to certain fixed ideas of what is beautiful and appropriate 
in poetry. For example, is 4Shakespcare a classic? Yes, now, for Eng- 
land and the world; but in the time of Pope he was not considered so. 
Pope and his friends were the only pre-eminent classics; directly after 
their death they seemed so for ever. At the present tifue they are still 
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classics, as they deserve to be, but they are only of the second order, and 
are fc^rtwer subordinated and relegated to their rightful place by him 
who has again come to his own on the height of the horizon. 

It is not, however, for me to speak ill of Pope or his great disciples, 
abovt‘ all, when they possess pathos and naturalness like Goldsmith: 
after the gieatest they are perhaps the most agreeable writers and the 
po(‘ts best fitted to add charm to life. Once when Lord Bolingbroke was 
writing to Swift, Pope added a postscript, in wliich he said, “I think some 
advantage would result to our age, if we three spent three years together.” 
Mc*n who, without boasting, have the right to say such things must never 
be spoken of lightly; the fortunate ages, when men of talent could pro- 
pose' such things, then no chimera, arc rather to be envied. The ages 
called by the name of Louis XIV or of Queen Anne are, in the dispas- 
sionate sense of the word, the only tnie classical ^ges, those which oflFer 
protection and a favourable climate to real talent. We know only too well 
how in OUT untrammelled times, through (he instability and storminess 
of the age, talents aie lost and dissipated. Nevertheless, let us acknowl- 
edge' our age*s part and superiority in greatness. Tnie and sovereign 
genius triumphs over the very difficulties that cause others to fail: 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Milton wTTe able to attain their height and pro- 
duce their imperishable works in .spite of obstacles, hardships, and tem- 
pests. Byron's opinion of Pope has been much discussed, and the explana- 
tion of it sought in the kind of contradiction by wliich the singer of Don 
Juan and Chihle Harold extolled the purely classical school and pro- 
nounced it the only good one, while himself actine so differently. Goethe 
spoke the truth on that point w^heii he remarked that Byron, great by the 
flow and source of poetry, feared that Shakespeare was more powerful 
than hiniself in the creation and realization of hi^ characters. ‘'He wwild 
have liked to deny it; the elevation so free from egoism irritated him; he 
felt when near it that he could not display himself at ease. He never de- 
nied Pope, because he did not fear him; he knew that Pope was only a 
low wall by his side.” 

If, as Byron desirt'd. Pope's school had kept the supremacy and a sort 
of honorary empire in the past, Bvron would have been the first and only 
poet in his particular style; the height of Pope's w^all simts out Shake- 
speare’s great figure from sight, wheicas wfficn Shakespeare reigns and 
rules in all his greatness, Byron is only second. 

In France there was no great classic before the age of Louis XIV; the 
Dantes and Shakespeares, the early authorities to w^hom, in times of 
emancipation, men sooner or later return, were w^anting. There were 
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mere sketches of great poets, like Mathiirin R^gnier, like Rabelais, with- 
out any ideal, without the depth of emotion and the seriousness which 
canonizes. Montaigne was a kind of premature classic, of the family of 
Horace; but for want of worthy surroundings, like a spoiled child, he gave 
himself up to tlie unbridled fancies of his style and humour. Hence it 
happened that France, less than any other nation, found in her old au- 
tliors a right to demand vehemently at a certain time literary liberty and 
freedom, and that it was more difficult for her, in enfranchising herself, 
to remain classical. However, with Moliere and La Fontaine among 
her classics of the great period, nothing could justly be refused to those 
who possessed courage and ability. 

The important point now seems to me to be to uphold, wlule extend- 
ing, the idea and belief. There is no receipt for making classics; this point 
should be clearly recognized. To believe that an author will become a 
classic by imitating certain qualities of purity, moderation, accuracy, and 
elegance, independently of the style and inspiration, is to believe that 
after Racine the father there is a place for Racine the son; dull and es- 
timable role, the worst in poetry. Further, it is hazardous to take too 
quickly and without opposition the place of a classic in the sight of one's 
contemporaries; in that case there is a good chance of not retaining the 
position with posterity. Fontanes in his day was regarded by his friends 
as a pure classic; see how at twenty-five years' distance Ijis star has set. 
How many of these precxjcious classics are there who do not endure, and 
who are so only for a whilel We turn round one morning and are surprised 
not to find them standing behind us. Madame de S(5vign6 would wittily 
say they possessed but an evanescent colour. With regard to classics, the 
least expected prove the best and greatest: seek them rather In tlie 
vigorous genius bom immortal and flourishing forever. Apparently the 
least classical of the four great poets of the age of Louis XIV was Moliere; 
he was then applauded far more than he was esteemed; men took delight 
in him without understanding his worth. After him. La Fontaine seemed 
the least classical: observe after two centuries what is the result for both. 
Far above Boileau, even above Racine, are they not now unanimously 
considered to possess in the highest degree the characteristics of an all- 
cmbracing morality? “ 

Meanwhile there is no (juestion of sacrificing or depreciating anything. 

I believe the temple of taste is to be rebuilt; but its reconstruction is 
merely a matter of enlargement, so that it may become the home of all 
noble human beings, of all who have permanently increased the sum of 
the mind’s delights and possessions. As for me, who cannot, obviously. 
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in any degree pretend to be the architect or designer of such a temple, 
I shall confine myself to expressing a few earnest wishes, to submit, as it 
were, my designs for the edifice. Above all I should desire not to exclude 
anyone among the worthy, each should be in his place there, from Shake- 
speare, the freest of creative geniuses, and the greatest of classics with- 
out knowing it, to Andrieux, the last of classics in little. “There is more 
than one chamber in the mansions of my Father”; that should be as true 
of the kingdom of the beautiful here below, as of the kingdom of Heaven. 
Homer, as always and everywhere, should be first, likest a god; but be- 
hind liim, like the procession of the three wise kings of the East, would 
be seen the three great poets, the three Homers, so long ignored by us, 
who wrote epics for the use of the old peoples of Asia, the poets Val- 
mild, Vyasa of the Hindus, and Firdousi of the Persians; in the domain 
of taste it is well to know that such men exist, and not to divide the hu- 
man race. Our homage paid to what is recognized as soon as perceived, 
we must not stray further; the eye should delight in a thousand pleasing 
or majestic spectacles, should rejoice in a thousand varied and surprising 
combinations, whose apparent confusion would never be without concord 
and harmony. The oldest of the wise men and poets, those who put hu- 
man morality into maxims, and those who in simple fashion sung it, would 
converse together in rare and gentle speech, and would not be surprised 
at understanding each other's meaning at the very first word. Solon, He- 
siod, iTieognis, Job, Solomon, and why not Confucius, would welcome 
the cleverest moderns. La Rochefoucauld and La Bruyere, who, when 
listening to them, would say “they knew all that we know, and in repeat- 
ing life’s experiences, we have discovered nothing ” On the hill, most 
easily discernible, and of most accessible ascent, Virgil, surromided by 
Menander, Tibullus, Terence, F^nelon, would occupy himself in discours- 
ing with them witli great chann and divine enchantment: his gentle 
countenance would shine with an inner light, and be tinged with mod- 
esty; as on the day when entering the theatre at Rome, just as they fin- 
ished reciting his verses, he saw the people rise with a unanimous move- 
ment and pay to him the same homage as to Augustus. Not far from him, 
regretting the separation from so dear a friend, Horace, in his turn, 
would preside (as far as so accomplished and wise a poet could preside) 
over the group of poets of social life who could talk although they sang — 
Pope, Boileau, the one become less irritable, tlie other less faultfinding. 
Montaigne, a true poet, would be among them, and would give the finish- 
ing touch that should deprive that delightful comer of the air of a literary 
school. There would La Fontaine forget liimself, and becoming less vola- 
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tile would wander no more. Voltaire would be attracted by it, but while 
finding pleasure in it would not have patience to remain. A little lower 
down, on the same hill as Virgil, Xenophon, with simple bearing, look- 
ing in no way like a general, but rather resembling a priest of the Muses, 
would be seen gathering round him the Attics of every tongue and of 
every nation, the Addisons, Pellissons, Vauvenargucs — all who feel the 
value of an easy persuasiveness, an exquisite simplicity, and a gentle 
negligence mingled with ornament. In the centre of the place, in llie 
portico of the principal temple (for there would be several in the en- 
closure), three great men would like to meet often, and when they were 
together, no fourth, however great, would drt'am of joining their discourse 
or their silence. In them would be seen beauty, proportion in greatness, 
and that perfect hannony which appears but once in the full youth of 
the world. Their three names have become the ideal of art — Plato, Sopho- 
cles, and Demosthenes. Those demi-gods honoured, we see a numerous 
and familiar company of choice spirits who follow, the Cerv^antes and 
Molieres, practical painters of life, indulgent friends who are still the first 
of benefactors, who laughingly embrace all mankind, turn man’s experi- 
ence to gaiety, and know the powerful workings of a sensible, he«irty, 
and legitimate joy. I do not wish to make this dt*sciiption, whic h if com- 
plete would fill a volume, any longer. In the Middle Ages, believe me, 
Dante would occupy the sacred heights: at the feet of thejsingcr of Para- 
dise all Italy would be spread out like a garden; Boccaccio and Ariosto 
would there disport themselves, and Tasso would find again the orange 
groves of Sorrento. Usually a comer w'ould be reserved for each of the 
various nations, but the authors would take delight in leaving it, and in 
their travels would recognize, where wv should h'ast expect it, brothers 
or masters. Lucretius, for example, would enjoy discussing the origin of 
the world and tlie reducing of chaos to order with Milton. But lx)th ar- 
guing from their own point of view, they would only agree as rc'gards 
divine pictures of poetry and nature. 

Such are our classics; each individual imagination may finish the 
sketch and choose the group preferred. For it is necessary to make a 
choice, and the first condition of taste, after obtaining knowledge of all, 
lies not in continual travel, but in rest and cessation from wandering. 
Nothing blunts and destioys taste so much as endless joutneyings; the 
poetic spirit is not the Wandering Jew. However, when I speak of resting 
and making choice, my meaning is not that we are to imitate those who 
charm us most among our masters in the past. Lt‘t us be content to know 
tliein, to penetrate them, to admire them; but let us, the lalc-comers, 
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endeavour to be ourselves. Let ns have the sincerity and naturalness of 
our own thoughts, of our own feelings; so much is always possible. To 
that let us add what is more difficult, elevation, an aim, if possible, to- 
wards an exalted goal; and while speaking our own language, and sub- 
mitting to the conditions of tlie times in which we live, whence we derive 
our strength and our defects, let us ask from time to time, our brows lifted 
towai'ds the heights and our eyes fixed on the group of honoured mortals: 
what would they say of us? 

But why speak always of authors and writings? Maybe an age is com- 
ing when there will be no more writing. Happy those who read and read 
again, those wdio in tlu'ir reading can follow their unrestrained inclination! 
There comes a time in life when, all our journeys over, our experiences 
endeil, there is no enjoyment more delightful than to study and thor- 
oughly examine the things we know, to take plc.^^sure in what we feel, 
and in seeing and seeing again the people we love: the pure joys of our 
maturity. Tlien it is that the wwd classic takes its true meaning, and is 
defined lor every man of taste by an irresistible choice. Then taste is 
formed, it is shaped and definite; tl»en good sense, if we are to possess it 
at all, is perfected in us. We have neither more time for experiments, 
nor a desire to go forth in search of pastures new. We cling to our friends, 
to those proved by a long intercxnirse. Old wine, old books, old friends. 
Wo say to ourselves with Voltaire in these delightful lines: “Let us enjoy, 
let \is write, \vl us live, my dear Horace! ... I have lived longer than 
you: my verse will not last so long. But on the brink of the tomb I shall 
make it my chief care — to follow the lessons of your philosophy — to de- 
spise death in enjoying lifc^^ — to read your writings full of charm and good 
sense — as we drink an old wine which revives our senses.” 

In fact, be it Horace or another who is the author preferred, who re- 
flects our thoughts in all the wealth of their maturity, of some one of 
those excellent and antiejue minds shall we request an interview at every 
moment; of some one of them shall we ask a friendship which never de- 
ceives, which could not fail us; to some one of them shall we appeal for 
that sensation of serenity and amenity (we have often need of it) which 
recx)nciles us with mankind and with ourselves. 
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V V hile the good ship France is taking a somewhat haphazard 
course, getting into unknown seas, and preparing to double what the 
pilots (if there is a pilot) call the Stormy Cape, while the look-out at the 
mast-head thinks he sees the spectre of the giant Adamastor rising on the 
horizon, many honourable and peaceable men continue their work and 
studies all the same, and follow out to the end, or as far as tliey can, their 
favourite hobbies. I know, at the present time, a learned man who is 
collating more carefully than has ever yet been done the different early 
editions of Rabelais — editions, mark you, of which only one copy remains, 
of which a second is not to be found: from the careful collation of the 
texts some literary and maybe philosophical result will be derived with 
regard to the genius of the French Lucian- Aristophanes. Hcnow another 
scholar whose devotion and worship is given to a very different man — to 
Bossuet: he is preparing 'a complete, exact, detailed history of the life 
and works of tlie great bishop. And as tastes differ, and *'human fancy is 
cut into a thousand shapes" (Montaigne said that), Montaigne also has 
his devotees, he who, himself, was so little of one: a sect is formed round 
him. In his lifetime he had Mademoiselle de Goumay, his daughter of 
alliance, who was solemnly devoted to him; and his disciple, Charron, 
followed him closely, step by step, only striving to arrange his thoughts 
with more order and method. In our time amateurs, intelligent men, prac- 
tise the religion under another form: they devote themselves to collect- 
ing the smallest traces of the author of the Essays, to gathering up the 
slightest relics, and Dr. Payen may be justly placed at the head of the 
group. For years he has been preparing a book on Montaigne, of which 
tihe title will be: “Michel de Montaigne, a collection of unedited or little 
known facts about the author of the Essays, his book, and his other writ- 
ings, about his family, his friends, his admirers, his detractors." 

While awaiting the conclusion of the book, the occupation and amuse- 
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ment of a lifetime. Dr. Paycn keeps us informed in short pamphlets of 
tlie various works and discoveries made about Montaigne. 

If we separate the discoveries made during the last five or six years 
from the jumble of quarrels, disputes, cavilling, quackery, and lawsuits 
(for tliere have been all those), they consist in this — 

In 1846 M. Mac6 found in the (then) Royal Library, amongst the “Col- 
lection Du Puys,” a letter of Montaigne, addressed to the king, Henri IV, 
September 2, 1590. 

In 1847 M. Payen printed a letter, or a fragment of a letter of Mon- 
taigne of February 16, 15S8, a letter corrupt and incomplete, coming 
from the collection of the Comtesse Boni de Castellane. 

But, most important of all, in 1848, M. Horace de Viel-Castel found in 
London, at the British Museum, a remarkable letter of Montaigne, May 
22, 1585, when Mayor of Bordeaux, addressed to M. de Matignon, the 
king's lieutenant in the town. The great interest of the letter is that it 
shows Montaigne for the first time in the full discharge of his oflBce with 
all tho eiicigy and vigilance of which he was capable. The pretended 
idler was at need much more active than he was ready to own. 

M. Detcheverry, keeper of tlie records to the mayoralty of Bordeaux, 
found and published (1850) a letter of Montaigne, while mayor, to the 
jurats, or aldciTncn of the town, July 30, 1585. 

M. Achille Jubinal found among the manuscripts of the National Li- 
brary, and published (1850), a long, remarkable letter from Montaigne 
to the king, Henri IV, January 18, 1590, which happily coincides witli 
that already found by M. Mace. 

Lastly, to omit nothing and to do justice to all, in a “Visit to Montaigne's 
Chateau in P^rigord,” of which the account appealed in 1850, M. Ber- 
trand de Saint-Germain described the place and pointed out the various 
Greek and Latin inscriptions that may still be read in Montaigne’s 
tower in the third-story chamber (the ground floor counting as the first), 
which the philosopher made his library and study. 

M. Payen, collecting togetlier and criticizing in his last pamphlet the 
various notices and discoveries, not all of equal importance, allowed him- 
self to be drawn into some little exaggeration of praise; but we cannot 
blame him. Admiration, when applied to such noble, perfectly innocent, 
and disinterested subjects, is truly a spark of the sacred fire; it produces 
research that a less ardent zeal would quickly leave aside, and sometimes 
leads to valuable results. However, it would be well for those who, fol- 
lowing M. Payen's example, intelligently understand and greatly admire 
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Montaigne, to remember, even in their ardour, the advice of the wise 
man and the master. “There is more to do,” said he, speaking of the 
commentators of his time, “in interpreting the interpretations than in 
interpreting the things themselves; and more books about books than on 
any other subject. We do nothing, but everything swarms with commen- 
tators; of authors there is a great rarity.” Authors are of great price and 
very scarce at all times — that is to say, authors who really increase the 
sum of human knowledge. I should like all who write on Montaigne, and 
give us the details of their researches and discoveries, to imagine one 
thing — Montaigne himself reading and criticizing them. “What would he 
think of me and of the manner in which I am going to speak of him to 
the public?*^ If such a question was put, how greatly it would suppress 
useless phrases and shorten idle discussions! M. Payen’s last pamphlet 
was dedicated to a man who deserves equally well of Montaigne — 
M. Gustave Brunet, of Bordeaux. He, speaking of M. Payen, in a work 
in which he pointed out interesting and various corrections of Montaigne’s 
text, said: “May he soon decide to publish the fruits of his researches: 
he will have left nothing for future Montaignologues^ MontaignologuesI 
Great Heaven! what would Montaigne say of such a word coined in his 
honour? You who occupy yourselves so meritoriously with him, but who 
have, I think, no claim to appropriate him to yourselves, in the name of 
him whom you love, and whom we all love by a greater or lesser title, 
never, I beg of you, use such words; they smack of the brotherhood and 
the sect, of pedantry and of the chatter of the schools — things utterly 
repugnant to Montaigne. . 

Montaigne had a simple, natural, affable mind, and a very happy dispo- 
sition. Sprung from an excellent father, who, though of no great educa- 
tion, entered with real enthusiasm into the movement of the Renaissance 
and all the liberal novelties of his time, the son corrected the excessive 
enthusiasm, vivacity, and tenderness he inherited by a great refinement 
and justness of reflection; but he did not abjure the original ground- 
work. It is scarcely more than thirty years ago that whenever the six- 
teenth century was mentioned it was spoken of as a barbarous epoch, 
Montaigne only excepted: therein lay error and ignorance. The sixteenth 
century was a great century, fertile, powerful, learned, refined in parts, 
although in some aspects it was rough, violent, and seemingly coarse. 
What it particularly lacked was taste, if by taste is meant the faculty of 
clear and perfect selection, the extrication of the elements of the beauti- 
ful. But in the succeeding centuries taste quickly became distaste. If, how- 
ever, in literature it was crude, in the arts properly so-called, in those of 
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the hand and the chisel, the sixteenth century, even in France, is, in the 
quality of taste, far greater than the two succeeding centuries: it is nei- 
ther meagre nor massive, heavy nor distorted. In art its taste is rich and 
of fine quality — at once unrestrained and complex, ancient and modern, 
special to itself and original. In the region of morals it is unequal and 
mixed. It was an age of contrasts, of contrasts in all their crudity, an age 
of philosophy and fanaticism, of scepticism and strong faith. Everything 
was at strife and in collision; nothing was blended and united. Everything 
was in ferment; it was a period of chaos; every ray of light caused a 
storm. It was not a gentle age, or one we can call an age of light, but an 
age of struggle and combat. What distinguished Montaigne and made a 
phenomenon of him was that in such an age he should have possessed 
moderation, caution, and order. 

Born on the last day of February^ 1533, taught the ancient languages as 
a game while still a child, waked even in his cradle by the sound of 
musical instruments, he seemed less fitted for a rude and violent epoch 
than for the commerce and sanctuary of the Muses, His rare good sense 
correct^^cJ what was too ideal and poetical in his early education; but he 
preserved the happy faculty of saying everything w^ith freshness and 
wit. Maniod, when past thirty, to an estimable woman who was his com- 
panion for twenty-eight years, he seems to have put passion only into 
friendship. He immortalized his love fox Etienne de la Boetie, w^hoin he 
lost after four years of the sweetest and closest intimacy. For some time 
counsellor in the Parliament of Bordeaux, Montaigne, before he was forty, 
retired from public life and flung away ambition to live in his tower of 
Montaigne, enjoying his owm society and his own intellect, entirely given 
up to his own observations and thoughts, and to the busy idleness of 
which we know all the sports and fancies. The first edition of the Essays 
appeared in 1580, consisting of only two books, ard in a form represent- 
ing only the first rough draft of wdiat w’^c have in the later editions. The 
same year Montaigne set out on a voyage to Switzerland and Italy. It 
was during that voyage that tlie aldermen of Bordeaux elected him 
mayor of their town. At first he refused and excused liimself, but warned 
that it would be well to accept, and enjoined by the king, he took the 
office, "the more beautiful,” he said, "that there was neither renuncia- 
tion nor gain other than the honour of its performance.” He filled the 
office for four years, from July 1582 to July 1586, being re-elected after 
the first two years. Thus Montaigne, at the age of fifty, and a little against 
his will, re-entered public life when the country was on the eve of civil 
disturbances which, quieted and lulled to sleep for a while, broke out 
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more violently at the cry of the League. Although, as a rule, lessons 
serve for nothing, since the art of wisdom and happiness cannot be 
taught, let us not deny ourselves the pleasure of listening to Montaigne; 
let us look on his wisdom and happiness; let him speak of public af- 
fairs, of revolutions and disturbances, and of his way of conducting him- 
self with regard to them. We do not put for>\^ard a model, but we offer 
our readers an agreeable recreation. 

Although Montaigne lived in so agitated and stormy a time, a period 
that a man who had lived tlirough the Terror (M. Daunou) called the 
most tragic century in all history, he by no means regarded his age as 
the worst of ages. He was not of those prejudiced and afflicted persons, 
who, measuring everything by their visual horizon, valuing everything 
according to their present sensations, always declare that tlie disease they 
suflFer from is worse than any ever before experienced by a human being. 
He was like Socrates, who did not consider himself a citizen of one city 
but of the world; with his broad and full imagination he embraced the 
universality of countries and of ages; he even judged more equitably 
the very evils of which he was witness and victim. *Who is it,"* he said, 
“that, seeing the bloody havoc of these civil wars of ours, docs not cry 
out that the machine of the world is near dissolution, and that the day 
of judgment is at hand, without considering that many worse revolutions 
have been seen, and that, in the meantime, people are being merry in a 
thousand other parts of the earth for all this? For my part, considering 
the licence and impunity that always attend such commotions, 1 admire 
they are so moderate, and that there is not more mischief done. To him 
who feels the hailstones patter about his ears, the whole hemisphere ap- 
pears to be in storm and tempest.” And raising his thoughts higher and 
higher, reducing his own suffering to wliat it was in the immensity of na- 
ture, seeing there not only himself but whole kingdoms as mere specks 
in the infinite, he added in words which foreshadowed Pascal, in words 
whose outline and salient points Pascal did not di.sdain to borrow: “But 
whoever shall represent to his fancy, as in a picture, that great image of 
our mother nature, portrayed in her full majesty and lustre, whoever in 
her face shall read so general and so constant a variety, whoever shall 
observe himself in that figure, and not himself but a whole kingdom, no 
bigger than the least touch or prick of a pencil in comparison of the 
whole, that man alone is able to value things according to their true 
estimate and grandeur,” 

Thus Montaigne gives us a lesson, a useless lesson, but I state it all 
the same, because among the many unprofitable ones tliat have been writ- 
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ten down, it is perhaps of greater worth than most. I do not mean to un- 
derrate the gravity of the circumstances in which France is just now in- 
volved, for I believe there is pressing need to bring together all the 
energy, prudence, and courage she possesses in order that the country 
may come out with honour. However, let us reflect, and remember that, 
leaving aside the Empire, which as regards internal aflFairs was a period 
of calm, and before 1812 of prosperity, we who utter such loud com- 
plaints lived in peace from 1815 to 1830, fifteen long years; that tlie three 
days of July only inaugurated another order of things that for eighteen 
years guaranteed peace and industrial prosperity; in all, thirty-two years 
of repose. Stormy days came; tempests burst, and will doubtless burst 
again. Let us learn how to live through them, but do not let us cry out 
every day, as we are disposed to do, that never under the sun were such 
storms known as we are enduring. To get away from the present state of 
feeling, to restore lucidity and proportion to our judgments, let us read 
every evening a page of Montaigne. 

A criticism of Montaigne on the men of his day struck me, and it bears 
equall)' well on those of ours. Our philosopher says somewhere that he 
knows a fair number of men possessing various good qualities — one, in- 
telligence; another, heart, another, address, conscience or knowledge, or 
skill in languages; each has his share: ‘l^ut of a great man as a whole, hav- 
ing so many good (jualities together, or one with such a degree of excel- 
lence tliat we ought to admire him, or compare him with those we honour 
in the past, my fortune has never shown me one.” He afterwards made an 
exception in favour of his friend Etienne de la Boetie, but he belonged to 
the company of great men dead before attaining maturity, and showing 
promise witliout having time to fulfil it. Montaigne’s ciiticism called up 
a smile. He did not see a true and wholly great man in his time, the 
age of LTidpital, Coligny, and the Guises. Well! How does ours seem 
to you? We have as many great men as in Montaigne's time, one dis- 
tinguished for his intellect, another for his heart, a third for skill, some 
(a rare thing) for conscience, many for knowledge and language. But 
we too lack the perfect man, and he is greatly to be desired. One of the 
most intelligent obser\'ers of our day recognized and proclaimed it some 
years ago; “Our age,” said M. de Remusat, “is wanting in great men.” 

How did Montaigne conduct himself in his duties as first magistrate of 
a great city? If we take him literally and on a hasty first glance, we should 
believe he discharged them slackly and languidly. Did not Horace, doing 
the honours to himself, say that in war he one day let his shield fall 
{relicta non bene parmula)? We must not be in too great a hurry to 
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take too literally the men of taste who have a horror of overestimating 
themselves. Minds of a fine quality are more given to vigilance and to 
action than they are apt to confess. The man who boasts and makes a 
great noise, will, I am almost sure, be less brave in the combat than 
Horace, and less vigilant at the council board than Montaigne. 

On entering oflBce Montaigne was careful to warn the aldermen of 
Bordeaux not to expect to find in him more than there really was; he pre- 
sented himself to them without affectation. “I represented to them faith- 
fully and conscientiously all that I felt myself to be — a man without 
memory, without vigilance, without experience, and without energy; but 
also, without hate, without ambition, without avarice, and without vio- 
lence.” He should be sorry, while taking the affairs of the town in hand, 
that his feelings should be so strongly affected as those of his worthy fa- 
ther had been, who in the end had lost his place and health. The eager 
and ardent pledge to satisfy an impetuous desire was not his mctliod. His 
opinion was “that you must lend yourself to others, and only give your- 
self to yourself.” And repeating his thought, according to his custom in all 
kinds of metaphors and picturesque forms, he said again that if he some- 
times allowed himself to be urged to the management of other men’s 
affairs, he promised to take them in hand, not “into my lungs and liver.” 
We are thus forewarned, we know what to expect. The mayor and Mon- 
tiiigne were two distinct persons; under his role and office he reserved 
to himself a certain freedom and secret security. He continued to judge 
things in his own fashion and impartially, although acting loyally for the 
cause confided to him. He .was far from approving or even excusing all 
he saw in his party, and he could judge his adversaries and say of them: 
“He did that thing wickedly, and tliis virtuously.” ‘T would have,” he 
added, “matters go well on our side; but if they do not, I shall not run 
mad. I am heartily for the right party; but I do not affect to be taken 
notice of for an especial enemy to others.” And he entered into some de- 
tails and applications which at that time were piquant. Let us remiu-k, 
however, in order to explain and justify his somewhat extensive profes- 
sion of impartiality, that the cliiefs of the party then in evidence, the 
three Henris, were famous and considerable men on several counts: 
Henri, Duke of Guise, head of the League; Henri, King of Navarre, leader 
of the Opposition; and the King Henri III in whose name Montaigne 
was mayor, who wavered between the two. When parties have neither 
chief nor head, when they are known by the body only, that is to say in 
their hideous and bnital reality, it is more difficult and also more hazard- 
ous to be just towards them and to assign to each its share of action. 
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The principle which guided him in his administration was to look only 
at the fact, at the result, and to grant notliing to noise and outward 
show; “How much more a good effect makes a noise, so much I abate of 
the goodness of it.'* For it is always to be feared that it was more per- 
formed for the sake of the noise than upon the account of goodness: 
“Being exposed upon the stall, 'tis half sold.” That was not Montaigne's 
way: he made no show; he managed men and affairs as quietly as he 
could; he employed in a manner useful to all alike the gifts of sincerity 
and conciliation; the personal attraction with which nature endowed 
him was a quality of the highest value in the management of men. He 
preferred to warn men of evil rather than to take on himself the honour 
of repressing it; “Is there anyone who desires to be sick that he may see 
liis physician s practice? And would not that physician deserve to be 
whipped who should wish the plague amongst us that he might put his 
art into practice?” Far from desiring that trouble and disorder in the af- 
fairs of the city should rouse and honour his government, he had ever 
willingly, he said, contributed all he could to their tranquillity and ease. 
He is not of those whom municipal honours intoxicate and elate, those 
“dignities of office” as he called them, and of which all the noise “goes 
from one cross-road to another.” If he was a man desirous of fame, he 
recogni7e<l that it was of a kind greater than that. I do not know, how- 
ever, if even in a vaster field he would have changed his method and 
manner of proceeding. To do good for the public imperceptibly would al- 
ways seem to him the ideal of skill and the culminating point of happi- 
ness. “lie who will not thank me,” he said, “for the order and quiet calm 
that has ac'companied my administration, cannot, however, deprive me of 
the share that belongs to me by the title of my good fortune.” And he is 
inexhaustible in describing in lively and graceful expressions the kinds 
of effective and imperceptible services he believed he had rendered — 
services greatly superior to noisy and glorious deeds: “Actions which 
come from the workman's hand carelessly and noiselessly have most 
charm, that some honest man chooses later and brings from their obscurity 
to thrust them into the light for their own sake.” ITius fortune served 
Montaigne to perfection, and even in his administration of affairs, in 
difficult conjunctures, he never had to belie his maxim, nor to step very 
far out of the way of life he had planned: “For my part I commend a 
gliding, solitary, and silent life.” He reached the end of his magistracy 
almost satisfied with himself, having accomplished what he had promised 
himself, and much more than he had promised others. 

The letter lately discovered by M. Horace de Vicil-Castel coiToborates 
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the chapter in which Montaigne exhibits and criticizes himself in the 
period of his public life. “That letter,” says M. Payen, “is entirely on af- 
fairs. Montaigne is mayor; Bordeaux, lately disturbed, seems threatened 
by fresh agitations; the king s lieutenant is away. It is Wednesday, May 
22, 1585; it is night, Montaigne is wakeful, and writes to the govenior 
of the province.” The letter, which is of too special and local an interest 
to be inserted here, may be summed up in these words: Montaigne 
regretted the absence of Marshal de Matignon, and feared the conse- 
quences of its prolongation; he was keeping, and would continue to keep, 
him acquainted with all that was going on, and begged him to return as 
soon as his circumstances would permit. “We are looking after our gates 
and guards, and a little more carefully in your absence. ... If anything 
important and fresh occurs, I shall send you a messenger immediately, so 
that if you hear no news from me, you may c^onsider that nothing has 
happened.” He begs M. de Matignon to remember, however, that he 
might not have time to warn him, “entreating you to consider that such 
movements are usually so sudden, that if they do occur they will take me 
by the tliroat without any warning.” Besides, he will do everything to 
ascertain the march of events beforehand. “I will do what I can to hear 
news from all parts, and to that end shall visit and observe the inclina- 
tions of all sorts of men.” Lastly, after keeping the marshal informed of 
everything, of the least rumours abroad in the city, he pressed him to 
return, assuring him “that we spare neither our care, nor, i| need be, our 
lives to preserve everything in obedience to the king.” Montaigne was 
never prodigal of protestations and praises, and what with others was a 
mere form of speech, was with him a real undertaking and the truth. 

Tilings, however, became worse and worse: civil war broke out; 
friendly or hostile parties (the difference was not great) infested the 
country. Montaigne, who went to his country house as often as he could, 
whenever the duties of his oflSce, which was drawing near its term, did 
not oblige him to be in Bordeaux, was exposed to every sort of insult and 
outrage. “I underwent,” he said, “the inconveniences that moderation 
brings along with it in such a disease. I was pitied on all hands; to the 
Ghibelline I was a Guelph, and to the Guelph a Gliibclline.” In the midst 
of his personal grievances he could disengage and raise his ^thoughts to 
reflections on the public misfortunes and on the degradation of men’s 
characters. Gonsidering closely the disorder of parties, and all the abject 
and wretched things which developed so quickly, he was ashamed to 
see leaders of renown stoop and debase themselves by cowardly com- 
placency; for in those circumstances we know, like him, “that in the word 
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of command to march, draw up, wheel, and the like, we obey him in- 
deed; but all the rest is dissolute and free.” "It pleases me,” said Mon- 
taigne ironically, "to observe how much pusillanimity and cowardice 
there is in ambition; by how abject and servile ways it must arrive at 
its end.” Despising ambition as he did, he was not sorry to see it un- 
masked by such practices and degraded in his sight. However, his good- 
ness of heart overcoming his pride and contempt, he adds sadly, "it 
displeases me to see good and generous natures, and that are capable 
of justice, every day corrupted in the management and c'ommand of this 
confusion. . . . We had ill-contrived souls enough without spoiling those 
that were generous and good.” He rather sought in that misfortune an 
opportunity and motive for fortifying and strengthening himself. At- 
tacked one by one by many disagreeables and e\'ils, which he would 
have endured more cheerfully in a heap — that is to say, all at once — 
pursued by war, disease, by all the plagues (Jul) 1585), in the course 
things were taking, he already asked himself to whom he and his could 
have recoursSe, of whom he could ask shelter and subsistence for his 
old age; and having looked and searched thoroughly all around, he found 
lums<‘lf actually destitute and ruinejd. For, "to let a man s self fall plumb 
down, and from so great a height, it ought to be in the arms of a solid, 
vigorous, and fortunate friendship. They are very rare, if there be any.” 
Speaking in such a manner, we perceive that La Boetie had been some 
time dead. Then he felt that he must after all rely on himself in his dis- 
tress, and must gain strength; now or never was the time to put into 
practice the lofty lessons he spent his life in collecting from the books 
of tlie pliilosophers. He took heart again, and attained all the height of 
his virtue: “In an ordinary and quiet time, a man prepares liimself for 
moderate and common accidents; biit in the confusion wherein we have 
been for these thirty years, every Frenchman, whether in particular or in 
general, sees himself every hour upon the point of the total ruin and over- 
throw of his fortune.” And far from being discouraged and cursing fate 
for causing him to be bom in so stormy an age, he suddenly congratulated 
himself: “Let us thank fortune tliat has not made us live in an effeminate, 
idle, and languishing age.” Since the curiosity of wise men seeks the past 
for disturbances in states in order to learn the secrets of histoiy, and, 
as we should say, the whole physiology of the body social, “so does my 
curiosity,” he declares, “make me in some sort please myself with seeing 
with my own eyes this notable spectacle of our public death, its forms 
and symptoms; and, seeing I could not hinder it, am content to be des- 
tined to assist in it, and thereby to instruct myself.” I shall not suggest 
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a consolation of that sort to most people; the greater part of mankind does 
not possess the heroic and eager curiosity of Empedocles and the elder 
Pliny, the two intrepid men who went straight to the volcanoes and the 
disturbances of nature to examine them at close quarters, at the risk of 
destruction and death. But to a man of Montaigne's nature, the thought 
of that stoical observation gave him consolation even amid reid evils. 
Considering the condition of false peace and doubtful truce, the regime 
of dull and profound corruption which had preceded the last disturb- 
ances, he almost congratulated himself on seeing their cessation; for “it 
was,” he said of the regime of Henri III, “a universal juncture of par- 
ticular members, rotten to emulation of one another, and the most of them 
with inveterate ulcers, that neither required nor admitted of any cure. 
This conclusion therefore did really more animate than depress me.” Note 
that his health, usually delicate, is here raised to the level of his morality, 
although what it had suCFered through the various disturbances might 
have been enough to undermine it. He had the satisfaction of feeling 
that he had some hold against fortune, and that it would take a greater 
shock still to crush him. 

Another consideration, humbler and more humane, upheld him in his 
troubles, the consolation arising from a common misfortune, a misfortune 
shared by all, and the sight of the courage of others. 'The people, espe- 
cially the real people, they who are victims and not robbers, the peasants 
of his district, moved him by the manner in which they endured the same, 
or even worse, troubles than liis. The disease or plague which raged at 
that time in the country pressed chiefly on the poor; Montaigne learned 
from them resignation and the practice of philosophy. “Let us look dowm 
upon the poor people that we see scattered upon the face of the earth, 
prone and intent upon their business, that neither know Aristotle nor 
Cato, example nor precept. Even from these does nature every day ex- 
tract effects of constancy and patience, more pure and manly than those 
we so inquisitively study in the schools.” And he goes on to describe them 
working to the bitter end, even in their grief, even in disease, until their 
strength failed them. “He that is now digging in my garden has this 
morning buried his father, or his son. • . . They never keep their beds 
but to die.” The whole chapter is fine, pathetic, to the point, evincing 
noble, stoical elevatioiTof mind, and also the cheerful and affable disposi- 
tion which Montaigne said, with truth, was his by inheritance, and in 
which he had been nourished. Tliere could be nothing better as regards 
“consolation in public calamities,” except a chapter of some not more hu- 
man, but of some truly divine, book, in which the hand of God should be 
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everywhere visible, not perfunctorily, as with Montaigne, but actually 
and lovingly present. In fact, the consolation Montaigne gives himself 
and others is perhaps as lofty and beautiful as human consolation with- 
out prayer can be. 

He wrote tfie chapter, the twelfth of the third book, in the midst of the 
evils he described, and before they were ended. He concluded it in his 
graceful and poetical way with a collection of examples, “a heap of for- 
eign flowers,” to which he funushcxl only the tliread for fastening them 
together. 

There is Montaigne to the L'fe; no matter how seriously he spoke, it 
was always with the utmost charm. To form an opinion on his style 
you have only to open him indifferently at any page and listen to his 
talk on any subject; there is none that he did not enliven and make sug- 
gestive. In the chapter “Of Liars,” for instance, after enlarging on his lack 
of memory and giving a list of reasons by wliich h^ might console him- 
self, he suddenly added this fresh and delightful reason, that, thanks to 
his faculty for forgetting, “the places I revisit, and the books I read over 
again, always ^mile upon me vith a fresh novelty.” It is thus that on ev- 
ery subject he touched he was continually new, and created sources of 
freshness. 

Montesquieu, in a memorable exclamation, said: ‘The four great poets, 
Plato, Malcbranche, Shaftesbury, Montaigne!” How true it is of Mon- 
taigne! No French writer, including the poets proper, had so lofty an idea 
of poetry as he had. “From my earliest childhocxl,” he said, “poetry had 
power over me to transport and transpierce me.” He considered, and 
therein shows penetration, that “we have more poets than judges and in- 
terpreters of p(X3lry. It is easier to write than to understand.” In itself 
and its pure beauty his poetry defies definition; whoever desired to recog- 
nize it at a glance and discern of what it actually consisted would see no 
more than “the brilliance of a flash of lightning.” In the constitution and 
continuity of liis style, Montaigne is a writer very rich in animated, bold 
similes, naturally fertile in metaphors that are never detached from the 
thought, but tliat seize it in its very centre, in its interior, that join and 
bind it. In that respect, fully obeying his own genius, he has gone beyond 
and sometimes exceeded the genius of language. His concise, vigorous, 
I and always forcible style, by its poignancy, emphasizes and repeats the 
meaning. It may be said of his style that it is a continual epigram, or an 
ever-renewed metaphor, a style that has only been successfully employed 
by the French once, by Montaigne himself. If we wanted to imitate him, 
supposing we had the power and were naturaUy fitted for it — if we de- 
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sired to write with his severity, exact proportion, and diverse continuity 
of figures and turns — ^it would be necessary to force our language to be 
more powerful, and poetically more complete, than is usually our custom. 
Style d la Montaigne, consistent, varied in the series and assortment of the 
metaphors, exacts the creation of a portion of the tissue itself to hold 
them. It is absolutely necessary that in places the woof should be en- 
larged and extended, in order to weave into it the metaphor; but in de- 
fining him I come almost to write like him. The French language, French 
prose, which in fact always savours more or less of conversation, does 
not, naturally, possess the resources and the extent of canvas necessary 
for a continued picture: by the side of an animated metaphor it will often 
exhibit a sudden lacuna and some weak places. In filling tliis by boldness 
and invention as Montaigne did, in creating, in imagining the expression 
and locution that is wanting, our prose should appear equally finished. 
Style d la Montaigne would, in many respects, be openly at war with that 
of Voltaire. It could only come into being and flourish in the full freedom 
of the sixteenth century, in a frank, ingenious, jovial, keen, brave, and 
refined mind, of a unique stamp, that even for that time seemed free and 
somewhat licentious, and tliat was inspired and emboldened, but not in- 
toxicated by the pure and direct spirit of ancient sources. 

Such as he is, Montaigne is the French Horace; he is Horatian in the 
groundwork, often in the form and expression, although in that he some- 
times approaches Seneca. His book is a treasurehouse of moral observa- 
tions and of experience; at whatever page it is opened, and in whatever 
condition of mind, some wise thought expressed in a striking and endur- 
ing fashion is certain to be found. It will at once detach itself and en- 
grave itself on the mind, a beautiful meaning in full and forcible words, 
in one vigorous line, familiar or great. The whole of his book, said Etienne 
Pasquier, is a real seminary of beautiful and remarkable sentences, and 
they come in so much the better that they run and hasten on without 
thrusting themselves into notice. Tliere is something for every age, for 
every hour of life: you cannot read in it for any time without having the 
mind filled and lined as it were, or, to put it better, fully armed and 
clothed. We have just seen how much useful counsel and actual con- 
solation it contains for an honourable man, born for private life, and fallen 
on times of disturbance and revolution. To this I shall add the counsel he 
gave those who, like myself and many men of my acquaintance, suffer 
from political disturbances without in any way provoking them, or be- 
lieving ourselves capable of averting them. Montaigne, as Horace would 
have done, counsels them, while apprehending everything from afar off, 
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not to be too much preoccupied with such matters in advance; to take ad- 
vantage to the end of pleasant moments and bright intervals. Stroke on 
stroke come his piquant and wise similes, and he concludes, to my think- 
ing, with the most delightful one of all, and one, besides, entirely ap- 
propriate and seasonable: it is folly and fret, he said, "to take out your 
furred gown at Saint John because you will want it at Christmas.” 


The foregoing tuo essays were translated 
hy Elizabeth Lee. 




Sir Francis Bacon 


1561-1626 


Francis Bacon was bom on January 22, 1561, in London, England. 
His father, Sir Nicholas Bacon, was Lord Keeper of the Seal to Queen 
Elizabeth L 

In 1573 Bacon entered Trinity College, Cambridge. He left, in 
1576, and went abroad with the ambassador to France to learn the 
arts of diplomacy. When his father died suddenly, in 1579, he re- 
turned to England. There he studied law and was admitted to the 
bar in 1582. 

The Earl of Essex befriended Bacon and tried to help him in his 
career. Later, when Essex was tried for treason. Bacon took a 
leading role in the prosecution and helped to bring about Essex’ 
execution. This action has never Irecn entirely understood. 

When James I came to the tlironc. Bacon’s career advanced 
rapidly. He became Attorney General in 1613, Lord Keeper of the 
Seal in 1617, and Lord Chancellor in 1618. He was made Baron 
Verulam in 1618 and Viscount St. Albans in 1621. Bacon defended 
the King’s policies against Parliament, which brought him into con- 
flict with the great lawyer Sir Edward Coke. 

In 1621 Bacon was accused of taking bribes in his position as Lord 
Chancellor. The practice of receiving gifts was an old one, to which 
Bacon pleaded guilty. He claimed, however, that his judgment was 


Notes from the artist; “A bold, forceful approach was used 
to present Bacon as the last of the ‘all-round’ intellectual giants. . . . 
In the background, a university; at right, the servant who accompanied 
Bacon to record his observations and thoughts.” 
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not swayed by the gifts. Bacon was sentenced to prison, heavily 
fined, and disqualified from holding office. The prison sentence 
and fine were not enforced, but Bacon spent the rest of his life in 
writing and scientific research rather than in public office. 

Because of Bacon’s insistence that scientists should reach conclu- 
sions solely by experiment, he is considered one of the founders of 
the modem scientific method. 

Bacon’s philosophical writings are in the two completed parts of 
what he plarmed as a huge work, the Instauratio nutgna, or “Great 
Reconstmetion of Philosophy.” His Essays, published in 1597, are 
famous for their shrewdness and epigrammatic style. He died on 
April 9, 1626, after catching a cold while trying to see if meat could 
be preserved in snow. 

Francis Bacon was a master of tlie aphorism. The first sentences of 
his essays are often particularly brilliant and memorable. People 
have been quoting tliem for three hundred years. 

“Virtue is like a rich stone, best plain set,” the essay Of Beauty 
begins. It is not only a trenchant phrase. It also sets the tone and 
makes the point of the entire essay. Physical beauty is, in itself, noth- 
ing to be proud of. Bacon is saying. “Beauty is as summer fruits, 
which are easy to corrupt, and cannot last,” he writes. True 
beauty is inside, where virtue is; true beauty is in action, not in 
seeming. But Bacon also says that “virtue is best in a body that is 
comely, though not of delicate features.” Virtue and beauty together 
make a fine package. 

The advice Bacon gives in Of Discourse is as good as we are 
likely to find on the subject anywhere. Above all, do not be a bore, 
he says, and do not be rude. There are some subjects that should 
not be joked about, especially if it is done only to exhibit our own 
wit. It is both useful and polite to ask questions, but they should 
be chosen to put the other person in a good light rather than to ex- 
pose his lack of knowledge. Perhaps the best advice of all is this: 
“Speech of a man’s self ought to be seldom.” 

Of Studies contains some of Bacon’s most famous smtences. For 
example: “Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire them, 
and wise men use them.” There is much truth in that. Again: “Some 
books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested.” Tliis is often quoted without the explanation 
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that follows. “That is,” Bacon says, “some books are to be read only 
in part; others to be read, but not curiously (i.e., carefully); and 
some few to be read wholly, and with diligence and attention.” ‘ 

Less famous, but perhaps even more interesting, is the sentence: 
“Reading maketh a full man; conference a ready man; and writing 
an exact man.” Each part of this statement deserves a full dis- 
com'se. We do not really know our own thoughts unless we can 
write them down. Quicloiess of wit (which Bacon calls readiness) 
comes from conversation. The silent man is too often slow of mind. 
And without the ability and willingness to read, we are empty 
things. So much of the world is closed to us without books. 

The style of Bacon’s essays is special and quite vmique to him, 
though others have attempted to imitate it. Not a word is wasted. 
His entire output in the form — some fifty-eight essays — would, if 
closely printed, fill hardly a hundred pages. Yet those hundred pages 
would contain as much wisdom as most libraries. The cold, piercing 
brain of this distant, unknowable man saw through to the reahties. 
We may not always like him and what he says, but we cannot deny 
that what he says is largely true, and relevant to our own concerns. 


' Coinpore what Virginia Woolf has to say on this point in Vol. 5, pp. 5-14, in this set. 



Of Beauty 


like a rich stone, best plain set; and surely virtue is best 
in a lx)dy that is comely, though not of delicate features; and that hath 
rather dignity of presence, than beauty of aspect. Nc'ither is it almost seen, 
that very beautiful persons are otherwise of great virtue; as if nature were 
rather busy not to err, than in labour to produce excellency. And therefore 
they prove accomplished, but not of great spirit; and study rather be- 
haviour than virtue. But this holds not always: for Augustus Caesar, Titus 
Vespasianus, Philip le Bel of France, Edward the Fourth of England, 
Alcibiades of Athens, Ismail the Sophy of Persia were all high and great 
spirits; and yet the most beautiful men of their times. In beauty, that of 
favour is more than tliat of colour; and that of decent and gracious mo- 
tion more than that of favour. That is the best part of beauty, which a 
picture cannot express; no nor the first sight of life. There is no excellent 
beauty that hath not some strangeness in the proportion* A mmi cannot 
tell whether Apelles or Albert Diirer were the more trifler; whereof the 
one would make a perscniage by geometrical proportions; the other, by 
taking the best parts out of divers faces, to make one excellent. Such 
personages, I think, would please nobody but the paintc'r that made 
them. Not but I think a painter may make a better face than ever was; 
but he mu.st do it by a kind of felicity (as a musician that maketh an 
excellent air in music) and not by rule. A man shall see faces, that if you 
examine them part by part, you shall find never a good; and yet alto- 
gether do well. 

If it be true that the principal part of beauty is in decent motion, c‘er- 
tainly it is no marvel tliough persons in years seem many times more ami- 
able — pulchrorurn autuvmus pulcher [autumn is the beauty of beauties] 
— for no youth can be comely but by pardon, and considering the youth 
as to make up the comeliness. Beauty is as summer fruits, which are easy 
to corrupt, and cannot last; and for the most part it makes a dissolute 
youth, and an age a little out of countenance; but yet certainly again, if 
it light well, it maketh virtue shine, and vices blush. 
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ome in their discourse desire rather commendation of wit, in 
being able to hold all arguments, than of judgment, in discerning what is 
true; as if it were a praise to know what might be said, and not what 
should be thought. Some have certain common places and themes 
wherein tbev are good, and want variety; which kind of poverty is for 
tile most part tedious, and when it is once perceived, ridiculous. The 
honourablest piut of talk is to give the occasion; and again to moderate 
and pass to somewhat else; for then a man leads the dance. It is good, in 
discourse and spcicch of conversation, to vary and intermingle speech of 
the present occasion with arguments, tales with reasons, asking of ques- 
tions with telling of opinions, and jest with earnest: for it is a dull thing 
to tire, and, as we say now, to jade, any tiling too far. As for jest, there be 
certain things which ought to be privileged from it; namely, religion, mat- 
ters of state, great persons, any man’s present business of importance, 
and any case that doserveth pity. Yet there be some tlsit think their wits 
have b('en asleep, except they dart out somewhat that is piquant, and 
to the quick. This is a vein which should be bridled: Farce, ptier, stimulis, 
et fortius utcre Juris [Spare the spurs, lad, and more vigorously use the 
reins]. And generally, men ought to find the difference between saltiiess 
and bitterness. Certainlv, he that hath a satirical vein, as he maketh others 
afraid of his wit, so he had need be afraid of others’ memory. 

Fie that questioneth much shall learn much, and content much; but 
especially if he apply his questions to the skill of the persons whom he 
asketh; for he shall give them occasion lo please themselves in speaking, 
and himself shall continually gather knowledge. But let his questions not 
be troublesome; for that is fit for a poser. And let him be sure to leave 
other men their turns to speak. Nay, if there be any that would reign 
and take up all the time, let him find means to take them off, and to bring 
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others on; as musicians use to do with those that dance too long galliards. 
If you dissemble sometimes your knowledge of that you are thought to 
know, you shall be thought another time to know that you know not. 

Speech of a man’s self ought to be seldom, and well chosen. I knew one 
was wont to say in scorn, “He must needs be a wise man, he speaks so 
much of himself" : and there is but one case wherein a man may com- 
mend himself with good grace; and that is in commending virtue in an- 
otlier; especially if it be such a virtue whereunto himself pretendetli. 
Speech of touch towards others should be sparingly used; for discourse 
ought to be as a field, without coming home to any man. I knew two no- 
blemen, of the west part of England, whereof the one was given to scofil, 
but kept ever royal cheer in his house; the other would ask of those that 
had been at the other’s table, “Tell truly, was there never a flout or dry 
blow given?” To which the guest would answer, “Such and such a thing 
passed." The lord would say, “I thought he would mar a good dinner.” 
Discretion of speech is more than eloquence; and to speak agreeably to 
him with whom we deal is more than to speak in good words or in good 
order. A good continued speech, without a good speech of interlocution, 
shows slowness; and a good reply or second speech, without a good set- 
tled speech, showetli shallowness and weakness. As we see in beasts, that 
those that are weakest in the course are yet nimblest in the turn; as it is 
betwixt the greyhound and the hare. To use too many circnm.stances ere 
one come to the matter is wearisome; to use none at all is blunt. 



Of Studies 


hidies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. Their chief 
use for delight is in privateness and retiring; for ornament, is in discourse; 
and for ability, in the judgment and disposition of business. For expert 
men can execute, and perhaps judge of particulars, one by one; but the 
general counsels, and the plots and marshalling of affairs, come best from 
those that are learned. To spend too much time in studies is sloth; to use 
them ton e for ornament is affectation; to make judgment wholly by 
their rules is the humour of a scholar. They perfect nature, and are per- 
fected by experience: for natural abilities are like natural plants, that 
nec*d pruning by study; and studies themselves do give forth directions 
too much at large, except they be bo\mded in by experience. Crafty 
men contemn studies, simple men admire them, and wise men use them; 
for they teach not their own use; but that is a wisdom without them, and 
above them, won by observation. Read not to contradict and confute; nor 
to believe and take for granted; nor to find talk and discourse; but to 
weigh and consider. 

Some lx3oks are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few 
to be chewed and digested; that is, some books are to be read only in 
parts; others to be read, but not curiously; and some few to be read 
wholly, and with diligence and attention. Some books also may be read 
by deputy, and extracts made of them by others; but that would be only 
in tlie less important arguments, and the meaner sort of books; else dis- 
tilled books are like common distilled waters, flashy things. Reading 
maketh a full man; conference a ready man; and writing an exact man. 
And therefore, if a man write little, he had need have a great memoiy'; if 
he confer little, he had need have a present wit: and if he read little, 
he had need have much cunning, to seem to know that he doth not. His- 
tories make men wise; poets witty; the mathematics subtile; natural phi- 
losophy deep; moral grave; logic and rhetoric able to contend. Alu^wit 
studia in mores [studies develop into habits]. Nay there is no stond or 
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impediment in the wit but may be wrought out by fit studies: like as dis- 
eases of the body may have appropriate exercises. 

Bowling is good for the stone and reins; shooting for the lungs and 
breast; gentle walking for the stomach; riding for the head; and the like. 
So if a man’s wit be wandering, let him study the mathematics; for in 
demonstrations, if his wit be called away never so little, he must begin 
again. If his wit be not apt to distinguish or find differences, let him study 
the schoolmen; for they are ctjmini sectores [hairsplitters, literally cumin- 
seed sorters]. If he be not apt to beat over matters, and to call up one 
thing to prove and illustrate another, let him study the lawyers’ cases. So 
every defect of the mind may have a special receipt. 


The foregoing essays 

are from a collection of Bacons essays entitled 
essays: civil and moral 
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1711-1776 
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JLhe Homes or Humes were minor Scottish gentry. David Hume 
was bom in Edinburgh, April 26 (Old Style), 1711. He left Edin- 
burgh University about 1726. Like Congreve, Bailee, and others, he 
tried the law and did not like it. A turn at business helped him to 
work off a slight nervous disorder. He went to France, where he 
wrote A Treatise of Ilunian Nature. The three-volume work was pub- 
lished in England in 1739-40. 

It got little notice. The first two volumes of his Essays Moral and 
Political were somewhat better received. He took various positions — 
tutor to a mad marcpiess, aide-de-camp to General James Sinclair in 
Vienna and Turin — in order to earn monev for writing. More essays, 
a rewriting of Book I of the Treatise (this later became Enquiry 
concerning Human Understaiulin^), and An Enquiry concerning 
the Principles of Morals were all published in 17.51. 

The next year he became keeper of the Advc'cates’ Library in 
Edinburgh. There, by 1762, he had finished the Four Dissertations 
and his six-volume History of England. lie was famous. How great 
that fame was he did not know until he went to Paris in 1763 as Act- 
ing Secretary of the British Embassy under the Earl of Hertford. The 
King g«ive him a reception. The great hostesses fought over him. 
He became a public idol, as Franklin did later. 

Hume returned to London in 1766. He took Jean Jacques Rousseau 
along and found him a house in Staffordshire. But the disturbed 
Rousseau imagined a plot and fled ba- k to France, where he accused 
Hume of betraying him. Hume serx'ed a year as Undersecretary of 
State. Then he retired to the company of Adam Smith and other 
friends in Edinburgh. Boswell, who had called him “the greatest 
writer in Britain,” vi.sited him just before his death. Would Hume 
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admit to a belief in immortality? No, said Hume, and fended him 
oS with his usual clearheaded good nature. He died on August 25, 
1776. 

Some writers give us trouble by using too many difficult words. In 
Humes case we might abuost say that the reverse is tme. Of the 
Standard of Taste is a good example. Its very simplicity of state- 
ment, on first reading, makes it a little hard to grasp. Hume does not 
define liis terms. What is “taste”? If we are patient, we shall see that 
the whole essay becomes a definition. And what is a “sentiment”? 
We go to the dictionary and find a meaning that seems closest to 
Hume’s sense: “mental attitude, thought or judgment permeated or 
prompted by feeling.” 

He begins by attacking head on the main dilRcnlty in regard to 
taste: its great variety, and the variety of standards and points of 
view this implies. Chacun d son gout, says the French proverb, 
meaning “everyone to his taste.” Is this cynicism, or mere intellectual 
courtesy, or the final wisdom of the matter? In any case, Iliime 
would not have been content with it. If we understand what he 
is doing, we shall be well on the way to understanding liis argument 
He is not defining taste per se, though it comes to that. lie is examin- 
ing the various factors Uiat have a bearing on it in orcsUn- to set up a 
standard of taste. He does this by giving us a point-by -point descrip- 
tion of the qualities reqirisite to a man of taste. 

Often we are principally conscious of tlie difference between the 
standards of his time, in which he shared, and ours. For example, 
“blame” is a term we might apply to a hunting dog that failed to 
make a good point, not to a work of art or its creator. The distinc- 
tion goes beyond vocabulary. Tlie men of the eighteenth century 
spread moral judgment like a blanket over every aspect of human 
hfe. In the same way, Hume extends the operation of taste over 
theology, philosophy, etliics, science, poetry, and the other arts. 


Notes from the artist: **Hwne the man, at he saw himself 
Hi the quotation from Enquiry concerning Human Understanding, 
was the theme of this portrait. The gay figures in the background, 
suggesting music and dance, are taken from a Greek vaseJ^ 



Be a phiiosopher ; but amidst all your philosophy, 
he still a man. 
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Sometimes, as in the discussion of the characters in Homer and 
Fenelon, we find it difficult to guess whether a moral judgment or a 
judgment of taste is implied. Perhaps Hume is suggesting that they 
are close to being the same thing. 

But in his discussion of the qualities that distinguish the man of 
taste, Hume stands on high and sohd ground. We may disagree here 
and there, as, for example, in regard to his view that the object 
of poetry is “to please, by means of the passions and the imagina- 
tion.” Shelley and Whitman, among others, give it a different 
character. But we can hardly fail to concur with Hume’s require- 
ments for “a tine judge in the finer arts.” He tells us that “strong 
sense, united to delicate sentiment, improved by practice, perfected 
by comparison, and cleared of all prejudice, can alone entitle critics 
to tliis valuable character; and the joint verdict of such, wherever 
they are to be found, is the true standard of taste and beatity.” 
In the two centuries or more since Hume wrote, we have hardly 
bettered tliat judgment. 



Of the Standai'd 
of Taste 


rw^ 

JlA^he great variety of Taste, as well as of opinion, which prevails 
in the world, is too obvious not to have fallen under every ones observa- 
tion. Men of the most confined knowledge are able to remark a difference 
of taste in the niU*row circle of their acquaintance, even where the persons 
have been educated under the same government, and have early im- 
bibed the same prejudices. But those who can enlarge their view to c'on- 
template distant nations and remote ages, are still more surprised at the 
great inconsistence and contrariety. We are apt to call barbarous what- 
ever depiu-ts widely from our own taste and apprehension; but soon find 
the epithet of reproach retorted on us. And the highest arrogance and 
self-conceit is at last startled, on observing an equal assurance on all sides, 
and scruples, amidst such a contest of sentiment, to pronounce positively 
in its own favour. 

As this variety of taste is obvious to the most careless inquirer, so will 
it be found, on examination, to be still greater in reality than in appear- 
ance. The sentiments of men often differ with regard to beauty and de- 
formity of all kinds, even while their general discoiursc is the same. There 
are certain terms in every language wdiich import blame, and others 
praise; and all men who use the same tongue must agree in their appli- 
cation of them. Every voice is united in applauding elegance, propriety, 
simplicity, spirit in waiting; and in blaming fustian, affectation, coldness, 
and a false brilliancy. But wdien critics come to particulars, this seeming 
unanimity vanishes; and it is found tha? diey had affixed a very different 
meaning to their expressions. In all matters of opinion and science, the 
case is opposite; the difference among men is there oftener found to lie 
in generals than in particulars, and to bo less in reality than in appear- 
ance. An explanation of tlic terms commonly ends the controversy: and 
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the disputants are surprised to find that they had been quarrelling, while 
at bottom they agreed in their judgment. 

Those who found morality on sentiment, more than on reason, are 
inclined to comprehend ethics under the former observation, and to 
maintain that, in all questions which regard conduct and manners, the 
difference among men is really greater than at first sight it appears. It is 
indeed obvious, that writers of aU nations and all ages concur in applaud- 
ing justice, humanity, magnanimity, prudence, veracity; and in blaming 
the opposite qualities. Even poets and other authors, whose compositions 
are chiefly calculated to please the imagination, are yet found, from 
Homer down to F6nelon, to inculcate the same moral precepts, and to 
bestow their applause and blame on the same virtues and vices. This 
great unanimity is usually ascribed to the influence of plain reason, 
which, in all these cases, maintains similar sentiments in all men, and pre- 
vents those controversies to which the abstract sciences are so much ex- 
posed, So far as the unanimity is real, this account may be admitted as 
satisfactory. But we must also allow that some part of the seeming 
harmony in morals may be accounted for from the very nature of 
language. The word virtue, with its equivalent in every tongue, implies 
praise, as that of vice does blame; and no one, without the most obvious 
and grossest impropriety, could affix reproach to a term, which in 
general acceptation is understood in a good sense; or bestow applause, 
where the idiom requires disapprobation. Homers geyjeral precepts, 
where he delivers any such, will never be controverted; but it is obvious 
tliat, when he draws particular pictures of manners, and represents hero- 
ism in Achilles, and prudence in Ulysses, he intermixes a much greater 
degree of ferocity in the former, and of cunning and fraud in the latter, 
than Fenelon would admit of. The sage Ulysses, in the Greek poet, 
seems to delight in lies and fictions, and often employs them without any 
necessity, or even advantage. But his more scrupulous son, in tlie French 
epic writer, exposes himself to the most imminent perils, rather tlian 
depart from the most exact line of truth and veracity. 

Tlie admirers and followers of the Alcoran insist on the excellent moral 
precepts interspersed throughout that wild and absurd performance. But 
it is to be supposed, that the Arabic words, which c'orrespond to the Eng- 
lish, equity, justice, temperance, meekness, charity, were sfich as, from 
the constant use of that tongue, must always be taken in a good sense: 
and it would have argued the greatest ignorance, not of morals, but of 
language, to have mentioned them with any epithets, besides those of 
applause and approbation. But would we know, whether the pretended 
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prophet had really attained a just sentiment of morals, let us attend to his 
narration, and we shall soon find, that he bestows praise on such instances 
of treachery, inhumanity, cruelty, revenge, bigotry, as are utterly incom- 
patible with civilized society. No steady rule of right seems there to be 
attended to; and every action is blamed or praised, so far only as it is 
beneficial or hurtful to the true believers. 

The merit of delivering true general precepts in ethics is indeed very 
small. Whoever recommends any moral virtvies, really does no more than 
is implied in the terms themselves. That people who invented the word 
charity, and used it in a good sense, inculcated more clearly, and much 
more eflScaciously, the precept. Be charitable, than any pretended 
legislator or prophet who should insert such a maxim in his writings. Of 
all expressions, those which, together with their other meaning, imply a 
degree either of blame or approbation, are the least liable to be perverted 
or mistaken. 

It is natural for us to seek a Standard of Taste; a rule by which the 
various sentiments of men may be reconciled; at least a decision afforded 
confirming one sentiment, and condemning another. 

There is a species of philosophy which cuts off all hopes of success in 
such an attempt, and represents the impossibility of ever attaining any 
standard of taste. The difference, it is said, is very wide between judg- 
ment and sentiment. All sentiment is light; because sentiment has a 
refeience to nothing beyond itself, and is always real, wherever a man 
is conscious of it. But all determinations of the understanding are not 
right; because they have a reference to sometliing beyond themselves, to 
wit, real matter of fact; and are not always conformable to that standard. 
Among a thousand different opinions which different men may entertain 
of the same subject, there is one, and but one, tliat is just and true: 
and tlie only difficulty is to fix and ascertain it. On the contrary, a thou- 
sand different sentiments, excited by the same object, are aU right; 
because no sentiment represents what is really in the object. It only marks 
a certain conformity or relation between the object and the organs 
or faculties of the mind; and if that conformity did not really exist, the 
sentiment could never possibly have being. Beauty is no quality in things 
themselves: it exists merely in tlie mind which contemplates them; and 
each mind perceives a different beautv. One person may even perceive 
deformity, where another is sensible of beauty; and every individual 
ought to acquiesce in his own sentiment, without pretending to regulate 
those of others. To seek the real beauty, or real deformity, is as fruitless 
an inquiry as to pretend to ascertain the real sweet or real bitter. Accord- 
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ing to the disposition of the organs, the same object may be both sweet 
and bitter; and the proverb has justly determined it to be fruitless to dis- 
pute concerning tastes. It is very natural, and even quite necessary, to 
extend this axiom to mental, as well as bodily taste; and thus common 
sense, which is so often at variance with philosophy, especially with the 
sceptical kind, is found, in one instance at least, to agree in pronouncing 
the same decision. 

But though this axiom, by passing into a proverb, seems to have at- 
tained the sanction of common sense, there is certainly a species of com- 
mon sense which opposes it, at least serves to modify and restrain it. 
Whoever would assert an equality of genius and elegance between 
Ogilby and Milton, or Bunyan and Addison, would be thought to defend 
no less an extravagance, than if he had maintained a mole hill to be as 
high as Tenerife, or a pond as extensive as the ocean. Though there may 
be found persons who give the preference to the former authors, no one 
pays attention to such a taste; and we pronounce, without scruple, the 
sentiment of these pretended critics to be absurd and ridiculous. The 
principle of the natural equality of tastes is then totally forgot, and while 
we admit it on some occasions, where the objects seem near an equality, 
it appears an extravagant paradox, or rather a palpable absurdity, where 
objects so disproportioned are compared together. 

It is evident that none of the rules of composition arc fixed by reasonings 
a priori, or can be esteemed abstract conclusions of the understanding, 
from comparing those habitudes and relations of ideas which are eternal 
and immutable. Their foundation is the same with that of all the practical 
sciences, experience; nor are they any thing but general observations, 
concerning what has been universally found to please in all countries 
and in all ages. Many of the beauties of poetry, and even of eloquence, 
are founded on falsehood and fiction, on hyperboles, metaphors, and 
an abuse or perversion of terms from their natural meaning. To check the 
sallies of the imagination, and to reduce every expression to geometrical 
truth and exactness, would be tlie most contrary to the laws of criticism; 
because it would produce a work, which, by universal experience, has 
been found the most insipid and disagreeable. But though poetry can 
never submit to exact trutli, it must be confined by rules of art, discovered 
to the author either By genius or observation. If some negligent or i»-- 
regular writers have pleased, they have not pleased by their trans- 
gressions of rule or order, but in spite of these transgressions: they have 
possessed other beauties, which were conformable to just criticism; and 
the force of these beauties has been able to overpower censure, and 
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give the mind a satisfaction superior to the disgust arising from the 
blemishes. Ariosto pleases; but not by his monstrous and improbable fic- 
tions, by his bizarre mixture of the serious and comic styles, by the want 
of coherence in his stories, or by the continual interruptions of his nar- 
ration. lie charms by the force and clearness of his expression, by the 
readiness and variety of his inventions, and by his natural pictures of the 
passions, especially those of the gay and amorous kind: and, however his 
faults may diminish our satisfaction, they are not able entirely to destroy 
it. Did our pleasure really arise from those parts of his poem which we 
denominate faults, this would be no objection to criticism in general: it 
would only be an objection to those particular rules of criticism which 
would establish such circumstances to be faults, and would represent 
them as universally blamable. If they are found to please, they cannot 
Ixj faults, let the pleasure which they piuduce be ever so unexpected and 
unaccountable. 

but though all the general rules of art are founded only on experience, 
and on the observation of the common sentiments of human nature, we 
must iKit imagine that, on eveiy occasion, the feelings of men will be 
conformable to these rules. Tliose finer emotions of the mind are of a very 
tender and delicate nature, and require the concurrence of many favour- 
able circumstances to make them play with facility and exactness, accord- 
ing to their general and established principles. The least exterior 
liindrance to such small springs, or the least internal disorder, distmrbs 
their motion, and confounds the operations of the whole machine. When 
we would make an experiment of this nature, and would try the force 
of any beauty or defonnit)', we must choose with care a proper time and 
place, and bring the fancy to a siiitable situation and disposition. A per- 
fect serenity of mind, a rea)llection of thought, a due attention to the 
object; if any of these circumstances be wanting, our experiment will be 
fallacious, and we shall be unable to judge of the catholic and universal 
beauty. Tlie relation, which nature has placed between the form and 
the sentiment, will at least be more obscure; and it will require greater 
accuracy to trace mid discern it. We shall be able to as*.ortain its influence, 
not so much from the operation of each particular beauty as from the 
durable admiration which attends those works that have survived all the 
caprices of mode and fashion, all the mistakes of ignorance and envy. 

The same Homer who pleased at ^idiens and Rome two thousand 
years ago is still admired at Paris and at London. All the changes of 
climate, government, religion, and language have not been able to ob- 
scure his glory. Authority or prejudice may give a temporary vogue to a 
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bad poet or orator; but his reputation will never be durable or general. 
When his compositions are examined by posterity or by foreigners, the 
enchantment is dissipated, and his faults appear in their true colours. 
On the contrary, a real genius, the longer his works endure, and the 
more wide they are spread, the more sincere is the admiration which he 
meets with. Envy and jealousy have too much place in a narrow circle; 
and even familiar acquaintance with his person may diminish the ap- 
plause due to his performances: but when these obstructions are removed, 
the beauties, which are naturally fitted to excite agreeable sentiments, 
immediately display their energy; and while the world endures, they 
maintain their authority over the minds of men. 

It appears, then, that amidst all the variety and caprice of taste, 
there are certain general principles of approbation or blame, whose 
influence a careful eye may trace in all operations of the mind. Some 
particular forms or qualities, from the original structure of the internal 
fabric are calculated to please, and others to displease; and if they fail of 
tlieir effect in any particular instance, it is from some apparent defect or 
imperfection in the organ. A man in a fever would not insist on his palate 
as able to decide concerning flavours; nor would one affected with the 
jaundice pretend to give a verdict with regard to colours. In each crea- 
ture there is a soimd and a defective state; and the former alone can be 
supposed to afford us a true standard of taste and sentiment. If, in the 
sound state of the organ, there be an entire or a considerable uniformity of 
sentiment among men, we may thence derive an idea of the perfect 
beauty; in like manner a^ the appearance of objects in dayb’ght, to the 
eye of a man in health, is denominated their true and real colour, even 
while colour is allowed to be merely a phantasm of the senses. 

Many and frequent are the defects in the internal organs, which 
prevent or weaken the influence of those general principles, on wliicli 
depends our sentiment of beauty or deformity. Though some objects, 
by the structure of the mind, be naturally calculated to give 
pleasure, it is not to be expected that in every individual the pleasure 
will be equally felt. Particular incidents and situations occur, which 
either throw a false light on the objects, or hinder the true from convey- 
ing to the imagination the proper sentiment and perception. 

One obvious cause why many feel not the proper sentiment of beauty 
is the want of that delicacy of imagination which is requisite to convey a 
sensibility of those finer emotions. This delicacy every one pretends to: 
every one talks of it; and would reduce every kind of taste or sentiment 
to its standard. But as our intention in this Essay is to mingle some 
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light of the understanding with the feelings of sentiment, it will be 
proper to give a more accurate definition of delicacy than has hitherto 
been attempted. And not to draw our philosophy from too profound a 
source, we shall have recourse to a noted story in Don Quixote. 

It is with good reason, says Sancho to the squire with the great nose, 
that I pretend to have a judgment in wine: this is a quality hereditary in 
our family. Two of my kinsmen were once called to give their opinion 
of a hogshead, wliich was supposed to be excellent, being old and of a 
gocxl vintage. One of them tastes it, considers it; and, after mature 
reflection, pronounces the wine to be good, were it not for a small taste 
of Ic'ather which lie perceived in it. The other, after using the same 
precautions, giv('s also his verdict in favour of the wine; but with the 
reserve of a taste of iron, which he could easily distinguish. You cannot 
imagine how much they wore both ridiculed for their judgment. But who 
laughed in the end? On emptying the hogshead, tl '^re was found at the 
bottom an old key with a leathern thong tied to it. 

The great r(\semblance between mental and bodily taste will easily 
teach us to apply this story. Though it be certain that beauty and de- 
formity, inor(‘ than sweet and bitter, are not qualities in objects, but 
belong entirely to the sentiment, internal or exleTnal, it must be allowed, 
that theic are certain (|iialitics in objects which are fitted by nature to 
produce those paiticuLu* feelings. Now, as these qualities may be found in 
a small degree, or may be inhed and confoundtHi with each other, it often 
happens that the taste Ls not alfectcd with such minute qualities, or is not 
able to distinguish all the particular flavours, amidst the disorder in which 
they are presented. Where the organs are so fine as to allow notliing to 
escape them, and at the same time so exact as to perceive every in- 
gredient in the composition, this we call delicacy of taste, whether vve 
employ these terms in the literal or metaphorical sense. Here then the 
general niles of beauty are of use, being drawn from established models, 
and from the obser\'ation of what pleases or displeases, when presented 
singly and in a high degree; and if the same qualities, in a continued com- 
position, and in a smaller degree, affect not the organs wdth a sensible 
delight or uneasiness, wn exclude tlie person from all pretensions to this 
delicacy. To produce these general rules or avowed patterns of com- 
position is like finding the key with the leathern thong, which justified 
the verdict of Sancho s kinsmen, and confounded tliose pretended judges 
who had condemned them. Though the hogshead had never been emp- 
tied, tfie taste of the one w^as still equally delicate, and that of the other 
equally dull and languid; but it would have been more difficult to 
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have proved the superiority of the former, to the conviction of every 
bystander. In like manner, though the beauties of writing had never been 
methodized, or reduced to general principles; though no excellent models 
had ever been acknowledged, the different degrees of taste would still 
have subsisted, and the judgment of one man been preferable to that 
of another; but it would not have been so easy to silence the bad critic, 
who might always insist upon his particular sentiment, and refuse to sub- 
mit to his antagonist. But when we show him an avowed principle of art; 
when we illustrate this principle by examples, whose operation, from 
his own particulai taste, he acknowledges to be conformable to the j^rin- 
ciple; when we prove that the same principle may be applied to the 
present case, where he did not perceive or feel its influence; he must 
conclude, upon the whole, that the fault lies in himself, and that he wants 
the delicacy which is requisite to make him sensible of every beauty 
and every blemish in any composition or discourse. 

It is acknowledged to be the perfection of every sense or faculty, 
to perceive with exactness its most minute objects, and allow nothing to 
escape its notice and observation. The smaller the objects arc which be- 
come sensible to the eye, the finer is that organ, and the more elaborate its 
make and composition. A good palate is not tried by strong flavours, 
but by a mixture of small ingredients, where we are still sensible of each 
part, notwithstanding its minuteness and its amfusion with the rest. In 
like manner, a quick and acute perception of beauty and defonnity 
must be the perfection of bur mental taste; nor can a man be satisfied 
with himself while he suspects that any excellence or blemish in a dis- 
course has passed him unobserved. In this case, the perfection of the man, 
and the perfection of the sense of feeling, are found to be united. A very 
delicate palate, on many occasions, may be a great inconvcnicnc'e ]x)th to 
a man himself and to his friends. But a delicate taste of wit or beauty 
must always be a desirable quality, because it is the source of all the 
finest and most innocent enjoyments of which human nature is sus- 
ceptible. In this decision the sentiments of all mankind are agreed. 
Wherever you can ascertain a delicacy of taste, it is sure to meet with 
approbation; and the ^>est way of ascertaining it is to appejal to those 
models and principles which have been established by the uniform con 
sent and experience of nations and ages. 

But though there be naturally a wide difference, in point of delicacy, 
between one person and another, nothing tends further to increase and 
improve this talent, than practice in a particular art, and the frequent 
survey or contemplation of a particular species of beauty. Wlien objeci:s 
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of any kind are first presented to the eye or imagination, the sentiment 
which attends them is obscure and confused; and the mind is, in a great 
measure, incapable of pronouncing concerning their merits or defects. 
The taste cannot perceive the several excellences of the performance, 
much less distinguish the particular character of each excellency and 
ascertain its quality and degree. If it pronounce the whole in general to be 
beautiful or deformed, it is the utmost that can be expected; and even 
tliis judgment a person so unpractised will be apt to deliver with great 
hesitation and reserve. But allow him to acquire experience in those ob- 
jects, his feeling becomes more exact and nice: he not only perceives 
the beauties and defects of each part, but marks the distinguishing 
species of each quality, and assigns it suitable praise or blame. A clear 
and distinct sentiment attends him through the whole survey of the ob- 
jects; and he discerns that very degree and kind of approbation or dis- 
pleasure which each part is naturally fitted to produce. The mist dissi- 
pates which seemed formerly to hang over the object; the organ acquires 
greater perfection in its operations, and can pronounce, without danger 
of mistake, t'onceming the merits of every performance. In a word, the 
same address and dexterity which practice gives to the execution of any 
work, is also acquired by the same means in the judging of it. 

So advantageous is practice to tlie discernment of beauty that, before 
can give judgment on any work of importance, it will even be requi- 
site that that very individual performance be more than once perused 
by us, and be surveyed in different lights with attention and delibera- 
tion. There is a flutter or hurry of thought which attends the first 
perusal of any piece, and which confounds the genuine sentiment of 
beauty. The relation of the parts is not discerned: the true characters 
of style are little distinguished. The several perfections and defects seem 
wrapped up in a species of confusion, and present themselves indistinctly 
to the imagination. Not to mention that there is a species of beauty, 
which, as it is florid and superficial, pleases at first, but being found in- 
compatible with a just expression cither of reason or passion, soon palls 
upon the taste, and is then rejected with disdain, at least rated at a much 
lower value. 

It is impossible to continue in the practice of contemplating any order 
of beauty, without being frequently obliged to form comparisons be- 
tween the several species and degrees of excellence, and estimating their 
proportion to each other. A man who has had no opportunity of comparing 
the different kinds of beauty is indeed totally unejualified to pronounce 
an opinion with regard to any object presented to him. By comparison 
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alone we fix the epithets of praise or blame, and learn how to assign 
the due degree of each. The coarsest daubing contains a certain lustre of 
colours and exactness of imitation, which are so far beauties, and would 
affect the mind of a peasant or Indian with the highest admiration. The 
most vulgar ballads are not entirely destitute of harmony or natiue; and 
none but a person familiarized to superior beauties would pronounce their 
members harsh, or narration iminteresting. A great inferiority of beauty 
gives pain to a person conversant in the highest excellence of the kind, 
and is for that reason pronounced a deformity; as the most finished object 
with which we are acquainted is naturally supposed to have reached the 
pinnacle of perfection, and to be entitled to the highest applause. One 
accustomed to see, and examine, and weigh the several performances, 
admired in different ages and nations, can alone rate the merits of a 
work exhibited to his view, and assign its proper rank among the produc- 
tions of genius. 

But to enable a critic the more fully to execute this undertaking, he 
must preserve his mind free from all prejudice, and allow nothing to 
enter into his consideration, but the very object which is submitted 
to his examination. We may observe that every work of art, in order to 
produce its due effect on the mind, must be surveyed in a certain point of 
view, and cannot be fully relished by persons whose situation, real or 
imaginary, is not conformable to that whicli is reejuired by the perform- 
ance. An orator addresses himself to a particular audience, ^d must have 
a regard to their particular genius, interests, opinions, passions, and 
prejudices; otherwise he hopes in vain to govern their resolutions, and 
inflame their affections. Should they even have entertained some pre- 
possessions against him, however unreasonable, he must not overlook 
this disadvantage; but, before he enters upon the subject, must endeavour 
to conciliate their affection, and acquire their good graces. A critic of a 
different age or nation, who should peruse this discourse, must have all 
these circumstances in his eye, and must place himself in the same situa- 
tion as the audience, in order to form a true judgment of the oration. 
In like manner, when any work is addressed to the public, though I 
should have a friendship or enmity with the author, I must depart from 
this situation, and, considering myself as a man in general, forget, if 
possible, my individual being, and my peculiar circumstances. A person 
influenced by prejudice complies not with this condition, but obstinately 
maintains his natural position, without placing himself in that point of 
view which the performance supposes. If the work be addressed to per- 
sons of a different age or nation, he makes no allowance for their 
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peculiar views and prejudices; but, full of the manners of his own age 
and country, rashly condemns what seemed admirable in the eyes of 
those for whom alone the discourse was calculated. If the work be 
executed for tlie public, he never suflBciently enlarges his comprehension, 
or forgets his interest as a friend or enemy, as a rival or commentator. 
By this means his sentiments are perverted; nor have the same beauties 
and blemishes the same influence upon him, as if he had imposed a 
proper violence on his imagination, and had forgotten himself for a 
moment. So far his taste evidently departs from the true standard, and 
of consequence loses all credit and authority. 

It is well known that, in all questions submitted to the understanding, 
prejudice is destructive of sound judgment, and perverts all operations of 
the intellectual faculties: it is no less contrary to good taste; nor has it less 
influence to corrupt our sentiment of beauty. It belongs to good sense to 
check its influence in both cases; and in this respect, as well as in many 
others, reason, if not an essential part of taste, is at least requisite to the 
operation^ of this latter faculty. In all the nobler productions of genius, 
there is a mutual relation and correspondence of parts; nor can either 
the beauties or blemishes be perceived by him whose thought is not 
capacious enough to comprehend all tliose parts, and compare them 
with each other, in order to perceive the consistence and uniformity of 
the whole. Every work of art has also a certain end or purpose for which 
it is calculated; and is to be deemed more or less perfect, as it is more or 
less fitted to attain this end. The object of eloquence is to persuade, 
of history to instruct, of poetry to please, by means of the passions and the 
imagination. These ends we must carry constantly in our view when we 
peruse any performance; and we must be able to judge how far the 
means employed are adapted to their respective purposes. Besides, 
every kind of composition, even the most poetical, is nothing but a 
chain of propositions and reasonings; not always, indeed, the justest and 
most exact, but still plausible and specious, however disguised by the 
colouring of the imagination. The persons introduced in tragedy and epic 
poetry must be represented as reasoning, and thinking, and concluding, 
and acting, suitably to their character and circumstances; and without 
judgment, as well as taste and invention, a poet can never hope to suc- 
ceed in so delicate an undertaking. Not to mention that the same excel- 
lence of faculties which contributes to the improvement of reason, the 
same clearness of conception, the same exactness of distinction, the same 
vivacity of apprehension, are essential to the operations of true taste, 
and are its infallible concomitants. It seldom or never happens tliat a 
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man of sense, who has experience in any art, cannot judge of its beauty; 
and it is no less rare to meet with a man who has a just taste without a 
soimd understanding. 

Thus, though the principles of taste be universal, and nearly, if not 
entirely, the same in all men, yet few are qualified to give judgment on 
any work of art, or establish their own sentiment as the standard of 
beauty. The organs of internal sensation are seldom so perfect as to allow 
the general principles tlieir full play, and produce a feeling correspondent 
to those principles. They either labour under some defect, or are vitiated 
by some disorder; and by that means excite a sentiment, which may be 
pronounced erroneous. When the critic has no delicacy, he judges without 
any distinction, and is only affected by the grosser and more palpable 
qualities of the object: the finer touches pass unnoticed and disregarded. 
Where he is not aided by practice, his verdict is attended with confusion 
and hesitation. Where no comparison has been employed, the most 
frivolous beauties, such as rather merit the name of defects, are the 
object of his admiration. Where he lies under the influence of prejudice, 
all his natural sentiments are perverted. \Vhere good sense is wanting, 
he is not qualified to discern the beauties of design and reasoning, which 
are the highest and most excellent. Under some or other of these im- 
perfections, the generality of men labour; and hence a true judge in the 
finer arts is observed, even during the most polished ages, to be so rare a 
character: strong sense, united to delicate sentiment, improved by prac- 
tice, perfected by comparison, and cleared of all prejudice, can alone 
entitle critics to this valuable character; and the joint verdict of such, 
wherever they are to be found, is tlie true standard of taste and beauty. 

But where are such critics to be found? By what marks are they to be 
known? How distinguish them from pretenders? These questions are em- 
barrassing, and seem to throw us back into the same uncertainty from 
which, during the course of this Essay, we have endeavoured to extricate 
ourselves. 

But if we consider the matter aright, these are questions of fact, not of 
sentiment. Whether any particular person be endowed with good sense 
and a delicate imagination, free from prejudice, may often be the 
subject of dispute, and liable to great discussion and inquiry: but that 
such a character is valuable and estimable, will be agreed in all man- 
kind. Where these doubts ocair, men can do no more than in other dis- 
putable questions which are submitted to the understanding: they must 
produce the best arguments that their invention suggests to them; they 
must acknowledge a true and decisive standard to exist somewhere, to 
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wit, real existence and matter of fact; and they must have indulgence to 
such as differ from them in their appeals to this standard. It is sufficient 
for our present purpose, if we have proved that the taste of all individuals 
is not upon an equal footing, and that some men in general, however diffi- 
cult to be particularly pitched upon, will be acknowledged by universal 
sentiment to have a preference above others. 

But, in reality, the difficulty of finding, even in particulars, the standard 
of taste, is not so great as it is represented. Though in speculation we may 
readily avow a certain criterion in science, and deny it in sentiment, the 
matter is found in practice to be much more hard to ascertain in the 
former case than in the latter. Theories of abstract philosophy, systems of 
profound theology, have prevailed during one age; in a successive period 
these have been universally exploded, their absurdity has been detected, 
other theories and systems have supplied their place, which again gave 
place to their successors, and nothing has been experienced more liable 
to the revolutions of chance and fashion than these pretended decisions 
of scii^ncc. Tlie case is not the same with the beauties of eloquence and 
poetry. Just expressions of passion and nature are sure, after a little time, 
to gain public applause, which they maintain for ever. Aristotle and Plato 
and Epicurus and Descartes may successively yield to each other: but 
Terence and Virgil maintain an universal, undisputed empire over the 
minds of men. The abstract philosophy of Cicero has lost its credit: the 
vehemence of his oratory is still the object of our admiration. 

Though men of delicate taste be rare, they are easily to be distin- 
guished in society by the soundness of their understanding, and the 
superiority of their faculties above the rest of mankind. The ascendant 
which they acquire gives a prevalence to that lively approbation with 
which they receive any productions of genius, and renders it generally 
predominant. Mirny men, when left to themselves, have but a faint and 
dubious perception of beauty, who yet are capable of relishing any fine 
stroke which is pointed out to them. Every convert to the admiration of 
the real poet or orator is the cause of some new conversion. .\nd tliough 
prejudices may prevail for a time, they never unite in celebrating any 
rival to the true genius, but yield at last to the force of natine and just 
sentiment. Thus, though a civilized nation may easily be mistaken in the 
choice of their admired philosopher, they never have been found long to 
err in their affection for a favourite epic or tragic author. 

But notwithstanding all our endeavours to fix a standard of taste, 
and reconcile the discordant apprehensions of men, there still remain two 
sources of variation, which are not sufficient indeed to confound all the 
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boundaries of beauty and deformity, but will often serve to produce a 
difference in the degrees of our approbation or blame. The one is the 
different humours of particular men; tlie other, the particular manners 
and opinions of our age and country. The general principles of taste are 
uniform in human nature: where men vary in their judgments, some 
defect or perversion in the faculties may commonly be remarked, pro- 
ceeding either from prejudice, from want of practice, or want of delicacy; 
and there is just reason for approving one taste, and condemning another. 
But where there is such a diversity in the internal frame or external situa- 
tion as is entirely blameless on both sides, and leaves no room to give 
one the preference above the other; in that case a certain degree of 
diversity in judgment is unavoidable, and we seek in vain for a 
standard, by which we can reconcile the contrary sentiments. 

A young man, whose passions are warm, will be more sensibly touched 
with amorous and tender images than a man more advanced in years, 
who takes pleasure in wise, philosophical reflections, concerning the 
conduct of life, and moderation of the passions. At twenty, Ovid may be 
the favourite author, Horace at forty, and perhaps Tacitus at fifty. Vainly 
would we, in such cases, endeavour to enter into the sentiments of others, 
and divest ourselves of those propensities which are natural to us. We 
choose our favourite author as we do our friend, from a conformity of 
humour and disposition. Mirth or passion, sentiment or reflection, which- 
ever of these most predominates in our temper, it gives us a peculiar 
sympathy with the writer whp resembles us. 

One person is more pleased with the sublime, another with the tender, 
a third with raillery. One has a strong sensibility to blemishes, and is ex- 
tremely studious of correctness; another has a more lively feeling of 
beauties, and pardons twenty absurdities and defects for one elevated or 
pathetic stroke. The ear of this man is entirely turned towards concise- 
ness and energy; that man is delighted with a copious, rich, and har- 
monious expression. Simplicity is affected by one; ornament by another. 
Comedy, tragedy, satire, odes, have each its partisans, who prefer 
that particular species of writing to all others. It is plainly an error in a 
critic, to confine his approbation to one species or style of writing, and 
condemn all the rest. But it is almost impossible not to feel a predilection 
for that which suits our particular turn and disposition. Such perform- 
ances are innocent and imavoidable, and can never reasonably be the 
object of dispute, because there is no standard by which they can be 
decided. 

For a like reason, we are more pleased, in the course of our reading, 
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with pictures and characters that resemble objects which are found in oiu: 
own age and country, than with those which describe a different set of 
customs. It is not without some effort that we reconcile ourselves to the 
simplicity of ancient manners, and behold princesses carrying water from 
the spring, and kings and heroes dressing their own victuals. We may 
allow in general, that the representation of such manners is no fault 
in the author, nor deformity in the piece; but we are not so sensibly 
touched with them. For this reason, comedy is not easily transferred from 
one age or nation to another. A Frenchman or Englishman is not pleased 
with the Andria of Terence, or Clizia of Machiavelli; where the fine 
lady, upon whom all the play turns, never once appears to the spectators, 
but is always kept behind the scenes, suitably to the reserved humoin: 
of the ancient Greeks and modem Italians. A man of learning and reflec- 
tion can make allowance for these peculiarities of manners; but a com- 
mon audience can never divest themselves so far of their usual ideas and 
sentiments as to relish pictures wliich nowise resemble them. 

But there occurs a reflection, which may, perhaps, be useful in 
examining the celebrated controversy concerning ancient and modem 
learning; where we often find the one side excusing any seeming ab- 
surdity in the ancients from the manners of the age, and the other 
refusing to admit this excuse, or at least admitting it only as an apology 
for the author, not for the performance. In my opinion, the proper 
boundaries in this subject have seldom been fixed between the contend- 
ing parties. Where any innocent peculiarities of manners are represented, 
such as those above mentioned, they ought certainly to be admitted; and 
a man who is shocked with them gives an evident proof of false delicacy 
and refinement. The poet s "monument more durable than brass,” must 
fall to the ground like common brick or clay, were men to make no 
allowance for the continual revolutions of manners and customs, and 
would admit of nothing but what was suitable to the prevailing fashion. 
Must we throw aside the pictures of our ancestors, because of their mffs 
and fartliingales? But where the ideas of morality and decency alter from 
one age to another, and where vicious manners are described, without 
being marked with the proper characters of blame and disapprobation, 
this must be allowed to disfigure the poem, and to be a real deformity. 
I cannot, nor is it proper I should, enter into such sentiments; and how- 
ever I may excuse the poet, on account of the manners of his age, I can 
never relish the composition. The want of humanity and of decency, so 
conspicuous in the characters drawn by several of the ancient poets, even 
sometimes by Homer and the Greek tragedians, diminishes considerably 
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the merit of their noble performances, and gives modem authors an ad- 
vantage over tliem. We are not interested in the fortunes and sentiments 
of such rough heroes; we are displeased to find the limits of vice and 
virtue so much confounded; and whatever indulgence we may give to the 
writer on account of his prejudices, we cannot prevail on ourselves to 
enter into his sentiments, or bear an aflFection to characters which we 
plainly discover to be blamable. 

The case is not the same with moral principles as with s-pcculative 
opinions of any kind. These are in continual flux and revolution. The son 
embraces a dijfferent system from the father. Nay, there scarc'ely is any 
man who can boast of great constancy and unifonnity in this particular. 
Whatever speculative errors may be found in the polite writings of any 
age or country, they detract but little from the value of those composi- 
tions. There needs but a certain turn of thought or imagination to make us 
enter into all the opinions which then prevailed, and relish the sentiments 
or conclusions derived from them. But a very violent effort is recjuisite 
to change our judgment of manners, and excite sentiments of approbation 
or blame, love or hatred, different from those to which the mind, from 
long custom, has been familiiirized. And where a man is confident of tlie 
rectitude of that moral standard by which he judges, he is justly jealous 
of it, and will not pervert the sentiments of his heart for a moment in 
complaisance to any wTiter whatsoever. 

Of all speculative errors, those which regard religion "^re tlie most 
excusable in compositions of genius; nor is it ever permitted to judge of 
the civility or wisdom of any people, or even of single persons, by the 
grossness or refinement of tlieir theological principles. Tl)e same good 
sense that directs men in the ordinary occurrences of life is not hearkemed 
to in religious matters, which are supposed to be placed altogether above 
the cognizance of human reason. On this account, all the absurdities of the 
pagan system of theology must be overlooked by every critic who would 
pretend to form a just notion of ancient poetry; and our posterity, in their 
turn, must have the same indulgence to their forefathers. No religious 
principles can ever be imputed as a fault to any poet while they remain 
merely principles, and take not such strong possession of his heart as to 
lay him under the imputation of bigotry or superstition. Wheye that hap- 
pens, they confound the sentiments of morality, and alter the natural 
boundaries of vice and virtue. Tliey are therefore eternal blemishes, 
according to the principle above mentioned; nor are the prejudices and 
false opinions of the age sufficient to justify them. 

It is essential to the Roman Catholic religion to inspire a violent hatred 
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of every other worship, and to represent all pagans, Mohammedans, and 
heretics as the objects of divine wrath and vengeance. Such sentiments, 
though they are in reality very blamable, are considered as virtues by the 
zealots of that communion, and are represented in their tragedies and 
epic poems as a kind of divine heroism. This bigotry has disfigured two 
very fine tragedies of the French theatre, Polycucte and Athalie; where 
an intemperate zeal for particular modes of worship is set off with all the 
pomp imaginable, and forms the predominant character of the heroes, 
‘^What is this,” says the sublime Joad to Josabeth, finding her in discourse 
with Mathan the priest of Baal, “Does the daughter of David speak to this 
traitor? Are you not afraid lest the earth should open, and pour forth 
flames to devom* you both? Or lest these holy walls should fall and crush 
you together? What is his purpose? Why comes that enemy of God hither 
to poison the air, which we breathe, with his horrid presence?” Such senti- 
ments arc received with great applause on the tlieatre of Paris; but at 
I.ondon tlie spectators would be full as much pleased to hear Achilles 
tell Aganuaunon that he was a dog in his forehead, and a deer in his 
hc'art; or Jupiter tlireaten Juno with a sound drubbing, if she will not be 
quiet. 

Religious principles are also a blemish in any polite composition, when 
they rise up to superstition, and intrude themselves into every sentiment, 
however remote from any connection with religion. It is no excuse for the 
poet that the customs of his country had burdened life with so many 
religious ceremonies and observances, that no pait of it was exempt from 
that yoke. It must for ever be ridiculous in Petrarch to compare his 
mistress, Laura, to Jesus Christ. Nor is it less ridiculous in that agree- 
able libertine, Boccaccio, very seriously to give thanks to God Almighty 
and the ladies, for their assistance in defending him against his enemies. 
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1 . JLrthur Schopenhauer was bom in Danzig on February 22, 1788. 
His father, Heinrich, was a well-to-do merchant who had strongly 
liberal political opinions and broad cultmal interests. His mother, 
Johanna, was a very intelligent woman and a successful novelist. 
Heinrich Schopenhauer’s dish'ke of authoritarian government caused 
him to move the family to Hamburg in 1793 when Danzig sur- 
rendered to Pmssia. 

At an early age young Arthur’s exceptional intelligence became 
evident. He studied at Hamburg, and in England and France, and 
then went into business at Hamburg. After his father’s sudden death, 
probably by suicide, in 1805, Arthur took up his studies again, con- 
centrating on classical literature, medicine, and pliilosophy. At the 
University of Berlin, from i8ii to 1813, he attended lectures by J. G. 
Fichte, of whose philosophy he became very scornful. He determined 
to work out his own philosophy, taking off from the ideas of Im- 
manuel Kant. 

Schopenhauer’s doctoral thesis. On the Fourfold Root of the Prin- 
ciple of Sufficient Reason, was published in 1813. went to live 
with his mother in Weimar, where, in her salon, he met many 
stimulating thinkers, including Goethe. 

After a quarrel with his mother, Schopenhauer left Weimar for 
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A company of porcupines crowiicd themiclvcs very 
ctosf toj^lhcr one cold winter’s day so as to profit by one an- \ ( 
other’s warniih and so save themselves from being frozen to } 
death. But soon they felt one another’s i^uills. which induced 
them to separate again. And now, when the need for warmth 
brought them nearer together again, (he second evil arose once 
more. So that they were driven backwards and forwards from 
one trouble to (hr other, until they had discovered a mean dis- 
Umcc at which they could most tolerably exist. 
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Dresden in 1814. There he wrote his major work, The World as Will 
and Idea. He expected that this would be immediately accepted as 
an important, even revolutionary, philosophical work, but what 
little attention it attracted was unfavorable. 

Schopenhauer began lecturing at the University of Berlin in 1820, 
but here too he failed. Hegel was the most highly thought of philoso- 
pher in Berlin at the time, and Schopenhauer’s outspoken scorn for 
him was unpopular. From 1822 to 1831 Schopenhauer went from 
Italy to Munich and back to Berlin, traveling and living in isolation, 
a sick and resentful man. Finally, in 1831, he settled in Frankfurt- 
am-Main, where he lived in bitter solitude, continuing his attack on 
Hegel in occasional essays. 

Tlie apparent pessimism of Schopenhauer’s philosophy — ^l)ased on 
the idea that will is the foundation of the universe and that will is 
basically evil — was out of tune with his time. By 1850, however, the 
world mood had altered somewhat and Schopenhauer began to ac- 
quire some fame, especially in England, Russia, and the United 
States. He died at Frankfurt on September 21, j 86 o . 

TThere is one aspect of Schopenhauer’s personality and wTiting tliat 
most often comes to mind whenever his name is mentioned — his pes- 
simism. It is difficult, however, if not dangerous, to acct'pt such 
pigeonholing of so complex a person as Schopenhatier. His “pessi- 
mism” may be only a matter of point of view. His pliilosophy admits 
no possibility of free will. We cannot hope to improve our lot by our 
own eflforts because we have no control over events — that is the 
province of Will. Wliat we can hope for is not progress but quiet. 
This may appear a dismal state. But E. F. J. Payne, a translator of 
Schopenhauer, suggests in an introduction that it is no more pessi- 
mistic than the teachings of Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Christian- 
ity, which preach that the highest goal is the deliverance from earthly 
existence. Nietzsche, in an essay about Schopenhauer, goes even 
further and suggests that the philosopher is actually “joyful” for hav- 
ing faced a somber Itrutli squarely and conquered it. 

There is one point, however, on which all readers of Schopenhauer 
agree, whether or not they find his philosophy congenial. He is a 
fine writer. 'The clear beauty of liis style makes lus work a pleasure to 
read. 

Like many good workmen, Scliopenhauer is impatient with people 
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who abuse his craft. He is as irked as Virginia Woolf with mediocre 
writing, but he does not use her ladylike restraint in expressing his 
impatience. In On Style lie dismisses Fichte and tlie Ilcgtdians as 
“miserable dunces.” Their complicated style, he says, is only a 
cover-up for paucity of ideas. 

This outspoken, often angry, frankness works on us sometimes as a 
sudden bang does on a person dropping off to sleep. It startles us to a 
sharp awareness, sonie*times to agree with him, sometimes to argue. 

Schopenhauer uses liis shex'k tactics to good advantage in On 
Some Forms of Literature. From the first arbitrary statement that 
drama is the most perfect reflection of human existence, we know 
that we are reading a man who has strong opinions and does not 
hesitate to state them boldl) . About the novel he says that insight, 
not incident, is the important thing. “The business of the novelist,” 
he says, “is not to relate gieat events, but to make small ones interest- 
ing.” He lists the four greatest novels. It is interesting to guess what 
his opinion would be of contemporary novelists. Using his own 
criteria, would he approve, for example, of Mann, Gide, Joyce, and 
Virginia Woolf? Would he disapprove of Hemingway? 

Dealing a sarcastic blow at conventional historians — “History has 
always been the favorite study of those who wish to learn something 
without having to face the effort demanded by any branch of real 
knowledge, whicli taxes tlie intelligence” — he goes on to describe 
the acceptable historian. After a few additional shocks to com- 
placencv, Schopenhauer concludes that “a high degree of culture 
leads us to seek entertainment almost wholly from books and not 
from men.” 

On the Comparative Place of Interest and Beauty in Works of 
Art has fewer j)ald statements of opinion presented as inarguable 
fact, but just as many stimulating icU^as. By getting our agreement 
to a series of carefully reasoned premises, Schopenhauer brings us, as 
Plato does, to agree in conclusion to a pro[X)sitioii about which we 
might have argued in the beginning. 



On Style 


yie is the physiognomy of the mind, and a safer index to char- 
acter than the face. To imitate another man’s style is like wearing a mask, 
which, be it never so fine, is not long in arousing disgust and al)horrence, 
because it is lifeless; so that even the ugliest living face is better. IbMice 
tliose who write in Latin and copy the manner of anc'ient authors may be 
said to speak through a mask; the reader, it is true, hears what they say, 
but he cannot observe their physiognoiuv too; he cannot see their siijlc, 
Witli the Latin works of writers who think for themselve's, the case is dif- 
ferent, and their style is visible; writers, I mean, who have not conde- 
scended to any sort of imitation, siu'h as Sc'otus Erigc'na, Petrarch, Bacon, 
Descartes, Spinoza, and many others. An aff(‘ctation in style is like mak- 
ing grimaces. Further, the language in which a man writes is the physiog- 
nomy of the nation to which he belongs; and here there are many hard 
and fast differences, beginning from the language of the GretLs down to 
that of the Caribbean islanders. 

To form a provincial estimate of the value of a writer's productions, it 
is not directly necessary to know the subject on which he has thought, or 
what it is that he has said about it; that would imply a perusal of all 
his works. It will be enough, in the main, to know how he has thought. 
This, which m(*ans the essential temper or general quality of his mind, 
may be precisely determined hy his style. A mans style shows the formal 
nature of all his thouglits — the fonnal nature which can never change;, be 
the subject or the character of his thoughts what it may: it is, as it were, 
the dough out of which all the contents of his mind are kneaded. When 
Eulenspiegel was asked how long it would take to walk to the next vil- 
lage, he gave the seemingly incongruous answer: Walk, lie wanted to find 
out by the man’s pace the distance he would cover in a given time. In 
the same way, when I have read a few pages of an author, I know 
fairly well how far he can bring me. 
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Every mediocre writer tries to mask his own natural style, because in 
his heart he knows the tnith of what I am saying. He is thus forced, 
at the outset, to give up any attempt at being frank or naive — a privilege 
which is thereby reserved for superior minds, conscious of their own 
worth, and tlierefore sure of themselves. What I mean is that these every- 
day writers arc absolutely unable to resolve upon writing just as they 
think; because they have a notion that, were they to do so, their work 
might possibly look very childish and simple. For all that, it would not be 
without its value. If they would only go honestly to work, and say, 
quite simply, the things they have really thought, and just as they have 
thought them, these writers would be readable and, within their own 
proper sphere, even instructive. 

but instead of that, they try to make the reader believe that their 
thoughts have gone much further and deeper than is really the case. 
Tliey say what they have to say in long sentences that wind about in a 
forced and unnatural way; they coin new words and write prolix periods 
whic h gc. ’^nnd and round the thought and wrap it up in a sort of dis- 
guise. They tremble between tlie two separate aims of communicating 
what they want to say and of concealing it. Their object is to dress it up 
so that it may look learned or deep, in order to give people the im- 
pression tliat thcTe is very much more in it than for the moment meets the 
eye. They either jot do^vn their thoughts bit by bit, in short, ambiguous, 
and paradoxical sentences, which apparently mean much more than they 
say — of this kind of writing Schelling’s treatises on natural philosophy are 
a splendid instance; or else they hold forth with a deluge of words and 
the most intolerable diffusiveness, as though no end of fuss were necessary 
to make the reader understand the deep meaning of their sentences, 
whcTcas it is some cjiiite simple if not actually trivial idea, examples of 
which may be found in plenty in the popular w'orks of Fichte, and the 
philosophical manuals of a hundred other miserable dunces not worth 
mentioning; or, again, they try to write in some particular styie wliich 
they have been pleased to lake up and think very grand, a style, for ex- 
ample, par excellence profound and scientific, where the reader is tor- 
mented to death by the narcotic eflFcct of long-spun periods without a sin- 
gle idea in them — such as are furnished in a special measure by those 
most impudent of all mortals, the Hegelians; or it may be that it is an 
intellectual style they have striven after, where it seems as though their 
object were to go crazy altogether; and so on in many other cases. All 
these endeavors to put off the mscetur ridiculus mus [birth of a ridicu- 
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lous mouse born of the mountains’ labor] — to avoid showing the funny lit- 
tle creature that is bom after such mighty throes — often make it difficult 
to know what it is that they really mean. And then, too, tliey write 
down words, nay, even whole sentences, without attaching any meaning 
to them themselves, but in the hope tliat someone else will get sense out 
of them. 

And what is at the bottom of all this? Nothing but tlie untiring effort to 
sell words for thoughts; a mode of merchandise that is always trying to 
make fresh openings for itself, and by means of odd expressions, turns of 
phrase, and combinations of every sort, whether new or used in a new 
sense, to produce the appearance of intellect in order to make up for the 
very painfully felt lack of it. 

It is amusing to see how writers with this object in view will attempt 
first one mannerism and then another, as thougli they were putting on the 
mask of intellect! Tliis mask may possibly deceive the inexperienced lor a 
while, until it is seen to be a dead thing, with no life in it at all; it is 
then laughed at and exchanged for another. Such an author will at one 
moment write in a dithyrambic vein, as though he were tipsy; at an- 
other, nay, on the very next page, he will be pompous, s(*vere, profoundly 
learned and prolix, stumbling on in the most cumbrous way and ( hopping 
up everything very small; like the late Christian Wolf, only in a modern 
dress. Longest of aU lasts tlie mask of unintelligibility; but this is only in 
Gennany, whither it was introduced by Fichte, p<*rfectcd ]>y Sclieliing, 
and carried to its highest pitch in Hegel — always with the best r(‘sults. 

And yet nothing is easier than to write so that no one can understand; 
just as contrarily, nothing is more difficult than to express deep tilings in 
such a way that everyone must necessarily grasp them. All the arts and 
tricks I have been mentioning are rendered superfluous if the author 
really has any brains; for tliat allows him to show hims(ilf as ho is, and 
confirms to all time Horace’s maxim that gex^d sense is the source and 
origin of good style: 

Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fotis, 

[Wisdom is the beginning and sourc^e of good writing.] 

But those authors I have named are like certain workers in metal, who 
try a hundred different compounds to take the place of gold — the only 
metal which can never have any substitute. Rather than do diat, there is 
nothing against wliich a writer should be more upon his guard than the 
manifest endeavor to exhibit more intellect than he really has; because 
this makes the reader suspect tliat he possesses very little; since it is al- 
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ways the case that if a man affects anything, whatever it may be, it is 
just there that he is deficient. 

That is why it is praise to an author to say that he is naive; it means 
that he need not shrink from showing himself as he is. Generally speak- 
ing, to be naive is to be attractive; while lack of naturalness is every- 
where repulsive. As a matter of fact, we find that every really great 
writer tries to express his thoughts as purely, clearly, definitely and 
shortly as possible. Simplicity has always been held to be a mark of truth; 
it is also a mark of genius. Style receives its beauty from the thought it 
expresses; but with sham-thinkers the thoughts are supposed to be fine 
because of the style. Style is nothing but the mere silhouette of thought; 
and an obscure or bad style means a dull or confused brain. 

Tlie first rule, tlien, for a good style is that the author should have 
something to say; nay, this is in itself almost aU that is necessary. Ah, 
how much it means! The neglect of this rule is a fundamental trait in the 
philosopliical writing, and, in fact, in all the reflective literature, of my 
country. L ore especially since Fichte. These writers all let it be seen that 
they want to appear as though they had something to say; whereas they 
have nothing to say. Writing of this kind was brought in by the pseudo- 
philosophers at the Universities, and now it is current everjwhere, even 
among the first literary notabilities of the age. It is the mother of that 
.strained and vague style, where there seem to be two or even more mean- 
ings in the sentence; also of that prolix and cumbrous manner of expres- 
sion, called le style empes^; again, of that mere waste of words which 
consists in pouring them out like a flood; finally, of that trick of conceal- 
ing the direst poverty of thought under a farrago of never-ending chatter, 
which clacks away like a windmill and quite stupefies one — stuff which a 
man may read for hoiurs together without getting hold of a single clearly 
expressed and definite idea. However, people are easygoing, and they 
have formed the habit of reading page upon page of all sorts of such 
verbiage, without having any particular idea of what the author really 
means. They fancy it is all as it should be, and fail to discover that he is 
WTiting simply for writing's sake. 

On the other hand, a good author, fertile in ideas, soon wins his reader’s 
confidence that, when he writes, he has really and truly something to 
say; and this gives the intelligent rea?h^r patience to follow him with at- 
tention. Such an author, just because he really has something to say, will 
never fail to express himself in the simplest and most straightforward 
manner; because his object is to awake the very same thought in the 
reader that he has in himself, and no other. So he will be able to af- 
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firm with Boileau that his thoughts are everywhere open to the light of 
the day, and that his verse always says something, whether it says it well 
or ill: 


Ma pens^e au grand jotir partout soffre et s'expose, 

Et mon vers, bicn ou mal, dit toujours quelque chose: 

while of the writers previously described it may be asserted, in the words 
of the same poet, that they talk much and never say anything at all — qui 
parlant beaucoup ne disent jamais rien, 

Anotlier characteristic of such writers is that they always avoid a posi- 
tive assertion wherever they can possibly do so, in order to leave a loop- 
hole for escape in case of need. Hence they never fail to choose the more 
abstract way of expressing themselves; whereas intelligent pcoj^le use 
the more concrete, because the latter brings things more within the 
range of actual demonstration, which is the source of all evidence. 

There are many examples proving this preference for abstract expres- 
sion; and a particularly ridiculous one is afforded by the use of the verb 
to condition in the sense of to cause or to produce. People sav to condi- 
tion something instead of to cause it, because being abstract and indefinite 
it says less; it afBrms that A cannot happen without B, instead of that A 
is caused by B. A back door is always left open; and this suits people 
whose secret knowledge of their own incapacity inspires them with a 
perpetual terror of all positive assertion; while with other people it is 
merely the effect of that tendency by which everything that is stupid in 
literature or bad in life is immediately imitated — a fact proved in either 
case by the rapid way in which it spreads. The Englishman uses his own 
judgment in what he writes as well as in what he does, but there is no 
nation of which this eulogy is less true than of the Germans. The conse- 
quence of this state of things is that the word cause has of late almost 
disappeared from the language of literature, and people talk only of con- 
dition. The fact is worth mentioning because it is so characteristically 
ridiculous. 

Tlie very fact that these commonplace authors are never more than 
half -conscious when they write would be enough to account for their dull- 
ness of mind and the tedious things they produce. I say they are only half- 
conscious, because they really do not themselves understand the meaning 
of the words they use: they take words ready-made and commit them to 
memory. Hence when they write, it is not so much words as whole phrases 
that they put together — phrases banales. This is the explanation of tliat 
palpable lack of clearly expressed thought in what they say. The fact is 
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that they do not possess the die to give this stamp to their writing; 
clear thoiiglit of their own is just what they have not got. And what do 
we find in its place? — a vague, enigmatical intermixture of words, current 
phrases, hackneyed terms, and fashionable expressions. The result is that 
the foggy stuff they write is like a page printed with very old type. 

On the other hand, an intelligent author really speaks to us when he 
writes, and that is why he is able to rouse our interest and commune with 
us. It is the intelligent author alone who puts individual words together 
with a full consciousness of their meaning, and chooses them with delib- 
erate design. Consequently, his discourse stands to that of the writer de- 
scribed above, much as a picture that has been really painted, to one that 
lias been produced by the use of a stencil. In the one case, every word, 
every touch of the brush, has a special purpose; in the other, all is done 
irieehanically. The same distinction may be observed in music. For just as 
Liclitenberg says that Garrick s soul seemed to be in every muscle in his 
body, so it is the omnipresence of intellect that always and everywhere 
characterizes the work of genius. 

I have alluded to the tediousness which marks the works of tliese wTit- 
ers, and in this connection it is to be observed, generally, that tediousness 
is of two kinds: objective and subjective. A work is objectively tedious 
when it contains the defect in question; that is to say, when its author has 
no perfectly clear thought or knowledge to communicate. For if a man 
has any clear thought or knowledge in him, his aim will be to communi- 
cate it, and he will direct his energies to this end, so that the ideas he fur- 
nishes are (everywhere clearly expressed. The result is that he is neither 
(hfluse, nor unmeaning, nor confused, and consequnutly not tedious. In 
such a case, evtm though the author is at bottom in error, the error is at 
any rate clearly w’ork(’d out and wtdl thought over, so that it is at least 
formally correct; and thus some value always attac'hes to the work. But for 
the same reason a w'oik that is objectively tedious is at all times devoid 
of any value wliatever. 

'rhe other kind of tediousness is only relative: a reader may find a work 
dull because he has no interest in the question treated of in it, and this 
means that his intellect is restricted. The best work may. therefore, be 
tedious .subjectively, tedious, I mean, to this or that particular person; just 
as, contrarily, the worst work may be subjectively engrossing to this or 
that particular person who has an interest in the question treated of, or in 
the writer of tlie book. 

It would generally serve writers in good stead if they would see that, 
while a man should, if possible, think like a great genius, he should talk 
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the same language as everyone else. Authors should use common words to 
say uncommon things. But they do just the opposite. We find tliem trying 
to wrap up trivial ideas in grand words, and to clothe their very ordinary 
thoughts in the most extraordinary phrases, the most farfetched, unnatu- 
ral, and out-of-the-way expressions. Tlieir sentences perpetually stalk 
about on stilts. Tliey take so much pleasure in bombast, and write in such 
a high-flo%\Ti, bloated, affected, hyperbolical and acrobatic style that their 
prototype is Ancient Pistol, whom his friend Falstaff once impatiently told 
to say what he had to say like a man of this world.' 

There Ls no expression in anv other language exactly answering to the 
French style empes^; but the thing itself exists all the more often. When 
associated with affectation, it is in literature what assumption of dignity, 
grand airs and primness are in society, and equally intolerable. Dullness 
of mind is fond of donning this dress; just as in ordinary life it is stupid 
people who like being demure and formal. 

An author who writes in the prim style resembles a man wdio dresses 
himself up in order to avoid being confounded or put on the same level 
with a mob — a risk never nm by the gentleman, even in his worst ciotlies. 
ITie plebeian may be known by a certain show iness of attire and a wish to 
have everything spick-and-span; and in tlie same way, the commonplace 
person is betrayed by his style. 

Nevertheless, an author follows a false aim if he tries to write exactly 
as he speaks. There is no style of writing but should have a certain trace 
of kinship with the epigraphic or monumental style, wiiich is, indeed, the 
ancestor of all styles. For an author to write as he speaks is just as 
reprehensible as the opposite fault, to speak as he writes; for this gives a 
pedantic effect to what he says, and at the same time makes him hardly 
intelligible. 

An obscure and vague manner of expression is always and everyw^here 
a very bad sign. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it comes from 
vagueness of thought; and this again almost always means that there is 
soinetliing radically wrong and incongnious about the thought itself — in a 
word, tliat it is incorrect. When a right thought springs up in the mind, 
it strives after expression and is not long in reaching it, for clear thought 
easily finds words to fit it. If a man is capable of thinking anything at 
all, he is also always able to express it in clear, intelligible, and unam- 
biguous terms. Those writers who constnict difficult, obscure, involved, 

1. King Henry IV, Part II, Act v, Sc. 3. [See Great Books of the Western World, Vol. 

a6, p. 500 (Ed.).] 
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and equivocal sentences most certainly do not know aright what it is 
that they want to say: they have only a dull consciousness of it, which 
is still in the stage of struggle to shape itself as thought. Often, indeed, 
their desire is to conceal from themselves and others that they really have 
nothing at all to say. They wish to appear to know what they do not 
know, to think what they do not thinl^ to say what they do not say. If 
a man has some real communication to make, which will he choose — an 
indistinct or a clear way of expressing himself? Even Quintilian remarks 
that tilings which are said by a highly educated man are often easier to 
understand and much clearer; and that the less educated a man is, the 
more obscurely he will write — plerumque accidit ut faciliora sint ad inteU 
ligendum et lucidiora mulio quae a doctissimo quoque dicuntur .... 
Erit ergo etiam obscurior quo quisque deterior. 

An autlior should avoid enigmatical phrases; he should know whether 
he wants to say a thing or does not want to say it. It is this indecision of 
style that makes so many writers insipid. The only case that oflFers an ex- 
ception to this rule arises when it is necessary to make a remark that is 
in some way improper. 

As exaggeration generaUy produces an effect the opposite of that aimed 
at, so words, it is true, serve to make thought intelligible — but only up to a 
certain point. If words are heaped up beyond it, the thought becomes 
more and more obscure again. To find where the point lies is the problem 
of style, and the business of the critical faculty; for a word too much al- 
ways defeats its purpose. This is what Voltaire means when he says that 
the adjective is the enemy of the substantive. But, as we have seen, 
many people try to conceal tlieir poverty of thought under a flood of 
verbiage. 

Acc^ordingly let all redimdancy be avoided, all stringing together of 
remarks which have no meaning and are not worth perusal. A writer must 
make a sparing use of the reader s time, patience and attention, so as to 
lead him to believe that his author writes what is worth careful study, and 
will reward the time spent upon it. It is always better to omit sometliing 
good tlian to add that which is not worth saying at all, Tliis is the right 
application of Hesiod s maxim, pleon hemisy pantos * — the half is more 
than tlie whole. Le secret pour itre ennuyeux, cest de tout dire [The se- 
cret of being tedious is to tell everything]. Tlierefore, if possible, the 
quintessence onlyl Merc leading thoughtsl Nothing that the reader would 


a. Works and Days, 40. 
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think for himself. To use many words to communicate few thouj];hts is 
everywhere the unmistakable sign of mediocrity. To gather much thought 
into few words stamps the man of genius. 

Truth is most beautiful undraped; and the impression it makes is deep 
in proportion as its expression has been simple. This is so partly because 
it then takes unobstructed possession of the hearer’s whole souk and 
leaves him no by-thought to distract him; partly, also, because he feels 
that here he is not being corrupted or cheated by the arts of rhi‘toric, but 
that all the efFect of what is said comes from the thing itself. For instance, 
what declamation on the vanity of human existence could ever be more 
telling than the words of Job? "Man that is born of a woman hath but a 
short time to live and is full of misery. He corncth up, and is cut down, 
like a flower; he fleeth as it were a shadow, and never continucth in one 
stay.” 

For the same reason Goethe’s naive poetry is incomparably greater 
than Schiller’s rhetoric. It is this, again, that makes many popular songs 
so affecting. As in architecture an excess of decoiation is to be avoided, so 
in the art of literature a writer must guard against all rhetorical finery, all 
useh'ss amplification, and all superfluity of expression in gcTieral; in a 
word, he must strive after chastity of style. Every word that can be s])ared 
is hurtful if it remains. The law of simplicity and naivt'lc liolds good of 
all fine art, for it is quite possible to be at once simple and"?fublimt\ 

True brevity of expression consists in everywhere saving only what is 
worth saying, and in avoidifig tedious detail about things which ev(Tyone 
can supply for himself. Tliis involves correct discrimination betxveen what 
is necessary and what is superfluous. A writer should never bo brief at the 
expense of being clear, to say nothing of being grammatical. It shows 
lamentable want of judgment to weaken the expression of a thought, or to 
stunt the meaning of a period, for the sake of using a few words less. 
But this is the precise endeavor of that false brevity nowadays so much in 
vogue, which proceeds by leaving out useful words and even by sacrific- 
ing grammar and logic. It is not only that such writers sj^aro a word by 
making a single verb or adjective do duty for several different periods, 
so that the reader, as it were, has to grope his way through them in 
the dark; they also practice, in many other respects, an unsceming econ- 
omy of speech in the effort to effect what they foolishly take to be brevity 
of expression and conciseness of style. By omitting something that might 
have thrown a light over the whole sentence, they turn it into a conun- 
drum, which the reader tries to solve by going over it again and again. 

It is wealth and weight of thougirt, and nothing else, that gives brevity 
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to style, and makes it concise and pregnant. If a writer’s ideas are impor- 
tant, luminous, and gencTally worth communicating, they will necessarily 
furnish matter and substance enough to fill out the periods which give 
tliem expression, and make these in all their parts both grammatically and 
verbally complete; and so much will this be the case that no one will ever 
find them hollow, empty or feeble. The diction will everywhere be brief 
and pre‘gnant, and allow the thought to find intelligible and easy ex- 
pn^ssion, and even unfold and move about with grace. 

lIuTcforc* instead of contracting his words and forms of speech, let a 
wiiltT enlarge his tlioughts. If a man lias been thinned by illness and 
finds his clotfu*s too big, it is not by cutting them down but by recovering 
his usual bodily C(3ndition that he ought to make them fit him again. 

r.et me here mention an error of stvle, very prevalent nowadays, and, in 
tlu' d(\grad('d state of literature and the neglect of ancient languages, al- 
ways on the increase; 1 mean suhjrrfiviiii. A writer commits this error 
wh(‘n he thinks it enough if he himself knows w^hat he means and wants 
to say, and lakers no thought for the reader, who is h'ft to get at the bot- 
tom (^f it as best li(' can. This is as though the author were holding a 
inoiK)IogM(% whereas, it ought to be a dialogue; and a dialogue, too, in 
which he must express liimsclf all the more clearly inasmuch as he cannot 
hear tlie r|uestions of Iris interlocutor. 

St\l(* should for this very reason never be subjective, but objective: and 
it will not be objective unless the words are so set down that they di- 
rectly foice th(^ reader to think preciselv the same thing as the author 
thought when lu* wrote them. Nor will this result be obtained unless the 
author has always been careful to riTuernber that thought so far follows 
the law' of giavitv that if travels from head to paper much more easily 
than from pajKU' to head; so that he must assist the latter passage by 
every means in his pow'cr. If he does this, a writer's words will have a 
purely objective effect, like that of a finished picture in oils; while tlie 
subject iv(' stvle is not much more certain in its working than spots on the 
wall, wliich look like figures only to one whose phantasy has been acci- 
dentally aroused bv them; other people see nothing but spots and blurs. 
The difference in Cjiiestion applies to literaiy method as a whole; but it is 
often established also in particular instances. For example, in a rc'cently 
published work I found the following sentence: “I have not written in or- 
der to increase the number of existing books.” This means just the oppo- 
site of what the writer wanted to say, and is nonsense as well. 

lie who writes carelessly confesses thereby at the very outset that he 
does not attach much im{X)rlance to his own thoughts. For it is only where 
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a man is convinced of the truth and importance of his thoughts that he 
feels the enthusiasm necessary for an untiring and assiduous effort to find 
the clearest, finest, and strongest exj:>ression for them, just as for sacred 
relics or priceless works of art there are provided silver or golden recepta- 
cles. It w^as this feeling that led ancient authors, whose thoughts, expressed 
in their own words, have lived thousands of years, and therefore bear the 
honored title of classics, always to write with care. Plato, indeed, is said to 
have written the introduction to liis Republic seven times over in different 
ways.® 

As neglect of dress betrays want of respect for the company a man 
meets, so a hasty, careless, bad style shows an outrageous lack of regard 
for the reader, who then rightly punishes it by refusing to read the book. 
It is especially amusing to see reviewers criticizing the works of others in 
their own most careless style — the style of a hireling. It is as though a 
judge were to c'ome into court in dressing gown and slippers! If 1 see a 
man badly and dirtily dressed, I feel some hesitation, at first, in entering 
into conversation with him; and when, on taking up a bm)k, I am struck at 
once by the negligence of its style, I put it away. 

Good writing should be governed by the rule that a man can think only 
one thing clearly at a time; and, therefore, that he should not be expejcled 
to tliink two or even more things in one and the same moment. But this 
is what is done when a writer breaks up his principal sentence into little 
pieces for the purpose of piishing into the gaps thus made two or three 
other thoughts by way of parenthesis, thereby unnecessarily and wantonly 
C'onfusing the reader. And here it is again my own countrymen who are 
chiefly at fault. That German lends itself to this way of writing niak('s the 
thing possible, but does not justify it. No prose reads more easily or pleas- 
antly than French, because, as a rule, it is free from the error in (juestion. 
The Frenchman strings his thoughts together, as far as he can, in the most 
logical and natural order, and so lays them before his reader one after the 
other for convenient deliberation, so that every one of them may receive 
undivided attention. The German, on the other hand, weaves them to- 
gether into a sentence which he twists and crosses, and crosses and twists 
again; because he wants to say six tlungs all at once, instead of advancing 
them one by one. His aim should be to attract and hold the reader's atten- 
tion; but, above and beyond neglect of this aim, he demands from the 
reader that he shall set the above-mentioned rule at defiance^ and think 
three or four different thoughts at one and the same time; or since that is 

3. Translator's Note . — It is a fact worth mentioning that the first twelve words of tJie 

Republic are placed in the exact order which would be natural in English. 
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impossible, that his thoughts shall succeed each other as quickly as the 
vibrations of a cord. In this way an author lays the foundation of his stifle 
empesS, which is then carried to perfection by the use of high-flown, 
pompous expressions to communicate the simplest things, and other arti- 
fices of the same kind. 

In those long sentences rich in involved parenthesis, like a box of boxes 
one within another, and padded out like roast geese stuffed with apples, 
it is really the memory that is chiefly taxed; while it is the understanding 
and the judgment which should be called into play, instead of having 
their activity thereby actually hindered and weakened. This kind of sen- 
tence furnishes the reader with mere half-phrases, which he is then called 
upon to collect carefully and store up in his memory, as though they were 
the pieces of a tom letter, afterw'ards to be completed and made sense of 
by the other halves to which they respectively belong. He is expected to 
go on reading for a little without exercising any thought, nay, exerting 
only his memory, in the hope that, when he c*omes to the end of the sen- 
tence he may see its meaning and so receive something to think about; 
and he is thus given a great deal to learn by heart before obtaining anv- 
thing to understand. This is manifestly wTong and an abuse of the reader’s 
patience. 

Tlie or<linarv WTiter has an unmistakable preferenc e for this style, be- 
cause it causes the reader to spend time and trouble in understanding 
that which he would have understood in a moment without it; and this 
makes it look as though the writer had more depth and intelligence than 
the reader. Tliis is, indeed, one of those artifices referred to above, by 
means of which mediocre authors unconsciously, and as it were by in- 
stinct, strive to conceal their poverty of thought and gi\'e an appearance 
of the opposite. Tlieir ingenuity in this respect is reallv astounding. 

It is manifestly against all sound reason to put one thought obliquely on 
top of another, as though l)otli together formed a wooden cioss. But this is 
what is done where a writer interrupts what he has begun to say for the 
purpose of inserting some quite alien matter, thu*? depositing with the 
reader a meaningless half-sentence, and bidding him keep it until the 
c^ompletion comes. It is much as though a man were to treat his guests by 
handing them an empty plate in the liope of something appearing upon it. 
And commas used for a similar pur[»ose belong to the same family as 
notes at the foot of the page and parenthesis in the middle of the text; 
nay, all three differ only in degree. If Demosthenes and Cicero occasion- 
ally inserted words by ways of parenthesis, they would have done better 
to have refrained. 
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But this style of writing becomes the height of absiudity when the pa- 
renthesis are not even fitted into the frame of the sentence but wedged 
in so as directly to shatter it. If, for instance, it is an impertinent thing 
to interrupt anotlier person when he is speaking, it is no less impertinent 
to intemipt oneself. But all bad, careless, and hasty authors, who scribble 
with the bread actually before their eyes, use this style of writing six times 
on a page, and rejoice in it. It consists in — it is advisable to give rule and 
example together, wherever it is possible — ^breaking up one phrase in or- 
der to glue in another. Nor is it merely out of laziness that they write 
thus. They do it out of stupidity; they think there is a charming Ugdrete 
about it; that it gives life to what they say. No doubt there are a few 
rare cases where such a form of sentence may be pardonable. 

Few write in the way in which an architect builds, who, before he sets 
to work, sketches out his plan, and thinks it over down to its smallest 
details. Nay, most people write only as though they were playing domi- 
noes; and, as in this game, the pieces are arranged half by design, half by 
chance, so it is with the sequence and connection of their sentences. They 
only have an idea of what the general shape of their work will bo, and 
of the aim they set before themselves. Many arc ignorant even of this, 
and write as the coral insects build; period joins to period, and the Lord 
only knows what the author means. 

Life nowadays goes at a gallop; and the way in which this affects lit- 
erature is to make it extremely superficial and slovenly. 



On Some Forms 
of Literature 


I 

-JMLn the drama, which is the most perfect reflection of human exist- 
ence, there are three stages in the presentation of the subject, with a cor- 
responding variety in the design and scope of the piece. 

At the first, which is also the most common, stage, the drama is never 
anything more than merely interesting. The persons gain our attention by 
following their own aims, which resemble ours; the action advances by 
means of intrigue and the play of character and incident; while wit and 
raillery season the whole. 

At the second stage, the drama becomes sentimental. Sympathy is 
roused with the hero and, indirectly, with ourselves. Tlie action takes a 
pathetic turn, but the end is peaceful and satisfactory. 

Tlie climax is reached with the third stage, which is the most diflBcult. 
There the drama aims at being tragic. We are brought face to face with 
great suffering and the storm and stress of existence; and the outcome of 
it is to show the vanity of all human effort. Deeply moved, we are ei- 
ther directly prompted to disengage our will from the struggle of life, or 
else a chord is struck in us which echoes a similar feeling. 

The beginning, it is said, is always diflBcult. In the drama it is just the 
contrary; for these the difficulty always lies in the end. Tliis is proved by 
aiuntless plays which promise very well for the first act or two, and then 
become muddled, stick, or falter — ^notoriously so in the fourth act — ^and 
finally cxmclude in a way that is either forced or unsatisfactory or else 
long foreseen by everyone. Sometimes, too, the end is positively revolting, 
as in Lessing’s Emilia Galotti, which sends tlie spectators home in a tem- 
per. 

This difficulty in regard to the end of a play arises partly because it is 
everywhere easier to get things into a tangle than to get them out again; 
partly also because at the beginning we give the author carte blanche to 
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do as he likes, but, at the end, make certain definite demands upon him. 
Thus we ask for a conclusion that shall be either quite happy or else quite 
tragic, whereas human affairs do not easily take so decided a turn; and 
then we expect that it shall be natural, fit and proper, unlabored, and at 
the same time foreseen by no one. 

These remarks are also applicable to an epic and to a novel; but the 
more compact nature of the drama makes the difficulty plainer by in- 
creasing it. 

E nthilo nihil fit. That nothing can come from nothing is a maxim true 
in fine art as elsewhere. In composing an historical picture, a good artist 
will use living men as a model, and take the groundwork of the faces from 
life; and then proceed to idealize them in point of beauty or expression. 
A similar method, I fancy, is adopted by good novelists. In drawing a 
character they take a general outline of it from some real person of tlu'ir 
acquaintance, and then idealize and complete it to suit their purpose. 


A novel will be of a high and noble order the more it represents of 
inner, and the less it represents of outer, life; and the ratio between the 
two will supply a means of judging any novel, of whatever kind, from 
Tristram Shandy down to the crudest and most sensational tale of knight 
or robber. Tristram Shandy has, indeed, as good as no action at all; and 
there is not much in La Nouvelle H6lotse and Wilhelm Melster. Even Don 
Quixote has relatively little, and what there is, very unimportant, and 
introduced merely for the sake of fun. And tliese four are the best of all 
existing novels. 

Consider, further, the wonderful romances of Jean Paul, and how much 
inner life is shown on the narrowest basis of actual event. F.ven in VV^alt(*r 
ScotPs novels there is a great preponderance of inner over outer life, and 
incident is never brought in except for the purpose of giving play to 
thought and emotion; whereas in bad novels incident is there on its own 
account. Skill consists in setting the inner life in motion with the smallest 
possible array of circumstance, for it is this inner life tliat really excites 
our interest. 

The business of the novelist is not to relate great events, but to make 
small ones interesting. 

History, which I like to think of as the contrary of poetry [historou- 
menon (investigated ) — pepoiemenon (invented)], is for time what geog- 
raphy is for space; and it is no more to be called a science, in any strict 
sense of the word, than is geography, becau.se it docs not deal with uni- 
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versal truths but only with particular details. History has always been the 
favorite study of those who wish to learn something without having to 
face the effort demanded by any branch of real knowledge, which taxes 
the intelligence. In our time history is a favorite pursuit, as witness the 
numerous books upon the subject which appear every year. 

If the reader cannot help thinking, with me, that history is merely the 
C'onstant recurrence of similar things, just as in a kaleidoscope the same 
bits of glass are represented, but in different combinations, he will not 
be able to share all this lively interest; nor, however, will he censure it 
But there is a ridiculous and absurd claim, made by many people, to re- 
gard history as a part of philosophy, nay, as philosophy itself; they imag- 
ine that history can take its place. 

The preference shown for history by the greater public in all ages may 
be illustrated by the kind of conversation which is so much in vogue 
everywhere in society. It generally consists in one person relating some- 
thing and then another person relating something else; so that in this way 
ovciyoiie ^ure of receiving attention. Both here and in the case of his- 
tory it is plain that the mind is occupied with particular details. But as in 
science, so also in every worthy conversation, the mind rises to the con- 
sideration of some general truth. 

Idiis objection does not, however, deprive history of its value. Human 
life is short and fleeting, ajid many millions of individuals share in it, who 
arc swallowed by that monster of oblivion which is waiting for them with 
ever open jaws. It is thus a very thankworthy task to try to rescue some- 
tiling — the memorj’ of interesting and important events, or the leading 
features and personages of some epoch — from the g^meral shipwreck of 
the world. 

From another point of view, we might look upon historj'^ as the sequel 
to z(K)logy; for while witli all other animals it is enough to observe the 
spcicies, with man individuals, and therefore individual events, have to be 
studied; because every man possesses a character as an individual. And 
since individuals and events are without number or end, an essential im- 
perfection attaches to history. In the study of it, all that a man learns 
nev^er contributes to lessen that which he has still to learn. With anj’ real 
science, a perfection of knowledge is, at any rate, conceivable. 

When we gain access to the historie;> of China and of India, the end- 
lessness of the subject matter will reveal to us the defects in the study, 
and force our historians to sec that the object of science is to recognize 
the many in the one, to perceive the rules in any given example, and to 
apply to the life of nations a knowledge of mankind; not to go on count- 
ing up facts ad infinitum. 
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There are two kinds of history; the history of politics and the history of 
literature and art. The one is the history of the will; the other, that of the 
intellect. The first is a tale of woe, even of terror: it is a record of agony, 
struggle, fraud, and horrible murder en masse. The second is everywhere 
pleasing and serene, like the intellect when It'ft to itself, even though its 
path be one of error. Its chief branch is the history of pliilosophy. This is, 
in fact, its fundamental bass, and the notes of it are heard even in the 
other kind of history. These deep tones guide the formation of opinion, 
and opinion rules the world. Hence philosophy, rightly understood, is a 
material force of the most powerful kind, though very slow in its work- 
ing. The philosophy of a period is thus the fundamental base of its his- 
tory. 

The newspaper is the second hand in the clock of history; and it is not 
only made of baser metal than those which point to the minute and the 
hour, but it seldom goes right. 

The so-called leading article is the chorus to the drama of passing 
events. 

Exaggeration of every kind is as essential to journalism as it is to the 
dramatic art, for the object of journalism is to rnakt' events g(^ as far as 
possible. Thus it is that all journalists are, in the very nature of tht'ir (‘ail- 
ing, alarmists; and this is their way of giving interest to what tlu'v write. 
Herein they are like little dogs; if anytliing stirs, they immediately set up 
a shrill bark. 

Therefore, let us carefully regulate the attention to be paid to this trum- 
pet of danger so that it may not disturb our digt'stion. Let us rexogni/.e 
that a newspaper is at best but a magnifying glass, and very often merely 
a shadow on the wall. 

The pen is to thought what the stick is to walking; but you walk most 
easily when you have no stick, and you think with the greatest perfc'ction 
when you have no pen in your hand. It is only when a man begins to 
be old that he likes to use a stick and is glad to take up his pen. 

When a hypothesis has once come to birth in the mind, or gained a 
footing there, it leads adife so far comparable with the life of an organ- 
ism, as that it assimilates matter from the outer world only when it is like 
in kind with it and beneficial; and when, contrarily, such matter is not like 
in kind but hurtful, the hypothesis, equally with the organism, throws it 
off, or, if forced to take it, gets rid of it again entire. 

To gain immortality an author must possess so many excellences that 
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while it will not be easy to find anyone to understand and appreciate 
them all, there will be men in every age who are able to recognize and 
value some of them. In this way the credit of his book will be main- 
tained tliroughout the long course of centuries, in spite of the fact that 
human interests are always changing. 

An author like this, who has a claim to the continuance of his life even 
with posterity, can only be a man who, over the wide earth, will seek his 
like in vain, and offer a palpable contrast with everyone else in virtue of 
his unmistakable distinction. Nay, more: were he, like the wandering Jew, 
to live through several generations, he would still remain in the same su- 
perior position. If this were not so, it would be difficult to see why his 
thoughts should not perish like those of other men. 

Metaphors and similes are of great value, in so far as they explain an 
unknown relation by a known one. Even the morf detailed simile which 
grows into a parable or an allegory is nothing more than the exhibition of 
some relation in its simplest, most visible and palpable form. The growth 
of ideas rests, at bottom, upon similes, because ideas arise by a process of 
combining the similarities and neglecting the differences between things. 
FurlhtT, intelligence, in the strict sense of the word, ultimately consists in 
a seizing of relations; and a clear and pure grasp of relations is all the 
more often attained when the comparison is made between cases that lie 
wide apart from one another, and between things of quite different na- 
ture. As long as a relation is known to me as existing only in a single 
case, I have but an individual idea of it — in other words, onlv an intuitive 
knowledge of it; but as soon as I see the same rel ition In two different 
cases, I have a general idea of its whole nature, and this is a deeper and 
more perfect knowledge. 

Since, then, similes and metaphors are such a pow^erful engine of 
knowledge, it is a sign of great intelligence in a wTiter if his similes are 
unusual and, at the same time, to the point. Aristotle also observes that by 
far the most important thing to a WTiter is to have this powder of meta- 
phor, for it is a gift wdiich cannot be acquired, and it is a mark of gen- 
ius. 

As regards reading, to require that a man shall retain everything he has 
ever read is like asking him to carrv about with him all he has ever 
eaten. The one kind of food has given him bodily, and the other mental, 
nourishment; and it is tlirough these two means that he has grown to 
be what he is. The body assimilates only that wdiich is like it; and so a 
man retains in his mind only that which interests him, in other words, 
tliat which suits his system of thought or his purposes in life. 
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If a man wants to read good books, he must make a point of avoiding 
bad ones; for life is short, and time and energy limited. 

Repetitio est mater studiorum [Repetition is the mother of learning]. 
Any book that is at all important ought to be at once read through 
twice; partly because, on a second reading, the connection of the different 
portions of the book will be better understood, and the beginning com- 
prehended only when the end is known; and partly because we are not in 
the same temper and disposition on both readings. On the second perusal 
we get a new view of every passage and a different impression of the 
whole book, which then appears in another light. 

A man’s works are the quintessence of his mind, and even though he 
may possess very great capacity, they will always be incomparably more 
valuable than his conversation. Nay, in all essential matters his works will 
not only make up for the lack of personal intercourse with him, but they 
will far surpass it in solid advantages. The writings even of a man of 
moderate genius may be. edifying, worth reading, and instructive, because 
they are his quintessence — the result and fniit of all his thought and 
study; while conversation with him may be unsatisfactory. 

So it is that we can read books by men in whose comjiany we find noth- 
ing to please, and that a high degree of culture leads us to seek entertain- 
ment almost wholly from books and not from men. 



On the Comparative Place 
of Interest and Beauty in TV orks 

of Art 


■.£..11 the productions of poetic genius, especially of the epic and dra- 
matic kin*l fhore is, apart from Beauty, another quality which is attrac- 
tive: I mean Interest. 

Tlie beauty of a work of art consists in the fact that it holds up a clear 
mirror to ceitain ideas inherent in the world in general; the beauty of a 
work of poetic art in particular is that it renders the ideas inherent in 
mankind, and tliereby leads it to a knowledge of these ideas. The means 
which poetry uses for this end are the exhibition of significant characters 
and the invention of circumstances which will bring about significant 
situations, giving occasion to the characters to unfold their peculiarities 
and show what is in them; so that by some such representation a clearer 
and fuller knowledge of the many-sided idea of humanity may be at- 
tained. Beauty, however, in its general aspect, is the inseparable charac- 
teristic of the idea when it has become known. In otlaer words, everything 
is beautiful in which an idea is revealed, for to be beautiful means no 
more than clearly to express an idea. 

Thus we perceive that beauty is always an afFair of knowledge, and 
that it appeals to the knowing subject and not to the will; nay, it is a fact 
that tlie apprehension of beauty on the part of the subject involves a com- 
plete suppression of the will. 

On the other liand, we call drama or descriptive poetry interesting 
when it represents events and actions of a kind which necessarily arouse 
concern or sympathy, like that which we feel in real events involving our 
own person. Tlie fate of the person represented in them is felt in just the 
same fashion as our own: we await the development of events with anx- 
iety; we eagerly follow tlieir course; our hearts quicken when the hero is 
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threatened; oiir pulse falters as the danger reaches its acme, and throbs 
again when he is suddenly rescued. Until we reach the end of the story 
we cannot put the book aside; we lie awake far into the night sympathiz- 
ing with oiu* hero s troubles as though they were our own. Nay, instead of 
finding pleasure and recreation in such representations, we should feci 
all the pain which real life often inflicts upon us, or at least the kind which 
pursues us in our uneasy dreams, if in the act of reading or looking at the 
stage we had not the firm ground of reality always beneath our feet. As it 
is, in the stress of a too violent feeling, we can find relief from the illusion 
of the moment, and then give way to it again at will. Moreover, we can 
gain this relief without any such violent transition as occurs in a dream, 
when we rid ourselves of its terrors only by the act of awaking. 

It is obvious that what is affected by poetry of this cliaractcr is our will, 
and not merely our intellectual powers pure and simple. The word in- 
terest means, therefore, that which arouses the concern of the individual 
will, quod nostra interest; and here it is that beauty is clearly distin- 
guished from interest. The one is an affair of the intellect, and that, loo, 
of the purest and simplest kind. The other works upon the will. Beauty, 
then, consists in an apprehension of ideas; and knowledge of this char- 
acter is beyond the range of the principle that nothing happens without a 
cause. Interest, on the other hand, has its origin nowhere but in the course 
of events; that is to say, in the complexities which are possible only 
tlirough the action of this principle in its different forms. 

We have now obtained a clear conception of the essential differemee 
between the beauty and the interest of a work of art. We have recognizc^d 
that beauty is the true end of every art and therefore, also, of ihcj poetic 
art. It now remains to raise the question whether the interest of a work of 
art is a second end, or a means to the exhibition of its beauty; or whether 
the interest of it is produced by its beauty as an c\ssential concomitant, 
and comes of itself as s(X)n as it is beautiful; or whether interest is at any 
rate compatible with the main end of art; or, finally whether it is a hin- 
drance to it. 

In the first place, it is to be observed that the interest of a work of art is 
confined to works of poetic art. It does not exist in the case of fine art, or 
of music or architecture. Nay, with these forms of art it is not even con 
ceivable, unless, indeed, the interest be of an entirely personal character, 
and confined to one or tw'o spectators; as, for example, where a picture is 
a portrait of someone whom we love or hate; the building, my house or 
my prison; the music, my wedding dance, or the tune to which I 
marched to the war. Interest of this kind is clearly quite foreign to the es- 
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sence and purpose of art; it disturbs our judgment in so far as it makes 
the purely artistic attitude impossible. It may be, indeed, that to a smaller 
extent this is true of all interest. 

Now, since the interest of a work of art lies in the fact that we have the 
same kind of sympathy with a poetic representation as with reality » it is 
obvious that the representation must deceive us for the moment; and this 
it can do only by its truth. But tnith is an element in perfect art. A pictiue, 
a poem, sfiould be as true as nature itself; but at the same time it should 
lay stress on whatever forms the unique character of its subject by draw- 
ing out all its essential manifestations, and by rejecting everything that is 
unessential and accidental. Tlie picture or the poem will thus empha- 
size its idea, and give us that ideal truth which is sup(Tior to nature. 

Truth, then, forms tlie point that is common both to interest and beauty 
in a work of art, as it is its truth which produces the illusion. The fact that 
the truth of which I speak is ideal truth might, indeed, be d(‘trimental to 
the illusion, since it is just here that we have the general difference be- 
twee'n pof and reality, art and nature. But since it is possible for reality 
to coincide* with the id(*al, it is not actually necessar\’ that this diflFerence 
should destroy the illusion, lu the case of fine arts there is, in the range of 
the means which art ado])ts, a certain limit, and beyond it illusion is im- 
possible. Sculpture, that is to say, gives us mere colorless form; its figures 
are without eyes and without mov(Tnent; and painting provides us with 
no more than a single view, enclosed within strict limits, which separate 
the picture from the adjacent r(*ality. Here, then, there is no room for il- 
lusion, and conse(juently none for that interest or sympathy which re- 
sembles the interest we have in realit>, the will is at '>nee excludcxl, and 
the object alone is present(*d to us in a manner that fr. es it from any per- 
sonal concern. 

It is a highly remarkable fact that a spurious kind of fine art oversteps 
these limits, produces an illusion of realitv, and arouses our interest; but at 
the same time it destren s the <*fTe('t which fine art produces, and serves as 
nothing but a mere nUMus of ('\hibiling the beautiful, ^hat is, of communi- 
cating a knowledge of thi* ideas \Nhich it embodies. 1 refer to waxwork. 
Here, we might sav, is llu' dividing line \Nhieh separates it from the prov- 
ince of fine art. When waxwork is properly executed, it produces a per- 
fe('t illusion; but for that veiv reason • aj^proach a wax figure as we ap 
proach a real man, who, as such, is for the moment an objec't presented to 
our will. That is to sav, he is an object of interest; he arouses the will, and 
conse(|uently stills the intcllec't. ^^e come up to a wax figure with the 
same res(*rve and caution as a real man would inspire in us: our \Wll is 
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excited; it waits to see whether he is going to be friendly to us, or the re- 
verse, fly from us, or attack us; in a word, it expects some action of him. 
But as the figure, nevertheless, shows no sign of life, it produces the im- 
pression which is so very disagreeable, namely, of a corpse. Tliis is a case 
where the interest is of the most complete kind, and yet where there is no 
work of art at all. In otlier words, interest is not in itself a real end of 
art. 

The same truth is illustrated by the fact that even in poetry it is only 
the dramatic and descriptive kind to which interest attaches; for if in- 
terest were, witli beaut)% the aim of art, poetry of the lyrical kind would, 
for that very reason, not take half so great a position as the other two. 

In the second place, if interest were a means in the production of 
beauty, every interesting work would also be beautiful. That, however, 
is by no means the case. A drama or a novel may often attract us by its 
interest, and yet be so utterly deficient in any kind of beauty that we are 
afterwards ashamed of having wasted our time on it. This applies to 
many a drama which gives no true picture of the real life of man, which 
contains characters very superficially drawn, or so distorted as to be ac- 
tual monstrosities, such as are not to be found in nature; but the course 
of events and the play of the action are so intricate, and we feel so much 
for the hero in the situation in which he is placed, that we are not content 
until we see the knot untangled and the hero rescued. The action is so 
cleverly governed and guided in its course that we remain in a state of 
constant curiosity as to what is going to happen, and we are utterly un- 
able to form a guess; so that between eagerness and surprise our interest 
is kept active; and as we are pleasantly entertained, we do not notice the 
lapse of time. Most of Kotzebue's plays are of this character. For the mob 
this is the right thing: it looks for amusement, something to pass the time, 
not for intellectual perception. Beauty is an affair of such perception; 
hence sensibility to beauty varies as much as the intellectual faculties 
themselves. For the inner truth of a representation, and its corre.spond- 
ence with the real nature of humanity, the mob has no sense at all. What 
is flat and superficial it can grasp, but the depths of human nature are 
opened to it in vain. 

It is also to be observed that dramatic representations which depend 
for their value on their interest lose by repetition, because they are no 
longer able to arouse curiosity as to their course, since it is already known. 
To see them often makes them stale and tedious. On the other hand, 
works of which tlie value lies in their beauty gain by repetition, as they 
are then more and more understood. 
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Most novels are on the same footing as dramatic representations of this 
character. ITiey are creatures of the same sort of imagination as we see in 
the storyteller of Venice and Naples, who lays a hat on the ground and 
waits until an audience is assembled. Tlien he spins a tale which so c'apti- 
vates his hearers that, when he gets to the catastrophe, he makes a round 
of the crowd, hat in hand, for contributions, without the least fear that his 
hearers will slip away. Similar storytellers ply their trade in this country, 
though in a less direct fasliion. lliey do it through the agency of publish- 
ers and circulating libraries. Thus they can avoid going about in rags, like 
their c'olleagues elsewhere; they can offer the children of their imagina- 
tion to the public under the title of novels, short stories, romantic poems, 
fairy tales, and so on; and the public, in a dressing gown by the fireside, 
sits down more at its ease, but also with a greater amount of patience, to 
the enjoyment of the interest which they piovide 

How very little aesthetic value there generally is m productions of this 
sort is well known; and yet it cannot be denied that many of them are 
intcresUag, ui else how could they be so popular? 

We see, then, in reply to our second question, that interest does not 
necessarily involve beauty; and, conversely, it is true that beauty docs not 
net'essarily involve interest. Significant characters may be represented 
that open up the depths of human natuio, and it may all be expressed in 
actions and sufferings of an exceptional kind, so that the real nature of 
humanity and the world may stand forth in the picture in the clearest 
and most forcible lines; and yet no high degree of interest may be excited 
in the course of events by the c'ontinued progiess of the action, or by the 
complexity and unexpected solution of the plot. Tl’i«‘ immortal master- 
pieces of Shakespeare contain little that excites interest; the action does 
not go forward in one straight line, but falters, as m Hamlet, all tlirough 
the play; or else it spreads out in bieadth, as in The Merchant of Venice, 
whereas length is the proper dimension of interest; or the scenes hang 
loosely together, as in Henry IV. Thus it is that Shakespeare s dramas 
produce no appreciable effect on the mob. 

Tlie dramatic requirement stated by Aristotle, and more particularly 
tlie unity of action, have in view the interest of tlu' piece rather than its 
artistic beauty. It may be said, generally, that these requirements are 
drawn up in accordance with the principle of sufficient reason to which I 
have referred above. We know, however, that the idea, and, conse- 
quently. the beauty of a work of art, exist only for the percepttve intelli- 
gence which has freed itself from the domination of that principle. It is 
just here that we find the distinction between interest and beauty, as it is 
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obvious that interest is part and parcel of the mental attitude which is 
governed by the principle, whereas beauty is always beyond its range. 
The best and most striking refutation of the Aristotelian unities is Man- 
zonis. It may be found in the preface to his dramas. 

What is true of Shakespeare’s dramatic works is true also of Goethe’s. 
Even Egmont makes little effect on the public, because it contains 
scarcely any complication or development; and if Egnwnt fails, what are 
we to say of Tasso or Jphigenia? That the Greek tragedians did not look 
to interest as a means of working upon the public is clear from the fact 
that the material of their masterpieces was almost always known to every- 
one: they selected events which had often been treated dramatically be- 
fore. This shows iis how sensitive was the Greek public to the beautiful, 
as it did not require the interest of unexpected events and new stories to 
season its enjoyment. 

Neither dues the quality of interest often attach to mastt'rpieces of de- 
scriptive poetry. Father Tloiner lays the world and humanity before us in 
its true nature, but he takes no trouble to attract our sympathy by a com- 
plexity of circumstance, or to surprise us by unexp(‘cted entanghMuents. 
His pace is lingering; he stops at eveiy scene; he puts one picture after 
another tranquilly before ns, elaborating it with care. We experieiK c no 
passionate emotion in reading him; our demeanor is one of pure percep- 
tive intellig(mce; he docs not arouse our will, but sings it to rest; and it 
costs us no effort to break oflF in our reading, for we are not in condition 
of eager curiosity, 'I’liis is all still more true of Dante, whose work is not, in 
the proper sense of the word, an epic, but a descrij>tive poem. The same 
thing may be said of the four immortal romances: Don Quixote, Tristram 
Sharulij, La Notwelle Ilcloisc, and Wilhelm Meistrr. To arouse our in- 
terest is by no means the chief aim of these works; in Tristram Shandy 
the hero, even at the end of the book, is only eight years of age. 

On the other hand, we must not venture to assert tliat the quality of 
interest is not to be found in masterpieces of literature. We have it in 
Schiller’s dramas in an appreciable degrc*e, and consequently they are 
popular; also in the Oedipus Rex of Sophocles. Among masterpieces of 
description, we find it in Ariosto's Orlando Fnrioso; nay, an example of a 
high degree of interest, bound up with the beautiful, is afforded in an ex- 
cellent novel by Walter Scott — The Heart of Midlothian, Tins is the most 
interesting work of fiction that I know, where all the effects due to inter- 
est, as I have given them generally in the preceding remarks, may be 
most clearly observed. At the same time it is a very beautiful romance 
throughout; it shows the most varied pictures of life, drawn with striking 
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truth; and it exhibits highly different characters with great justice and 
fidelity. 

Interest, then, is certainly compatible with beauty. That was our third 
question. Nevertli<dess, a comparatively small admixture of the element 
of interest may well be found to be most advantageous as far as beauty is 
concerned; for beauty is and remains the end of art. Beauty is in twofold 
opposition with interest; firstly, because it lies in the perception of the 
idea, and such perception takes its object entirely out of the range of the 
forms enunciated by the principle of sufficient reason; whereas interest 
has its sphere mainly in circumstance, and it is out of this principle that 
the complexity of circumstance arises. Soc'ondly, interest works by ex- 
citing the will; whereas beauty exists only for the pure perceptive intelli- 
gence, which has no will. However, with dramatic and descriptive litera- 
ture an admixture of interest is necessar^^ just as .. volatile and gaseous 
substance re(|uires a material basis if it is to be preserved and transferred. 
Tlie admixture is necessary, partiv, indeed, because interest is itself ere- 
atetl by the events which have to be deviscnl in order to set the characters 
in inoti(^n; partiv because our minds would b(‘ v^cary of watching scene 
after scene if they had no concern for us, or of passing from one sig- 
nificant pic ture to (aiother if we wctc not dra\Mi on by some secret 
thread. It is tliis that wc call interest; it is the sympathy which the event 
in itself forces us to ft*el, and which, bv riveting our attention, makes the 
mind obedient to the poet, and able to follow him into all the parts of his 
story. 

If the interest of a work of art is sufficient to achi^n e this result, it does 
all that can be required of it; for its only service is to ' f -nnect the pictures 
by which the poet desires to communicate a knowledge of the idea, as if 
they were pearls, and interest were tlie thread tliai holds them together, 
and makes an ornament out of the whole. But interest is prejudicial to 
beautv as soon as it oversteps this limit; and this is the case if we are so 
led away by the interest of a work that whenever we come to any detailed 
description in a novel, or any lengthy reflection on the part of a character 
in a drama, we grow impatient and want to put spurs to our author, .so 
that we may follow the development of events with greater speed. Epic 
and dramatic writings, where beauty and interest are bi^th present in a 
high degree, may be compared to the working of a watch, where interest 
is the spring which keeps all the wheels in motion. If it worked unhind- 
ered, the watch would run dowm in a few minutes. Beauh% holding us in 
the spell of description and reflection, is like the barrel wliich checks its 
movement. 
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Or we may say that interest is the body of a pot'tic work, and beauty 
the soul. In the epic and the drama, interest, as a necessary quality of the 
action, is the matter; and beauty, the form that requires the matter in 
order to be visible. 


The foregoing three essays were translated 
by T. Bailey Saunders. 
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J^oliann Christoph Friedrich Schiller was bom on November lo, 
^ 759 > Marbach in Wiirtleniberg. His mother was the daughter of 
a small-town innkeeper, his father an anny surgeon. Later, however, 
Sehille'-’s f ither served as superintendent of forests and nurseries on 
the estates of tlie duke Karl Eugen of Wurttemberg. The Duke en- 
ter(‘d Friedrich in “Solitude,” a military school he had founded. 
Tlu're young Schiller w^as forced to study law, although he had 
hoped to prepare for the church. When the school moved to 
Stuttgart, Schiller was allowed to take up the study of medicine. In 
1780 he w'as appointed by tlie Duke as a regimental smgeon at Stutt- 
gart, 

Schiller was upset by the Uranny of both the school and the 
Duke and attracted by the revolutionar\ authors of the period. In 
17(81 he published a play, Die Rauher (“The Robbers”). It was pro- 
duced the next v'car at Mannheim, and Schiller stole away to attend 
the perfonnance. It was so successful that he began to wwk on an- 
oth(T tragedy. The Duke, however, hearing of a second visit by 
Schiller to Mannheim, had him placed under military arrest. The 
Duke forbade him to wTite any more and insisted tliat he not leave 
Wiirtteinberg. In 1782 Schiller fled from the duchy. 

After some weeks of extreme poverty and hunger, he finally found 
refuge in the home of a mother of a school friend at Bauerbach in 
Thuringia. Here he finished tw^o play^ Fiesco and Kabale und Liehe 
( "‘Intrigue and I^ve” ) . 

He was appointed dramatist to the Mannheim Theater, but his 
c^on tract was not renewed and Schiller stayed on in Mannheim for a 
while. Then, in 1785, he accepted the invitation of some admirers 
to visit Leipzig. For the next two years he was the guest of one of 
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tliem, C. G. Komer, in Leipzig and Dresden. In 1787 he finished 
Don Carlos, written in blank verse. He also, at this time, wrote joy- 
ful poems, including An die Freude (“Ode to Joy”), the basis of the 
last movement of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

Schiller went to Weimar in 1787. Two years later he was appointed 
honorary professor of history at Jena — following the publication of 
the first volume of a history of the revolt of the Netherlands — a posi- 
tion which he held until 1793. During this time he met and married 
Charlotte von Lengefeld. He became a friend of Goethe, who had an 
important influence on his thought and work. In 1799 he took up 
permanent residence in Weimar, partly to be near Goethe. He con- 
tinued to write very successful historical dramas. During his last 
years he was plagued with ill-health. Schiller died at Weimar on 
May 9, 1805. 

Schiller was a Romantic. He was a German. In the first role he 
was a vigorous spokesman for his time. In the second, he was, and 
has often been since, an inspiration to his fellow nationals. 

There were three phases of Schiller’s career. At first he wrote 
Sturm und Drang (“Stonn and Stress”) poetry and plays of sociid 
criticism. The ideas of tliis literary school, largely influenced by 
Rousseau, were concerned with individual rights and scorn for con- 
vention. These ideas ha'd a great appeal to young Schiller, newly 
out of the clutches of the dictatorial Duke and hence in revolt 
against authority of all sorts. 

In the second stage of his writing life, he concentrated on history 
and philosophy, largely influenced by Kant. In the third, he wrote 
poetic dramas which exemplified his aesthetic ideas. 

On Simple and Sentimental Poetry is Schiller’s definition of his 
aesthetic principles and at the same time a statement of his 
ethics. 

The several pairs of concepts which Schiller talks of here repre- 


Notes from the artist: “Schiller cotUemplating the bust of Goethe, 
his friend and source of inspiration. On Schillers head is an apple, 
nearby the hat of the tyrant Gessler, both suggesting Wilhelm Tell." 
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sent the differences between himself and Goethe — Goethe's classic 
naivete and his own Romantic sentimentalism. 

Schiller eulogizes the natural or simple, in typically Rousseau 
fashion. Children and childlike people (as different from childish 
people) have this simplicity to a high degree, he says — or, as Words- 
worth put it, they are “trailing clouds of glory.” Further, he says that 
true genius is necessarily simple — that is, modest rather than de- 
cent; intelligent rather than cunning; faithful from natural necessity 
rather than principles. 

Schiller notes the dangers of growing out of this state of childlike 
simplicity. People may become burdened with troubles. Tliey may 
become disillusioned “with the artifices, offended by the abuses . . . 
in social life.” Then, he says, the moral man must be careful to 
remain pure in the midst of impurities. It is fruitless and wrong 
then to yearn for lost innocence; there is no chance, and no sense in 
trying, to go back to a state of naivete. “But when you have wn- 
soled yourself for having lost the happiness of nature,” he says, "let 
its perfection be a model to your heart.” 

Reasonable men have free will, he says. And, in the loss of naive 
innocence, tliey must depend on that free will to be moral per- 
sons. 

Schiller e-icplains the difference this way: the poet isjiature, or he 
seeks nature. In the former case, he is a simple poet; in the second 
case a sentimental poet.- The ideal, to Schiller, would be a perfect 
synthesis, each side keeping the other from excess. 

The title of this essay is almost paradoxical in its modesty. For 
"simple” read “Goethe and classic." For “sentimental” read 
“Schiller and modern.” For “poetry” read “life.” Tlien the scope of 
tlie essay begins to be apparent. 



On Simple 

and Sentimental Poetry 

are moments in life when nature inspires us with a sort of 
love and respectful emotion, not because she is pleasing to our senses or 
Ix'cause she satisfies our mind or our taste ( it is often the very opposite 
that happens), but merely because she is nature. This feeling is often 
elicited when nature is considered in her plants, in the mineral kingdom, 
in rural districts; also in the case of human nature, in the case of children, 
and in the manners of coiintr)' people and of the piimitive races. Every 
man of refined feeling, provided he has a soul, experiences this feeling 
when he walks out under the open sky, when he lives in tlie country, or 
when he stops to contemplate the monuments of early ages; in short, when 
escaping from factitious situations and relations, he finds himself suddenly 
face to face with nature. This interest, which is often exalted in us so as 
to become a want, is the explanation of many of our fancies for flowers 
and for animals, our preference for gardens laid out in a natural st\le, our 
love of walks, of the coiintiy and those xxho live th(Te, of a great number 
of objects proceeding from a remote antiquity, etc. It is taken for granted 
that no affectation exists in the matter, and moreover that no ac'C'idental 
interest comes into play. But this sort of interest which we take in nature 
is only possible under two c*onditions. First the object that inspires us with 
this feeling must be really nature, or something we take for nature; sec- 
ondly, this object must be in the full sense of the word simple, that is, pre- 
senting the entire contr.^ist of nature with art, all the advantage remaining 
on the side of nature. Directly this second condition is united to the first, 
but no sooner, nature assumes the character of simplicity. 

Considered thus, nature is for us nothing but existence in all its free- 
dom; it is tlie constitution of things taken in themselves; it is existence 
itself according to its proper and immutable laws. 

It is strictly necessary that we should have this idea of natiure to take 
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ail interest in phenomena of this kind. If we conceive an artificial flower 
so perfectly imitated that it has all the appearance of nature and would 
produce the most complete illusion, or if we imagine the imitation of sim- 
plicity carried out to the extremest degree, the instant we discover it is 
only an imitation, the feeling of which I have been speaking is completely 
destroyed. It is, therefore, quite evident that this kind of satisfaction 
which nature causes us to feel is not a satisfaction of the acsthctical taste, 
but a satisfaction of the moral sense; for it is produced by means of a 
conception and not immediately by the single fact of intuition: accord- 
ingly it is by no means determined by the different degrees of beauty in 
forms. For, after all, is there anything so specially charming in a flower 
of common appeariince, in a spring, a moss-covered stone, the w\arbling 
of birds, or the buzzing of bees, etc.? What is it that can give these objects 
a claim to our love? It is not these objects in themsclve»s; it is an idea rep- 
resented by them that we love in them. We love in them life and its latent 
action, the effects peacefully produced by beings of themsidves, cvistence 
under its proper laws, the inmost necessity of things, tlie eternal unity of 
their nature. 

These obj('cts which captivate us are what we were, what we must be 
again some day. We were nature as they are; and culturc‘, following tlie 
way of reason and of liberty, must bring us back to nature. Accordingly 
these objects are an image of our infancy irrevocably paisj; — f)f our in- 
fancy wdiich will remain eternally ve'ry dear to us, and thus they infiise 
a certain melancholy into irs; they are also the image of our highest per- 
fection in the ideal world whence they excite a sublime emotion in us. 

But the perfection of these objects is not a merit that belongs to them, 
because it is not the effect of their free choice. Accordingly they procure 
quite a peculiar pleasure for us, by being our models walhout having any- 
thing humiliating for us. It is like a constant manifestation of the divinity 
surrounding us, which refreshes without dazzling us. The very feature 
that constitutes their character is precisely what is lacking in ours to make 
it complete; and what distinguishes us from them is prt^cisely what they 
lack to be divine. We are free and they are necessary; we change, and 
they remain identical. Now it is only when these two conditions are 
united, when the will submits freely to the laws of necessity, and when, in 
the midst of all the changes of which the imagination is susceptible, rea- 
son maintains its rule — it is only then that the divine or the ideal is mani- 
fested. Thus we perceive eternally in them that which we have not, but 
which we are continually forced to strive after; that which we can never 
reach, but which we can hope to approach by continual progiess. And 
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we perceive in ourselves an advantage which they lack, but in which 
some of them — tlie beings deprived of reason — cannot absolutely share, 
and in which the others, such as children, can only one day have a share 
by following our way. Accordingly, they procure us the most delicious 
fc*eling of our human nature, as an idea, though in relation to each de- 
terminate state of our nature they cannot fail to humble us. 

As this interest in nature is based on an idea, it can only manifest itself 
in a soul capable of ideas, that is, in a moral soul. For the immense ma- 
jority it is nothing more than pure alfectation; and this taste of senti- 
mentality so widely diffused in our day, manifesting itself, especially 
since the appearance of certain books, by sentimental excursions and 
journt'ys, by sc^ntimental gardens and other fancies akin to these — this 
taste by no means proves that true refinement of sense has become gen- 
eral. Nevertheless it is certain that nature will always produce something 
of this impn'ssion, even on the most insensible heaits, because all that 
is r('f[uirt‘d for this is tfie moral disposition or aptitude, which is common 
to all m 'll. all men, however contrary their acts may be to simplicity 
and to the truth of nature, are brought back to it in their ideas. This sensi- 
bilit^• in connection with nature is specially and most strongly manifested, 
in tlu' greater part of persons, in conn(*ction with those sorts of objects 
whic h are closely related to us, and whicli, causing us to look closer into 
ourselves, show us more clearly what in us departs from nature; for exam- 
ple', in (‘onnt'ction with cliildren, or with nations in a state of infancy. It is 
an error to suppose that it is only the idea of their weakness that, in cer- 
tain moments, niakc’s us dwell with our eyes on children with so much 
emotion. This may be true with those who, in the pr<‘sence of a feeble 
being, arc use'd to feel nothing but their own superiority. But the feeling 
e)f which 1 speak is only expcrieaiced in a very peculiar moral disposition, 
nor must it be confounded with the feeling awakenc'd in us by the joy- 
ous activity of chilelrcn. The feeling of which I speak is calculated rather 
to humble than to flatter our self-love; and if it gives us the idea of some 
advantage, this advantage is at all events not on our side. 

We are inovc'd in the presence of childhood, but it is not because from 
the height of our strength and of our perfection we drop a look of pity 
on it; it is, on the contrary, because from the depths of our impotence, of 
which the feeling is inseparable from that of the rc'iil and determinate 
state to which we have arrived, we raise our eyes to the chilcVs determina- 
blencss and pure innocence. The feeling we then experienc'e is too evi- 
dently mingled with sadness for us to mistake its source. In the child 
all is disposition and destination; in us all is in the state of a cximpleted. 
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finished thing, and the completion always remains infinitely below the 
destination. It follows that the cliild is to us like a representation of 
the ideal; not, indeed, of the ideal as we have realized it, but such as our 
destination admitted; and, consequently, it is not at all the idea of its in- 
digence, of its hindrances, that makes us experience emotion in the child’s 
presence; it is. on the contrary, the idea of its pure and free force, of the 
integrity, the infinity of its being. This is the reason why, in the sight of 
every moral and sensible man, the child will always be a sacred thing; I 
mean an object which, by the grandeur of an idea, reduces to nothing- 
ness all grandeur realized by expeiience; an object which, in spite of all 
it may lose in the judgment of the understanding, regains largely the ad- 
vantage before the judgment of reason. 

Now it is precisely this contradiction between the judgment of rea- 
son and that of the understanding which produces in us this quite special 
phenomenon, this mixed feeling, called forth in us by the sight of the 
simple-— I mean the simple in the manner of thinking. It is at once the 
idea of a childlike simplicity and of a childish simplicity. By what it has 
of childish simpheity it exposes a weak side to the understanding, and 
provoktjs in us that smile by which we testify our superiority ( an entirely 
speculative superiority). But directly we have reason to think that child- 
ish simplicity is at the same time a childlike simplicity — that it is not c'on- 
sequently a want of intelligence, an infirmity in a theoretical point of 
view, but a superior force (practically), a heart full of truth and inno- 
cence which is its source, a heart that has despised the help of ait be- 
cause it was conscious of its real and internal greatness — directly this is 
understood, the understanding no longer seeks to triumph. Then raillery, 
which was directed against simpleness, makes way for tlie admiration 
impired by noble simplicity^. We feel ourselves obliged to esteem this ob- 
ject, which at first made us smile, and directing our eye to ourselves, to 
feel ourselves unhappy in not resembling it. Thus is produced that very 
special phenomenon of a feeling in which good-natured raillery, respect, 
and sadness are confounded. It is tlie condition of the simple that nature 
should triumph over art, either unconsciously to the individual and against 
his inclination, or with his full and entire cognizance. In the former case 
it is simplicity as a surprise, and the impression resulting from it is one of 
gaiety; in the second case it is simplicity of feeling, and we are moved. 

With regard to simplicity as a surprise, the person must be morally 
capable of denying nature. In simplicity of feeling the person may be 
morally incapable of this, but we must not think him physically incapable, 
in order that it may make upon us the impression of the simple. This is 
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the reason why the acts and words of children only produce the impres- 
sion of simplicity upon us when we forget that they are physically incapa- 
ble of artifice, and in general only when we are exclusively impressed 
by the contrast between their natural character and what is artificial in us. 
Simplicity is a childlike ingenuousness which is encountered when it is 
not expected; and it is for this very reason that, taking the word in its 
strictest sense, simplicity could not be attributed to childhood properly 
speaking. 

But in both cases, in simplicity as a surprise and simplicity as a feeling, 
nature must always have the upper hand, and art succumb to her. 

Until we have established this distinction we can only form an in- 
complete idea of simplicity. The affections are also something natural, 
and the niles of decency are artificial; yet the triumph of the affections 
over decxjucy is anything but simple. But when affection triumphs over 
artifice, over false decency, over dissimulation we shall have no difficulty 
in applying the word simple to this. Nature must therefore triumph over 
art, not b) Its blind and brutal force as a dynamical powxr, but in virtue 
of its form as a moral magnitude; in a word, not as a want, but as an in- 
ternal nec(‘ssity. It must not be insufficiency but the inopportune charac- 
ter of the latter that gives nature her victory; for insufficiency is only a 
want and a delect, and nothing that results from a want or defect could 
produce esteem. No doubt in the simplicity resulting from surprise, it is 
always the pr<*dominance of affection and a want of reflection that causes 
us to appear natural. But this want and this predominance do not by any 
means suffice to constitute simplicity; they merely give occasion to na- 
ture to obey witliout let or hindrance her moral constitution, that is, the 
law of harmony. 

The simplicity resulting from surpri.se can only be encountered in man, 
and that only in as far as at the moment he ceases to be a pure and in- 
nocent nature. 1’his sort of simplicity implies a will tliat is not in harmony 
with that which nature does of her own accord. A person simple after 
this fashion, when recalled to himself, will be the first to be ahu-med at 
what he is; on the other hand, a person in whom simplicity is found as 
a feeling will only wonder at one thing, that is, at the way in which men 
feel astonishment. As it is not the moral subject as a person, but only his 
natural character set free by affection, that cxinfesses the truth, it follows 
from this that we shall not attribute this sincerity to man as a merit, and 
that we shall be entitled to laugh at it, our raillery not being held in check 
by any personal esteem for his character. Nevertheless, as it is still the 
sincerity of nature which, even in the simplicity caused by siu^rise, 
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pierces suddenly through the veil of dissimulation, a satisfaction of a su- 
perior order is mixed with the mischievous joy we feel in having caught 
any one in the act. This is because nature, opposed to affectation, and 
truth, opposed to deception, must in every case inspire us with esteem. 
Thus we experience, even in the presence of simplicity originating in 
surprise, a really moral pleasure, though it be not in connection with a 
moral object. 

I admit tliat in simplicity proceeding from surprise, we always experi- 
ence a feeling of esteem for nature, because we must esteem truth; 
whereas in the simplicity of feeling we esteem the person himself, enjoy- 
ing in this way not only a moral satisfaction, but also a satisfaction of 
which the object is moral. In both cases nature is right, since she speaks 
the truth; but in the second case not only is nature right, but there is also 
an act that does honour to the person. In the first case the sincerity of 
nature always puts the person to the blush, because it is involuntary; in 
the second it is always a merit which must be placed to the credit of the 
person, even when what he confesses is of a nature to cause a blush. 

We attribute simplicity of feeling to a man when, in the judgments he 
pronounces on things, he passes without seeing them over all the facti- 
tious and artificial sides of an object, to keep exclusively to simple nature. 
We require of him all the judgments that can be formed of things with- 
out departing from a sound nature; and we only hold him cntirt'ly free in 
what presupposes a departure from nature, in his mode of thinking or 
feeling. 

If a father relates to his'son that such and such a person is dying of 
hunger, and if the child goes and carries the purse of his fatlu'r to this 
unfortunate being, tliis is a simple action. It is in fact a healthy nature 
that acts in the child; and in a world where healthy natiire would be the 
law, he would be perfectly right to act so. He only sees the misery of his 
neighbour and the speediest means of relieving liim. The extension given 
to the right of property, in consequence of which part of the human race 
might perish, is not based on mere nature. Thus the act of this child puts 
to shame real society, and this is acknowledged by our heart in the pleas- 
ure it experiences from this action. 

If a good-hearted man, inexperienced in the ways of the world, con- 
fides his secrets to another, who deceives him, but who is skilful in dis- 
guising his perfidy, and if by his very sincerity he furnishes h&n with the 
means of doing him injury, we find his conduct simple. We laugh at 
him, yet we cannot avoid esteeming him, precisely on account of his 
simplicity. This is because his trust in others proceeds from the rectitude 
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of his own heart; at all events, there is simplicity here only as far as this 
is the case. 

Simplicity in the mode of thinking cannot then ever be the act of a 
depraved man; this quality belongs only to children, and to men who 
are cliildren in heart. It often happens to these in the midst of the arti- 
ficial relations of the great world to act or to think in a simple manner. 
Being themselves of a truly good and humane nature, they forget that 
they have to do with a depraved world; and they act, even in the courts 
of kings, with an ingenuousness and an innocence that are only found in 
the world of pastoral idylls. 

Nor is it always such an easy matter to distinguish exactly childish can- 
dour from childlike candour, for there arc actions that are on the skirts 
of l)oth. Is a certain act foolishly simple, and must we laugh at it? Or is 
it nobly simple, and must we esteem the actors the higher on that ac- 
count? It is difficult to know which side to take in Sx)me cases. A very re- 
markable example of this is found in the history of the government of 
Pope Adrian VI, related by Mr. [J. M.] Schrbekh with all the solidity and 
the spirit of practical truth which distinguish him. Adrian, a Netherlander 
by birth, exerted the pontifical sway at one of the most critical moments 
for the hierarchy — at a time when an exasperated party laid bare without 
any scruple all the weak sides of the Roman Church, wlule the opposite 
party was interested in the highest degree in covering them over. I do not 
entertain the question how a man of a truly simple character ought to 
act in such a case, if such a character were placed in the papal chair. But, 
we ask, how could this simplicity of feeling be compatible with the part 
of a pope? This question gave indeed very little embarrassment to the 
predecessors and successors of Adrian. They followed uniformly the sys- 
t€'m adopted once for all by the court of Rome, not to make any conces- 
sions anywhere. But Adrian had preserved the upright character of his 
nation and the innocence of his previous condition. Issuing from the hum- 
ble sphere of literary men to rise to this eminent position, he did not be- 
lie at that elevation the primitive simplicity of his character. He was 
moved by the abuses of the Roman Church, and he was much too sin- 
cere to dissimulate publicly what he confessed privately. It was in c'onse- 
qucnce of this manner of thinking that, in his instruction to his legate in 
Germany, he allowed himself to be drasvn into avowals hitherto unheard 
of in a sovereign pontiff, and diametrically contrary to the principles of 
that court: “We know well,” he said among other things, “that for many 
years many abominable things have taken place in this holy chair; it is not 
tlierefore astonishing that the evil has been propagated from the head to 
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the members, from the pope to the prelates. We have all gone astray 
from the good road, and for a long time there is none of us, not one, who 
has done anything good.” Elsewhere he orders his legate to declare in his 
name “that he, Adrian, cannot be blamed for what other popes have done 
before him; that he himself, when he occupied a comparatively mediocre 
position, had always condemned these excesses.” It may easily be con- 
ceived how such simplicity in a pope must have been received by the 
Roman clergy. The smallest crime of which he was accused was 
that of betraying the Church and delivering it over to heretics. Now tliis 
proceeding, supremely imprudent in a pope, would yet deserve our es- 
teem and admiration if we could believe it was real simplicity; that is 
that Adrian, without fear of consequences, had made such an avowal, 
moved by his natural sincerity, and that he would have persisted in act- 
ing thus, though he had understood all the drift of his clumsiness. Un- 
happily we have some reason to believe lliat he did not consider his con- 
duct as altogether impolitic, and that in his candour he went so far as to 
flatter himself that he had served very usefully the interests of his Church 
by his indulgence to his adversaries. He did not even imagine that he 
ought to act thus in his quality as an honest man, he thought also as a 
pope to be able to justify himself, and forgetting that the most artific ial 
of structures could only be supported by continuing to deny the truth, he 
committed the unpardonable fault of having recourse to means of 
safety, excellent perhaps in a natural situation, but here applied to en- 
tirely contrary circumstances. This necessarily modifies our judgment very 
much, and although we cannot refuse our esteem for the honesty of heart 
in which the act originates, this esteem is greatly lessened when we reflect 
that nature on tins occasion was too easily mistress of art, and tliat the 
heart too easily overruled the head. 

True genius is of necessity simple, or it is not genius. Simplicity alone 
gives it this character, and it cannot belie in the moral order what it is 
in tlie intellectual and aesthetical order. It does not know those niles, the 
cnitches of feebleness, those pedagogues which prop up slippery spirits; 
it is only guidcKl by nature and instinct, its guardian angel; it walks with 
a firm, calm step across all the snares of false taste, snares in which the 
man witliout genius, if he have not the prudence to avoid them the mo- 
ment he detects them, remains infallibly imbedded. It is therefore the 
part only of genius to issue from the known without ceasing to be at 
home, or to enlarge the circle of nature without overstepping it. It does 
indeed sometimes happen that a great genius oversteps it; but only be- 
cause geniuses have their moments of frenzy, when nature, their pro- 
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lector, abandons them, because the force of example impels them, or be- 
cause the corrupt taste of their age leads them astray. 

The most intricate problems must be solved by genius v^^ith simplicity, 
without pretension, with ease; the egg of Christopher Columbus is the 
emblem of all the discoveries of genius. It only justifies its character as 
genius by triumphing through simplicity over all the complications of art. 
It does not proceed according to known principles, but by feelings and 
inspiration; the sallies of genius arc tlie inspirations of a God (all that 
healthy nature produces is divine); its feelings are laws for all time, for 
all human generations. 

This childlike character imprinted by genius on its works is also shown 
by it in its private life and manners. It is modest, because nature is always 
SO; but it is not decent, because corruption alone is decent. It is intelligent, 
because nature cannot lack intelligence; but it is not cunning, because 
art only can be cunning. It is faithful to its characte: and inclinations, but 
this is not so much because it has principles as because nature, notwith- 
standing all its oscillations, always returns to its equilibrium, and brings 
back the same wants. It is modest and even timid, because genius re- 
mains always a secret to itself; but it is not anxious, because it does not 
know the dangers of tlie road in which it walks. We know little of the 
private life of the greatest geniuses; but the little that we know of it — 
what tradition has preserved, for example, of Sophocles, of y\rchimedes, 
of Hippocrates, and in modem times of Ariosto, of Dante, of Tasso, of 
Raphael, of Albrecht Diirer, of Cervantes, of Shakespeare, of Fielding, 
of Sterne, etc. — confirms tliis assertion. 

Nay, more; though this admission seems more diffi( ult to support, even 
the greatest philosophers and great commanders, if great by their genius, 
have simplicity in their character. Among the ancients I need only name 
Julius Caesar and Epaininondas; among the moderns Henry IV in France, 
(mstavTis Adolphus in Sweden, and the Czar Peter the Great. The Duke 
of Marlborough, Turenne, and Venddme all present this character. With 
regard to the other sex, nature proposes to it simplicity of character as 
the supreme perfection to which it should reach. Accordingly, the lo\e 
of pleasing in women strives after nothing so much as tlie appearance of 
simplicity; a suflBcient proof, if it were the only one, tliat the greatest 
power of the sex reposes in this quality. But, as the prini lples that pre- 
vail in the education of women are perpetually struggling witli this char- 
acter, it is as diJBRcult for them in the moral order to rec'oncile this magnifi- 
cent gift of nature with the advantages of a good education as it is diflBcult 
for men to preserve them unchanged in the intellectual order; and the 
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woman who knows how to join a knowledge of the world to this sort of 
simplicity in manners is as deserving of respect as a scholar who joins to 
the strictness of scholastic rules the freedom and originality of thought. 

Simplicity in our mode of thinking brings with it of necessity simplicity 
in our mode of expression, simplicity in terms as well as movement; and 
it is in this that grace especially consists. Genius expresses its most sublime 
and its deepest thoughts with this simple grace; they are the divine ora- 
cles that issue from the lips of a child; while the scholastic spirit, always 
anxious to avoid error, tortures all its words, all its ideas, and makes them 
pass through the crucible of grammar and logic, hard and rigid, in order 
to keep from vagueness, and uses few words in order not to say too much, 
enervates and blunts thought in order not to wound the reader who is not 
on his guard — genius gives to its expression, with a single and happy 
stroke of the brush, a precise, firm, and yet perfectly free form. In the 
case of grammar and logic, the sign and the thing signified are always 
heterogeneous, and strangers to each other: with genius, on the contrary, 
the expression gushes forth spontaneously from the idea, the language 
and the thought are one and tlic same; so that even though the expression 
thus gives it a body, the spirit appears as if disclosed in a nude slate. 
This fashion of expression, wlien the sign disappears entirely in the thing 
signified, when the tongue, so to speak, leaves thv thought it translates 
naked, while the other mode qf expression cannot repres(‘nt thought with- 
out veiling it at the same time: this is what is called origiitality and in- 
spiration in style. 

This freedom, this natural mode by which genius expresses itself in 
works of intellect, is also the expression of the innocence of heart in the* 
intercourse of life. Every one knows that in the world men have departed 
from simplicity, from the rigorous veracity of language, in the same pro- 
portion as they have lost the simplicity of feelings. The guilty conscie’iice 
easily wounded, the imagination easily seduced, made an anxious de- 
c^ency necessary. Without telling what is false, people often speak differ- 
ently from what they think; we are obliged to make circumlocutions to 
say certain things, which however, can never afflict any but a sickly self- 
love, and that have no danger except for a depraved imagination. The 
ignorance of these laws of propriety (conventional laws), coupled with a 
natural sincerity which despises all kinds of bias and all appearance of 
falsity (sincerity I mean, not C'oarseness, for coarseness dispenses with 
forms because it is hampered), gives rise in the intercourse of life to a 
simplicity of expression that consists in naming things by their proper 
name without circumlocution. This is done because we do not venture to 
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designate them as they are, or only to do so by artificial means. The or- 
dinary expressions of children are of this kind. They make us smile be- 
cause they are in opposition to received manners; but men would always 
agree in the bottom of their hearts that the child is right. 

It is true tliat simplicity of feeling cannot properly be attributed to the 
child any more than to the man — that is, to a being not absolutely subject 
to nature, though there is still no simplicity, except on the condition that 
it is pure nature that acts through him. But by an effort of the imagina- 
tion, which likes to poetize things, we often carry over these attributes 
of a rational being to beings destitute of reason. It is thus that, on seeing 
an animal, a landscape, a building, and nature in general, from opposition 
to what is arbitrary and fantastic in the conceptions of man, we often 
attribute to ihcMu a simple* character. But that implies always that in our 
thought we attribute a will to these things that have none, and that we are 
struck to see it directed rigorously according to the laws of necessity. Dis- 
contented as wc are that wc have ill employed our own moral freedom, 
and tliat vc no longer find moral harmonv in our conduct, we are easily 
led to a c(Ttain disposition of mind, in which we willingly address oiir- 
selv<^s to a being destitute ot reason, as if it were a person. And we 
n'adily view it as if it had really had to struggle against the temptation 
ot acting otherwise, and proceed to make a merit of its eternal uniformity, 
and to envy its peaceable constancy. We are (jiiite disposed to consider 
in those moments reason, this prerogative of the human race, as a perni- 
cious gift and as an evil; we feel so vividlv all that is imperfect in our con- 
ckut that w^e forg(’t to be just to our destiny and to our aptitudes. 

W’e see, then, in nature, destitute ot reason, only a sister w^ho, more 
fortun.itc than ourselves, has remained under the maternal roof, while in 
the int()\ication of our frc'edom we have fled fiom it to tlirow ourselves 
into a stranger world. Wc regrc't this place of safety, w^e earnestly long to 
come back to it as soon as we have begun to feel the bitter side of civiliza- 
tion, and in the totally artificial life in w^hich w^e are exiled we hear in 
deep emotion the voice of our mother. While w^e were still only children 
of nature we were happy, we were perfect: we have become free, and 
wc have lost both advantages. Hence a twofold and very unequal Icmging 
for nature: the longing for happiness and the longing for the perfection 
that prevails there. Man, as a sensuous being, deplores scmsibly the loss 
of the former of these gof)ds; it is only the moral man who can be afflicted 
at the loss of the other. 

Therefore, let the man with a sensible heart and a loving nature ques- 
tion himself closely. Is it your indolence that longs for its repose, or your 
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wounded moral sense that longs for its harmony? Ask yourself well, when, 
disgusted with the artifices, ofiFended by the abuses that you discover in 
social life, you feel yourself attracted towards inanimate nature, in the 
midst of solitude ask yourself what impels you to fly the world. Is it the 
privation from which you suffer, its loads, its troubles? Or is it the moral 
anarchy, the caprice, tlie disorder that prevail there? Your heart ought to 
plunge into these troubles with joy, and to find in them the compensation 
in the liberty of which they are the consequence. You can, I admit, pro- 
pose as your aim, in a distant futmre, the calm and the happiness of na- 
ture, but only that sort of happiness which is the reward of your dignity. 
Thus, then, let there be no more complaint about the loads of life, the in- 
equality of conditions, or the hampering of social relations, or the uncer- 
tainty of possession, ingratitude, oppression, and persecution. You must 
submit to all these evils of civilization with a free resignation; it is the 
natural condition of good, par excellence, of the only good, and you ought 
to respexjt it under this head. In all these evils you ought only to de- 
plore what is morally evil in them, and you must do so not with 
cowardly tears only. Rather watch to remain pure yoiuself in the midst 
of tliese impurities, free amidst this slavery, constant with yourself in the 
midst of these capricious changes, a faithful observ'er of the law amidst 
this anarchy. Be not frightened at the disorder that is without you, but at 
the disorder which is within; aspire after unity, but seek it not in imi- 
formity; aspire after repose, but through equilibrium, and norby suspend- 
ing the action of your faculties. This nature which you envy in the being 
destitute of reason deserves no esteem; it is not worth a wish. You have 
passed beyond it; it ought to .remain forever behind you. The ladder that 
carried you having given way under yoiu: foot, the only tiling for you to 
do is to seize again on the moral law freely, with a free consciousness, a 
free will, or else to roll down, hopeless of safety, into a bottomless abyss. 

But when you have consoled yourself for having lost the happiness of 
nature, let its perfection be a model to your heart. If you can issue from 
the circle in which art keeps you enclosed and find nature again, if it 
shows itself to you in its greatness and in its calm, in its simple beauty, 
in its childlike innocence and simplicity, ohi then pause before its image, 
cultivate this feeling lovingly. It is worthy of you, and of what is noblest 
in man. Let it no more come into your mind to change with it; rather 
embrace it, absorb it into your being, and try to associate the infinite ad- 
vantage it has over you with that infinite prerogative that is peculiar to 
you, and let the divine issue from this sublime union. Let nature breathe 
around you like a lovely idyll, where far from artifice and its wanderings 
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you may always find yourself again, where you may go to draw fresh 
courage, a new confidence, to resume your course, and kindle again in 
your heart the flame of the ideal, so readily extinguished amidst the tem- 
pests of life. 

If we think of that beautiful nature which surrounded the ancient 
Greeks, if we remember how intimately that people, under its blessed sky, 
could live with that free nature; how their mode of imagining, and of 
feeling, and their manners approached far nearer tlian ours to the sim- 
plicity of nature, how faithfully the works of their poets express this; we 
must necessarily remark, as a strange fact, that so few traces are met 
among them of that sentimental interest that we moderns ever take in 
the scenes of nature and in natural characters. I admit that the Greeks 
are superiorly exact and faitliful in their descriptions of nature. They re- 
produce their details with care, but we see that they take no more interest 
in them and no more heart in tliem than in des^^ribing a vestment, a 
shield, armour, a piece of furniture, or any production of the mechanical 
arts. In Mieir love for the object it seems that they make no differenc'e 
between w’hat exists in itself and what owes its existence to art, to tlie 
human will. It seems that nature interests their minds and their airiosity 
more than moral feeling. They do not attach themselves to it with that 
depth of feeling, with that gentle melancholy, that characterize the mod- 
erns. Nay, more, by personifying nature in its particular phenomena, by 
deifying it, by representing its effects as the acts of free beings, they take 
from it that character of calm necessity which is precisely what makes it 
so attractive to us. Their impatient imagination only traverses nature to 
pass beyond it to the drama of human life. It only takes pleasure in the 
spt^ctacle of what is living and free; it requires characters, acts, the acci- 
dents of fortune and of manners; and while it happens wuth us, at least 
in certain moral dispositions, to curse our prerogative, this free will, w hieh 
exposes us to so many combats with ourselves, to so many anxieties 
and errors, and to wish to exchange it for the condition of beings destitute 
of reason, for that fatal existence that no longer admits of any choice, but 
which is so calm in its uniformity — while we do this, the Greeks, on the 
contrary, only have their imagination occupied in retracing human nature 
in the inanimate world, and in giving to the will an influence w'here blind 
necessity rules. 

Whence can arise this difference between the spirit of the ancients and 
the modem spirit? How comes it that, being, for all that relates to nature, 
incomparably below the ancients, we are superior to them precisely on 
tliis point, that we render a more complete homage to nature; that we 
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have a closer attachment to it; and that we are capable of embracing 
even the inanimate world with the most ardent sensibility. It is because 
nature, in our time, is no longer in man, and that we no longer encounter 
it in its primitive truth except out of humanity, in the inanimate world. It 
is not because we are more conformable to nature— quite the contrary; it 
is because in our social relations, in our mode of existence, in our manners, 
we are in opposition with nature. This is what leads us, when the instinct 
of truth and of simplicity is awakened — this instinct which, like the moral 
aptitude from which it proceeds, lives incorruptible and indelible in every 
human heart — to procure for it in the physical world the satisfaction 
which there is no liopc of finding in the moral order. This is the reason 
why the feeling that attaches us to nature is connected so closely with 
that which makes us regret our infancy, forever flown, and our primitive 
innocence. Our childhood is all that remains of nature in humanity, 
such as civilization has made it, of untouche<l, unmutilated nature. It is, 
therefore, not wonderful, when we meet out of us the impress of nature, 
that we are always brought back to the idea of our childhood. 

It was quite different with the Greeks in antifjuity. Civilization with 
them did not degenerate, nor was it carried to such an excess that it was 
necessary to break with nature. The entire structure of their social life re- 
posed on feelings, and not on a factitious conception, on a work of art. 
Tlieir very theology was the inspiration of a simple spirit, the fruit of a 
joyous imagination, and not, like the ecclesiastical dogmas of modem na- 
tions, subtle combinations of the understanding. Since, therefore, the 
Greeks had not lost sight of riature in humanity, they had no reason, when 
meeting it out of man, to be surprised at their discovery, and tliey would 
not feel very imperiously the need of objects in which nature could be 
retraced. In accord with themselves, happy in feeling themselves men, 
they would of necessity keep to humanity as to what was greatest to 
them, and they must needs try to make all the rest appioach it; while we, 
who are not in accord with ourselves — ^we who are discontented with the 
experience we have made of our humanity — have no more pressing inter- 
est than to fly out of it and to remove from our sight a so ill-fashioned 
form. The feeling of which we are treating here is, therefore, not that 
which was known by tfee ancients; it approaches far more nearly that 
which we ourselves experience for the ancients. The ancients felt natu- 
rally; we, on our part, feel what is natural. It was certainly a very dif- 
ferent inspiration that filled the soul of Homer, when he depicted his di- 
vine cowherd giving hospitality to Ulysses, from that which agitated the 
soul of the young Werther at the moment when he read the Odyssey on 
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issuing from an assembly in which he had only found tedium. The feeling 
we experience for nature resembles that of a sick man for health. 

As soon as nature gradually vanishes from human life — that is, in pro- 
portion as it ceases to be experienced as a subject (active and passive) 
— we see it dawn and increase in the poetical world in the guise of an idea 
and as an object. The people who have carried furthest the want of na- 
ture, and at the same time the reflections on that matter, must needs 
have been the people who at the same time were most struck with this 
phenomenon of the simple, and gave it a name. If I am not mistaken, this 
people was the French. But the feeling of the simple, and the interest we 
take in it, must naturally go much farther back, and it dates from the time 
when the moral sense and the aesthetical sense began to be corrupt. This 
modification in the manner of feeling is exceedingly striking in Euripides, 
for example, if compared with his predecessors, especially Aeschylus; and 
yet Euripides was the favourite poet of his time. Ihe same revolution 
is perceptible in the ancient liistorians. Horace, the poet of a cultivated 
and cornipt epoch, praises, under the shady groves of Tibur, the calm and 
happiness of the country, and he might be termed the true founder of this 
sentimental poetry, of which he has remained the unsurpassed model. In 
Propertius, Virgil, and others we find also traces of this mode of feeling; 
less of it is found in Ovid, who w^ould have required for that more abun- 
dance of heart, and who in his exile at Tomis sorrowfully regrets the 
happiness that Horace so readily dispensed with in his villa at Tibur. 

It is in tlie fundamental idea of poetry that the poet is everywhere 
the guardian of nature. When he can no longer entirely fill this part, and 
has already in himst'lf suflFered the deleterious influence of arbitrary and 
factitious forms, or has had to struggle against this influence, he presents 
hims<'lf as the witness of nature and as its avenger. The poet will, there- 
fore, be tlie expression of nature itself, or his part will be to seek it, 
if men have lost sight of it. Hence arise two kinds of poetry, which em- 
brace and exhaust the entire field of poetry. All poets — I mean those who 
arc really so — will belong, according to the time when they flourish, ac- 
cording to the accidental circumstances that have influenced their edu- 
cation generally, and the different dispositions of mind through which 
they pass, will belong, I say, to the order of the sentimental poetry or 
to simple poetry. 

The poet of a young world, simple and inspired, as also the poet who 
at an epoch of artificial civilization approaches nearest to the primitive 
Ixirds, is austere and prudish, like the virginal Diana in her forests. Wholly 
unconfiding, he hides himself from the heart that seeks him, from the de- 
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sire that wishes to embrace him. It is not rare for the dry truth with which 
he treats his subject to resemble insensibility. The whole object possesses 
him, and to reach his heart it does not suffice, as with metals of little value, 
to stir up the surface; as with pure gold, you must go down to the lowest 
depths. Like the Deity behind this universe, the simple poet hides him- 
self behind his work; he is himself his work, and his work is himself. A 
man must be no longer worthy of the work, nor understand it, or be 
tired of it, to be even anxious to learn who is its author. 

Such appear to us, for instance, Homer in antiquity and Shakespeare 
among modems: two natures infinitely different and separated in lime 
by an abyss, but perfectly identical as to this tiait of character. When, at 
a very youtliful age, I became first acquainted with Shakespeare, I was 
displeased with his coldness, with his insensibility, which allows him to 
jest even in the most pathetic moments, to disturb the impression of the 
most harrowing scenes in Hamlet, in King Lear, and in Macbeth, etc., 
by mixing with them the buffooneries of a madmtui. I was revolted by 
his insensibility, wliich allowed him to pause sometimes at places wheit' 
my sensibility would bid me hasten and bear me along, and which some- 
times carried him away with indifference when my heart would be so 
happy to pause. Though I was accustomed, by the practice of modern 
poets, to seek at once the poet in his works, to mc^et his heiirt, to reflect 
with him in his theme — in a word, to see the object in the subject — 1 
could not bear that the poet could in Shakespeare never be seiztKl, that 
he would never give me an account of himself. For some years Shake- 
speare had been the object of my study and of all my respect, before I 
had learnt to love his personality. I was not yet able to comprehend na- 
ture at first hand. All that my eyes could bear was its image only, reflected 
by the understanding and arranged by rules; and on this score the senti- 
mental poetry of tlie French, or that of the Germans of 1750 to 1780, was 
what suited me best. For the rest, I do not blush at this childish judgment; 
adult critics pronounced in that day in the same way, and carried their 
simplicity so far as to publish their decisions to tlie world. 

The same thing happened to me in the case of Homer, with whom 1 
made acquaintance at a later date. I remember now that remarkable 
passage of the sixth book of the Iliad, where Glaucus and Diomed meet 
each other in the strife, and then, recognizing each other as host and 
guest, exchange presents.^ With this touching picture of the piety with 
which the laws of hospitality were observed even in war, niay be com- 


1. See Great Books of the Western World, Vol. 4, pp. 41-42. 
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pared a picture of chivalrous generosity in Ariosto. The knights, rivals in 
love, Ferragiis and Binaldo — the former a Saracen, the latter a Christian 
— after having fought to extremity, all covered with wounds, make peace 
together, and mount the same horse to go and seek the fugitive Angelica. 
These two examples, howe\w different in other respects, are very similar 
with regard to the impression produced on our heart; both represent the 
noble victory of moral feeling over passion, and touch us by the simplicity 
of feeling displayed in them. But what a difference in the way in which 
the two poets go to work to describe two such analogous scenes! Ariosto, 
who belongs to an advanc'ed epoch, to a world where simplicity of man- 
ners no longer existed, in relating this trait cannot conceal the astonish- 
ment, the admiration, he feels at it. He measmes the distance from those 
manners to the manners of his owm age, and tliis feeling of astonishment 
is too strong for him. He abandons siiddenly the painting of the object, 
and comes himself on the scene in peison. This beautiful stanza [Orlando 
Ftirioso, canto i, stanza 22 ] is well known, and has been always specially 
admired at «i11 times: 

Oh nobleness, oh generosity of the ancient manners of chivalry! Tht?se 
were rivals, separated bv their faitli, suffering bitter pain throughout 
their frames in ronsequeiue of a desperate c'ombat, and, without any 
suspicion, beliold them riding in cximpany along dark and winding paths. 
Stimulated by foui spurs, the horse hastens his pace till tliey arrive at the 
place where the loacl divides. 

Now let us turn to old Homer. Scarcely has Diomed learnt by the story 
of Glaucus, his adversaiy, that the latter has been, from the time of their 
fathers, the host and friend of his family, when he driv^^^ his lance into the 
ground, converses familiarly with him, and both agree henceforth to avoid 
cacli other in tlie strife. But let us hear Homer himself; 

“Henceforth, however, I must be your host in middle Argos, and you 
mine in Lycia, if I should ever go tliore; lot us avoid one anotlier s spears 
even during a general engagement; there are many noble Trojans and 
allies whom I can kill, if I overtake tliem and heaven delivers them into 
my hand; so again with yourself, there are manv Achaeans whose lives 
you may take if you can; we two, then, will exchange aimoiu*, that all 
present may know' of the old ties that subsist between us.** 

With these words they sprang from their chariots, grasped one an- 
other*s hands, and plighted friendship. 

It would have been difficult for a modern poet (at least to one who 
w'ould be modern in the moral sense of the term) e\en to wait as long 
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as this before expressing his joy in the presence of such an action. We 
should pardon this in him the more easily, because we also, in Heading it, 
feel tliat our heart makes a pause here, and readily turns aside from the 
object to bring back its thoughts on itself. But there is not the least trace 
of this in Homer. As if he had been relating something that is seen every 
day — nay, more, as if he had no heart beating in his breast — he c'ontinues, 
with his dry truthfulness: 

But the son of Saturn made Glaucus take leav^e of his wits, for he 
exchanged golden armour for bronze, the worth of a hundred head of 
cattle for the worth of nine. 

The poets of this order — the genuinely simple^ poets, are scarcely any 
longer in their place in this artificial age. Accordingly they are scarcely 
possible in it, or at least they are only possible on the condition of tr.i\ers- 
ing their age, like scared persons, at a running pace, and of being pre- 
served by a happy star from the influence of their age, which would muti- 
late their genius. Never, for aye and forever, will society produce these 
poets; but out of society they still aj)pc*ar sometimc's at intcn als, rather, 
T admit, as strangers who excite wonder, or as ill-trainc'd cln’ldren ol na- 
ture w^o give offence. These apparitions, so very comforting for (he aitist 
who studies them, and for the real connoisseur who knows how to aj)prc‘ci- 
ate them, are, as a gcmcral conclusion, in the age when they are begot t(‘n, 
to a ver)' small degree prosperous. The seal of empire is stamped on th(‘ir 
brow, and we, we ask the Muses to cradle ns, to carry ns in tlu'ir arms. 
The critics, as regular c'onslhblcs of art, detest these poc'ts as disturbers of 
rules or of limits. Homer himself may have been only indcdHed to the 
testimony of ten centuries for the rc'ward these aristarchs are kindly will- 
ing to concede him. Morcov'er, tluw find it a hard matter to maintain their 
rules against his example, or liis authority against their rules. 

SENTIMENTAL POETRY 

I have previou.sly remarked that the poet is nature, or he sec^ks nature. 
In the former ca.se, he is a simple poet; in the second case, a sentimental 
poet. 

The poetic spirit is immortal, nor can it disappear from humanity; it 
can only disappear with humanity itself, or with the aptitude to be a man, 
a human being. And actually, though man by the freedom of bis imagina- 
tion and of his understanding departs from simplicity, from truth, from 
the necessity of nature, not only a road always remains open to him to 
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return to it, but, moreover, a powerful and indestructible instinct, the 
moral instinct, brings him incessantly back to nature; and it is precisely 
the poetical faculty that is united to this instinct by the ties of the closest 
relationship. Thus man does not lose the poetic faculty directly he parts 
with the simplicity of nature; only this faculty acts out of him in another 
direction. 

Even at present, nature is the only flame that kindles and warms the 
poetic soul. hVom nature alone it obtains all its force; to nature alone it 
speaks in tlie artificial culture-seeking man. Any otlier form of displaying 
its activity is remote from tlie poetic spirit. Accordingly it may be re- 
marked tliat it is incorrect to apply the expression poetic to any of the 
.so-styled productions of wit, though the high credit given to French litera- 
ture has led people for a long period to class them in that category. I re- 
peat that at present, even in the existing phase of culture, it is still nature 
that powerlully stirs up the poetic spirit, only its presfnl relation to nature 
is of a different order from formerly. 

As long <''s man dwells in a state of pure nature (T mean pure and not 
coarse nature), all his being acts at once like a simple sensuous unity, 
like a harmonious whole. The senses and reason, the receptive faculty 
and the spontaneously active faculty, have not Ix'cn as yet separated in 
their respective functions; a fortiori they are not yet in contradiction with 
each other. Then the fc’clings of man are not the formless play of chance; 
nor are his thoughts an empty play of the imagination, without any value. 
Ilis feelings proceed from the law of necessity, his thoughts from reality. 
But when man enters the state of civilization, and art has fashioned him, 
this sensuous harmony whicli was in him disappears, and henceforth he 
can only manifest himself as a moral unity, that is, as aspiring to unity. 
The hannonv that existed as a fact in the former state, the harmony of 
feeling and thought, only exists now in an ideal state. It is no longer in 
him, but out of him; it is a conception of thought which he must begin 
by realizing in himself; it is no longer a fact, a reality of his life. Well, 
now let us take the idea of poetry, which is nothing else than expressing 
humanity as c'ompletely as possible, and let us apply this idea to these 
two states. We shall be brought to infer that on the one hand, in the state 
of natural simplicity, when all the faculties of man are exerted together, 
his being still manifests itself in a harmu* ions unity, where, consequently, 
the totality of his nature ^xpres.ses itself in reality itself, the part of the 
poet is necessarily to imitate the real as completely as is possible. In the 
state of civilization, on the contrary, when this harmonious competition 
of the whole of Inuuan nature is no longc'r anytliing but an idea, the pcUl 
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of the poet is necessarily to raise reality to the ideal, or, what amounts 
to the same thing, to represent the ideal. And actually, these are the only 
two ways in which, in general, the poetic genius can manifest itself. Their 
great difference is quite evident, but though there be great opposition 
between them, a higher idea exists that embraces both, and there is no 
cause to be astonished if tliis idea coincides with the very idea of hu- 
manity. 

This is not the place to pursue this thought any further, as it would re- 
quire a separate discussion to place it in its full light. But if we only 
compare the modem and ancient poets together, not according to the 
accidental forms which they may have employed, but according to their 
spirit, we shall be easily c‘onvinced of tlie tnith of this thought. The thing 
that touches us in the ancient poets is nature; it is the truth of sense, it is 
a present and a living reality: modern poets touch us through the medium 
of ideas. 

The path followed by modem poets is, moretwer, that necessarily fol- 
lowed by man generally, individuals as well as the species. Nature recon- 
ciles man with himself; art divides and disunites him; the ideal brings 
him back to unity. Now, the ideal being an infinite that he never smcc'eeds 
in reaching, it follow^s that civilized man can never become perfect in 
his kind, while the man of nature can become so in his. Act-Ordingly in 
relation to perfection one would be infinitely below the other, if we only 
C'onsidered the relation in which they are both to their own kind and to 
tlieir maximum. If, on the other hand, it is the kinds that are compared 
together, it is ascertained that the end to which man tends by civilization 
is infinitely superior to that which he reaches through nature. Thus 
one has his reward, because having for object a finite magnitude, he com- 
pletely reaches this object: the merit of the otlier is to approach an object 
tliat is of infinite magnitude. Now, as there are only degrees, and as there 
is only progress in the second of these evolutions, it follows that the rela- 
tive merit of the man engaged in the ways of civilization is never deter- 
minable in general, though tliis man, taking the individuals separately, 
is necessarily at a disadvantage C'ompared with the man in whom nature 
acts in all its perfection. But we know also that humanity cannot reach 
its final end except by progress, and that the man of nature oannot make 
progress save through culture, and consequently by pasiting himself 
through the way of civilization. Ac'cordingly there is no ooc^asion to ask 
with which of the two the advantage must remain, considering this 
last end. 
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All that we say here of the different forms of humanity may be applied 
equally to the two orders of poets who correspond to them. 

Accordingly it would have been desirable not to compare at all the an- 
cient and the modem poets, the simple and the sentimental poets, or only 
to compare them by referring them to a higher idea ( since there is really 
only one) wliich embraces both. For, sooth to say, if we begin by forming 
a specific idea of poetry, merely from the ancient poets, nothing is easier, 
but also nothing is more vulgar, than to depreciate the modems by this 
comparison. If persons wish to confine the name of poetry to that which 
has in all times produc'ed the same impression in simple nature, this 
places them in the necessity of contesting the title of poet in the modems 
precisely in that wliich constitutes their highest beauties, their greatest 
originality and sublimity; for precisely in the points where they excel the 
most, it Ls the child of civilization whom they address, and they have noth- 
ing to say to the simple child of nature. 

To the man who is not disposed beforehand to issue from reality in 
order to enter the field of the ideal, the richest and most substantial 
poetry is an empty appearance, and the sublimest flights of poetic inspira- 
tion are an exaggeration. Never will a reasonable man think of placing 
alongside Homer, in liis grandest episodes, any of our modem poets; and 
it has a discordant and ridiculous effect to hear Milton or Klopstock hon- 
oured with the name of a “new Homer.” But take in modern poets what 
characterizes them, what makes their special merit, and try to compare 
any ancient poet with tliem in this point, they will not be able to support 
the comparison any better, and Homer less than any other. I should ex- 
press it tlms: the power of the ancients consists in compressing objects 
into the finite, and the moderns excel in the art of the infinite. 

What wc have said here may be extended to the fine arts in general, 
except certain restrictions that aie self-evident. It then the strength of 
tlie artists of antiquity consists in determining and limiting objects, we 
must no longer wonder that in the field of the plastic arts the ancients 
remain so far superior to the modems, nor especially that poetry and 
the plastic arts with the moderns, compared respectively with what they 
were among the ancients, do not offer the same relative value. This is 
because an object that addresses itself to the eyes is only perfect in pro- 
portion as the object is clearly limited m it; w'hile a work that is addressed 
to the imagination can also reach I he perfection which is proper to it 
by means of the ideal and the infinite. This is why the superiority of tlie 
modems in what relates to ideas is not of gieat aid to them in the plastic 
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arts, where it is necessary for them to determine in space, witli the great- 
est precision, the image which their imagination has conceived, and 
where they must therefore measure themselves with the ancient artist just 
on a point where his superiority cannot be contested. In the matter of 
poetry it is another a£Fair, and if the advantage is still with the ancients 
on that ground, as respects the simplicity of fonns — all that can be repre- 
sented by sensuous features, all that is something bodily — yet, on the 
other hand, the modems have the advantage over the ancients as regards 
fundamental wealth, and all tliat can neither be represented nor trans- 
lated by sensuous signs, in short, for all that is called mind and idea in 
the works of art. 

From the moment that the simple poet is content to follow simple na- 
ture and feeling, that he is contented with the imitation of the real world, 
he can only be placed, with regard to his subject, in a single relation. 
And in this respect he has no choice as to the manner of treating it. If 
simple poetry produces diflFerent impressions — I do not, of course, speak 
of the impressions that are connected with the nature of the subject, but 
only of those that are dependent on poetic execution — the whoh' differ- 
ence is in the degree; there is only one way of feeling, which varies from 
more to less; even the diversity of external forms changes nothing in the 
quality of aesthetic impressions. Whether the form be lyric or epic, dra- 
matic or descTiptive, we can receive an impression either stronger or 
weaker, but if we remove what is connected with the nature of the sub- 
ject, we shall always be affected in the same way. The feeling we ex[)eri- 
ence is absolutely identical; it proceeds entirely from one single and tlie 
same element to such a degree that we are unable to make any distinc'- 
tion. The very difference of tongues and that of times does not here oc- 
casion any diversity, for their strict unity of origin and of effect is prt'ciscly 
a characteristic of simple poetry. 

It is quite different with sentimental poetry. The sentimental poet n'- 
flects on the impression produced on him by objects; and it is only on this 
reflection that his poetic force is based. It follows that the sentimental 
poet is always concerned with two opposite forces, has two modes of 
representing objects to himself and of feeling them; these are the real or 
limited, and the ideal or infinite; and the mijced feeling that he will 
awaken will always testify to this duality of origin. Sentimental poetry 
thus admitting more than one principle, it remains to know which of the 
two will be predominant in the poet, both in his fashion of feeling and in 
that of representing the object; and consequently a difference in the mode 
of treating it is pos.sible. Here, then, a new subject is presented; shall 
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the poet attach himself to the real or the ideal? to the real as an object 
of aversion and of disgust, or to the ideal as an object of inclination? The 
poet will therefore be able to treat the same subject either in its satirical 
aspect or in its elegiac aspect — taking these words in a larger sense, 
which will be explained in the sequel: every sentimental poet will of ne- 
cessity bec'onie attached to one or the other of these two modes of feeling. 


SATIRICAL POETRY 

Tlie poet is a satirist when he takes as subject the distance at which 
things arc from nature, and the contrast between reality and the ideal: as 
regaj'ds the impression received by the soul, these two subjects blend into 
the same. In the execution he may place earnestness and passion, or jests 
luid levity, according as he takes pleasure in the domain of the will or in 
that of the understanding. In the former case it is avenging and pathetic 
satire; in the second case it is sportive, humorous, and mirthful satire. 

Properly speaking, the ol)ject of poetry is not compatible either with 
the lone of punisliment or that of amusement. The former is too grave for 
play, which should be the main feature of poetry; the latter is too trifling 
for seriousness, which should form the basis of all poetic play. Our mind 
is necessarily intcTCstcd in moral contradictions, and these deprive the 
mind of its liberty. Nevertheless, all personal interest, and reference to a 
personal necessity, should be banished from poetic feehng. But mental 
contradictions do not touch the heart; nevertheless, the poet deals with 
the highest interests of the heart — nature and the ideal. Accordingly, it is 
a hard matter for him not to violate the poetic foim in pathetic satire, 
because this form consists in the liberty of movemeitf, and in sportive 
satire he is very apt to miss the true spirit of poetry, w^hich ought to be 
the infinite. The problem can only be solved in one way: by the pathetic 
satire assuming the character of the sublime, and the pla)'ful satire ac- 
quiring poetic substanctJ by enveloping the theme in beauty'. 

In satire the real as imperfection is opposed to the ideal, considered as 
the highest reality. In other respects it is by no means essential that the 
ideal should be expressly represented, provided the poet knows how 
to awaken it in our souls, but he must in all cases awaken it, otherwise 
he will exert absolutely no poetic action Thus reality is heie a necessary 
object of aversion; but it is also necessary, for the whole question centres 
here, that this aversion should come necessarily from the ideal, which is 
opposetl to reality. To make this clear — this aversion might proceed from 
a purely sensuous source, and repose only on a want of wliich the satis- 
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faction finds obstacles in the real. How often, in fact, we think we feel 
against society a moral discontent, while we are simply soured by tlie ob- 
stacles that it opposes to our inclination. It is this entirely material interest 
that the vulgar satirist brings into play; and as by this road he never fails 
to call forth in us movements connected with the affections, he fancies 
that he holds our heart in his hand, and thinks he has graduated in the 
pathetic. But all pathos derived from this source is unworthy of poetry, 
which ought only to move us through the medium of ideas, and reach our 
heart only by passing through the reason. Moreover, this impiu-e and ma- 
terial pathos will never have its effect on minds, except by over-exciting 
the affective faculties, and by occupying our hearts with painful feelings; 
in this it differs entirely from tlie truly poetic pathos which raises in us 
the feeling of moral independence, and which is recognized by the free- 
dom of our mind persisting in it even while it is in the state of affection. 
And, in fact, when the emotion emanates from the ide^il opposed to the 
real, the sublime beauty of the ideal corrects all impression of restraint; 
and tlie grandeur of the idea with wliich we are imbued raises us above 
all tlie limits of experience. Thus in tlie representation of some revolting 
reaUty, the essential thing is that the nccessaiy be the foundation on 
which the poet or the narrator places the real : that he know how to dis- 
pose our mind for ideas. Provided the point fiom which we see and 
judge be elevated, it matters little if the object be low and far beneath 
us. When the historian Tacitus depicts the profound decadence of the 
Romans of the first century, it is a great soul which from a loftier position 
lets his looks drop down oft a low object; and tlie disposition in which he 
places us is truly poetic, because it is the height where he is himself 
placed, and where he has succeeded in raising us, which alone renders so 
perceptible the baseness of the object. 

Accordingly the satire of pathos must always issue from a mind deeply 
imbued with the ideal. It is nothing but an impulsion towards harmony 
that can give rise to that deep feeling of moral opposition and that ardent 
indignation against moral obliquity which amounted to tlie fullness of 
enthusiasm in Juvenal, Swift, Rousseau, Haller, and others. These same 
poets would have succeeded equally well in forms of poetry relating to 
all that is tender and touching in feeling, and it was only t^e accidents 
of life in their early days that diverted their minds into othet walks. Nay, 
some amongst them actually tried their hand successfully in these otlier 
branches of poetry. The poets whose names have been just mentioned 
lived either at a period of degeneracy, and had scenes of painful moral 
obliquity presented to their view, or personal troubles had combined to 
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fill tlieir souls with hitter feelings. Tlie strictly austere .spirit in which 
Rousseau, Haller, and otlicrs paint reality is a natural result, moreover, of 
the philosophical mind, when with rigid adherence to laws of thought it 
separates the mere phenomenon from the substance of things. Yet these 
outer and contingent influences, which always put restraint on the mind, 
should never be allowed to do more than decide the direction taken by 
enthusiasm, nor should they ever give the material for it. The substance 
ought always to remain unchanged, emancipated from all external mo- 
tion or stimulus, and it ought to issue from an ardent impulsion towards 
the ideal, which forms the only true motive that can be put forth for 
satirical poetry, and indeed tor all sentimental poetry. 

While the satire of patlios is only adapted to elevated minds, playful 
satire can only be adetpiately represented by a heart imbued with 
beauty. The former is preserved from triviality by the serious nature of 
the theme; but the latter, whose proper sphere is confined to the treat- 
ment of subjects of morally unimportant nature, would infallibly adopt 
the form of frivolity, and be deprived of all poetic dignity, were it not 
that the substance is cnnoble<l by the form, and did not the personal 
dignity of the poet compensate for the insignificance of the subject. Now, 
it is only given to mind imbued with bcaiitj^ to impress its character, its 
entire image, on each of its manifestations, independently of tlie object 
of its manifestations. A sublime soul can only make itself known as such 
by single victories over the rebellion of the senses, only in certain mo- 
ments of exaltation, and by efforts of short duration. In a mind imbued 
with beauty, on tlie contrary, the ideal acts in the same manner as nature, 
and tlierefore continuously; accordingly it can manifest itself in it in a 
state of repose. The deep sea never appears more sublime than when it 
is agitated; the tnie beauty of a clear stream is in its peaceful course. 

The (juestion hiis often been raised as to the comparative preference to 
he awarded to tragedy or comedy. If the question is confined merely to 
their respective themes, it is certain that tragedy has the advantage. But 
if our iiKjuiry be directed to ascertain which has the more important 
personality, it is probable tliat a decision may be given in favour of 
comedy. In tragedy the theme in itself does great things; in comedy the 
object docs nothing and the poet all Now, as in the judgments of taste, 
no account must be kept of the matter treated of, it follows naturally that 
the aesthetic value of these tw'o kinds will be in an inverse ratio to the 
proper importance of tlieir themes. 

The tragic poet is supported by the llieme, while the comic poet, on 
the contrary, has to keep up the aesllietic character of his theme by his 
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own individual influence. The former may soar, which is not a very diflB- 
cult matter, but the latter has to remain one and the same in tone; he has 
to be in the elevated region of art, where he must be at home, but where 
tlie tragic poet has to be projected and elevated by a bound. And this is 
precisely what distinguishes a soul of beauty from a sublime soul. A soul of 
beauty bears in itself by anticipation all great ideas; they flow without 
constraint and without difficulty from its very nature — an infinite nature, 
at least in potency, at whatever point of its career you seize it. A sublime 
soul can rise to all kinds of greatness, but by an effort; it can tear itself 
from all bondage, to all that limits and constrains it, but only by strength 
of will. Consequently the sublime soul is only free by broken efforts; the 
other with ease and always. 

ITie noble task of comedy is to produce and keep up in us this fre(*dom 
of mind, just as the end of tragedy is to re-establish in us this freedom 
of mind by aesthetic ways, when it has been violently suspended by 
passion. Consequently it is necessaiy^ that in tragedy the poet, as if he 
made an experiment, should artificially suspend our freedom of mind, 
since tragedy shows its poetic virtue by re-establishing it; in comedy, 
on the other hand, care must be taken that things never reach this sus- 
pension of freedom. 

It is for this reason that the tragic poet invariably treats his theme in 
a practical manner, and the comic poet in a theor(‘tic manner, even when 
the former, as happened with Lessing in his Nathan, shmild have the 
curious fancy to select a theoretical, and the lattiT should have that of 
choosing a practical subjeef. A piece is constitut(Ml a tragedy or a comedy 
not by the sphere from which the theme is taken, but by the tribunal be- 
fore which it is judged, A tragic poet ought never to indulge in tranquil 
reasoning, and ought always to gain the interest of the heart; but the 
comic poet ought to shun the pathetic and bring into play the understand- 
ing. The former displays his art by creating continual excitement, the 
latter by perpetually subduing his passion; and it is natural that the art 
in both cases should acquire magnitude and strength in proportion as 
the theme of one poet is abstract, and that of the other pathetic in char- 
acter. Accordingly, if tragedy sets out from a more exalted place, it must 
be allowed, on the other hand, that comedy aims at a moce important 
end; and if this end could be actually attained it would make all tragedy 
not only unnecessary, but impossible. The aim that comedy has in view 
is the same as that of the highest destiny of man, and this consists in 
liberating himself from the influence of violent passions, and taking a 
calm and lucid survey of all that surrounds him, and also of his own be- 
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ing, and of seeing everywhere occurrence rather than fate or hazard, and 
ultimately rather smiling at the absurdities than shedding tears and feel- 
ing anger at sight of the wickedness of man. 

It frequently happens in human life that facility of imagination, agree- 
able talents, a good-natured mirthfulness are taken for ornaments of the 
mind. The same fact is disc'erned in the case of poetical displays. 

Now, public taste scarcely if ever soars above the sphere of the agree- 
able, and authors gifted with this sort of elegance of mind and style do 
not find it a difficult matter to usurp a glory which is or ought to be the 
reward of so much real labour. Nevertheless, an infallible test exists to 
enable us to discriminate a natural facility of manner from ideal gentle- 
ness, and qualities that consist in nothing more than natural virtue from 
genuine moral worth of character. Tliis test is presented by trials such as 
those presented by difficulty and events offering great opportunities. 
Placed in positions of this kind, the genius whose essence is elegance is 
sure infallibly to fall into platitudes, and that virtue which only results 
from natiirrl causes drops down to a material sphere. But a mind imbued 
with true and spiritual beauty is in cases of the kind we have supposed 
sure to be elevated to the highest sphere of character and of feeling. So 
long as Lucian merely fuinishes absurdity, as in his Wishes, in the Lapi~ 
thas, in Jupiter Tragordtts, etc., he is onlv a humorist, and gratifies us by 
his sjx)rtivc Inunour; but he changes character in many passages in his 
Ni^rinus, his Timon, and his Alexander, when his satire directs its shafts 
against moral depravity. Thus he begins in his Ni^rinus his picture of 
the degraded corruption of Rome at that time in this w^ay: “Wretch, why 
didst thou quit Greece, the sunlight, and that free and happy life? Wliy 
didst thou come here into this turmoil of splendid slav^ ry, of service and 
h'stivals, of sycophants, flatterers, poisoners, orphan-robbers, and false 
friends?’* It is on such occasions that the poet ought to show the lofty 
earnestness of soul which has to form the basis of all plays, if a poetical 
character Ls to be attained by them. A serious intention may even be de- 
tected under the malicious jests with which Lucian and Aristophanes 
pursue Socrates. Their purpose is to avenge truth against sophistry, and 
to do combat for an ideal which is not always prominently put forward. 
There can be no doubt that Lucian has justified this character in his 
Diogenes and Demonax. Again, amonj; modern writers how grave and 
beautiful is the character depicted on all occasions by Cervantes in his 
Don Quixote! How splendid must have been the ideal that filled the mind 
of a poet who created a Tom Jones and a Sophonisba! How deeply and 
strongly our hearts are moved by the jests of Yorick when he pleases! I 
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detect this seriousness also in our own Wieland; even the wanton sportive- 
ness of his humour is elevated and impeded by the goodness of his heart; 
it has an influence even on his rhythm; nor does he ever lack elastic 
power, when it is his wish, to raise us up to the most elevated planes of 
beauty and of thought. 

The same judgment cannot be pronounced on the satire of Voltaire. No 
doubt, also, in his case, it is the truth and simplicity of nature which here 
and there make us experience poetic emotions, whether he really en- 
counters nature and depicts it in a simple character, as many times in his 
IngSnu; or whether he seeks it and avenges it as in his Camlule and else- 
where. But when neither one nor the other takes place, he can doubtless 
amuse us with his fine wit, but he assuredly never touches us as a poet. 
There is always rather too little of the serious under his raillery, and this 
is what makes his vocation as poet justly suspicious. You always meet his 
intelligence only; never his feelings. No ideal can be detected under this 
light gauze envelope; scarcely can anything absolutely fixed be found un- 
der tliis perpetual movement. His prodigious diversity of externals and 
forms, far from proving anything in favour of the inner fullness of his 
inspiration, rather testifies to the contrary; for he has exhausted all forms 
without finding a single one on which he has succeeded in impressing 
his heart. We are almost driven to fear that in the case of his rich talent 
the poverty of heart alone detennined his choice of satire. And how cxiuld 
we otherwise explain the fact that he could pursue so long^ road without 
ever issuing from its narrow nit? Whatever may be the variety of matter 
and of external forms, we’ see the inner form return everywhere with its 
sterile and eternal uniformity, and in spite of his so productive career, he 
never accomplished in himself the circle of humanity, that circle which 
we see joyfully traversed tliroughout by the satirists previously named. 


ELEGIAC POETRY 

When the poet opposes nature to art, and the ideal to the real, so that 
nature and the ideal form the principal object of his pictiures, and that 
the pleasure we take in them is the dominant impression, I call him an 
elegiac poet. In this tind, as well as in satire, I distinguish two classes. 
Either nature and the ideal are objects of sadness, when one is repre- 
sented as lost to man and the other as unattained; or both tre objects of 
joy, being represented to us as reality. In the first case it i$ elegy in the 
narrower sense of the term; in the second case it is the idyll in its most 
extended acceptation. 
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Indignation in the pathetic and ridicule in mirthful satire are occa- 
sioned by an enthusiasm which the ideal has excited; and thus also sad- 
ness should issue from the same source in elegy. It is this, and this only, 
that gives poetic value to el<‘gy, and any other origin for this description 
of poetical eflFusion is entirely beneath the dignity of poetry. The elegiac 
poet seeks after nature, but he strives to find her in her beauty, and not 
only in her mirth; in her agreement with conceptions, and not merely in 
her facile disposition towards the requirements and demands of sense. 
Melancholy at the privation of joys, complaints at the disappearance of 
the world s golden age, or at the vanished happiness of youth, affection, 
etc., can only become the proper themes for elegiac poetry if those condi- 
tions implying peace and calm in the sphere of the senses can moreover 
be portrayed as states of moral harmony. On this account I cannot bring 
myself to regard as poetry the complaints of Ovid, which he transmitted 
from his place of exile by the Black Sea; nor would they appear so to me 
however touching and however full of passages of the highest poetry 
tliey might he. His suffering is too devoid of spirit, and nobleness. 
His lamentations display a want of strength and enthusiasm; though they 
may not reflect the traces of a vulgar soul, they display a low and sensuous 
e'ondition of a noble spirit that has been trampled into the dust by its 
hard destiny. If, indeed, we call to mind that his regrets are directed to 
Rome in the Augustan age, we forgive him the pain he suffers; but even 
Rome in all its splendour, except it be transfigured by the imagination, 
is a limited greatness, and therefore a subject unworthy of poetry, which, 
raised above every trace of the actual, ought only to mourn over what is 
infinite. 

Thus tlie object of poetic complaint ought never to he an external ob- 
ject, but only an internal and ideal object; even when it deplores a real 
loss, it must begin by making it an ideal loss. The proper work of the poet 
consists in bringing back tlie finite object to the proportions of the infi- 
nite. Consequently, the external matter of elegy, considered in itself, is 
always indifferent, since poetry can never employ it as it finds it, and be- 
cause it is only by what it makes of it that it confers on it a poetic dig- 
nity. The elegiac poet seeks natiure, but natiue as an idea, and in a de- 
gree of perfection that it has never reached in reality, although he weeps 
over this perfection as sometliing that h-' existed and is now lost. When 
Ossian speaks to us of the days that are no more, and of the heroes that 
have disappeared, his imagination has long since transformed these pic- 
tures represented to him by his memory into a pure ideal, and changed 
these heroes into gods. The different experiences of such or such a life in 
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particular have become extended and confounded in the universal idea 
of transitoriness, and the bard, deeply moved, pursued by the increase 
of ruin everywhere present, takes his flight towards heaven, to find there 
in the course of the sim an emblem of what does not pass away. 

I turn now to the elegiac poets of modern times. Rousseau, whether 
considered as a poet or a philosopher, always obeys the same tendency: 
to seek nature or to avenge it by art. According to the state of his heart, 
whether he prefers to seek nature or to avenge it, we see him at one time 
roused by elegiac feelings, at others showing the tone of the satire of 
Juvenal, and again, as in his Julia, delighting in the sphere of the idyll. 
His compositions have undoubtedly a poetic value, since their object is 
ideal; only he does not know how to treat it in a poetic fashion. No doubt 
his serious character prevents him from falling into frivolity; but this 
seriousness also does not allow him to rise to poetic play. Sometimt's ab- 
sorbed by passion, at others by abstractions, he seldom if ever reaches 
aesthetic freedom, which the poet ought to maintain in spite of his ma- 
terial before his object, and in which he ought to make the reader share. 
Either he is governed by his sickly sensibility and his impressions become 
a torture, or the force of thought chains down his imagination and d(‘stroys 
by its strictness of reasoning all the grace of his pictures. These two facul- 
ties, whose reciprocal influence and intimate union are what properly 
make the poet, are found in this writer in an uncommon degree, and he 
lacks only one thing — it is that the two qualities should manifest them- 
selves actually united; it is that the proper activity of thought should 
show itself mixed more with feeling, and the sensuous more with thought. 
Accordingly, even in the ideal which he has made of human nature, he is 
too much taken up with the limits of this nature, and not enough with its 
capabilities; he always betrays a want of physical repose rather than 
want of moral harmony. His passionate sensuousness must be blamed 
when, to finish as quickly as possible tliat struggle in humanity which 
offends him, he prefers to carry man back to the unintelligent uniformity 
of his primitive condition, rather than see that struggle carried out in the 
intellectual harmony of perfect cultivation, when, rather than await the 
fulfilment of art he prefers not to let it begin; in short, when he prefers 
to place the aim nearer the earth, and to lower the ideal in orejer to reach 
it the sooner and the safer. 

Among the poets of Germany who belong to this class, I shall mention 
here only Haller, Kleist, and Klopstock. The character of their poetry is 
sentimental; it is by the ideal that they touch us, not by sensuous reality; 
and that not so much because they are themselves nature as because 
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they know how to fill us with enthusiasm for nature. However, what is 
true in general, as well of these three poets as of every sentimental poet, 
does not evidently exclude the faculty of moving us, in particular, by 
beauties of the simple genus; without this they would not be poets. I only 
mean that it is not their proper and dominant characteristic to receive 
the impression of objects with a calm feeling, simple, easy, and to give 
forth in like manner the impression received. Involuntarily the imagina- 
tion in them anticipates intuition, and reflection is in play before the 
sensuous nature has done its function; they shut their eyes and stop their 
ears to plunge into internal meditations. Their souls could not be touched 
by any impression without observing immediately their own movements, 
without placing before their eyes and outside themselves what takes place 
in them. It follows from this that we never see the object itself, but what 
the intelligence and reflection of the poet have made of the object; and 
even if this object be the person itself of the poet, tven when he wishes 
to represent to us his own feelings, we are not informed of his state im- 
mediately or at first hand; we only see how this state is reflected in his 
mind, and what he has thought of it in the capacity of spectator of him- 
self. When Haller deplores the death of his wife — every one knows tliis 
beautiful elegy — and begins in the following manner; 

If I must needs sing of thy death, 

O Marian, what a song it would he! 

When sighs strive against words. 

And idea follows fast on idea, 

we feel that this description is strictly tnie, but we feel also that the poet 
does not communicate to us, properly speaking, hjs feelings, but the 
thoughts that they suggest to him. Accordingly, tlie emotion we feel on 
hearing him is much less vivid; people remark that the poet s mind must 
have been singulaily cooled down, to become thus a spectator of his own 
emotion. 

Haller treated scarcely any subjects but the supersensuous, and part of 
the poems of Klopstock are also of this nature: this choice itself excludes 
them from the simple kind. Accordingly, in order to treat tliese super- 
sensuous themes in a poetic fasluon, as no body could be given to tliem, 
and they could not be made the object^ of sensuous intuition, it was nec- 
essary to make them pass from the finite to the infinite, and raise them to 
the state of objects of spiiitual intuition. In general, it may be said that 
it is only in this sense that a didactic poetry can be conceived without 
involving contradiction; for, repeating again what has l>een so often siud, 
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poetry has only two fields, the world of sense and the ideal world, since 
in the sphere of conceptions, in the world of the understanding, it cannot 
absolutely thrive. I confess tliat I do not know as yet any didactic poem, 
either among the ancients or among the modems, where the subject is 
completely brought down to the individual, or purely and completely 
raised to tlie ideal. The most common case, in the most happy essays, is 
where the two principles are used together; the abstract idea predomi- 
nates, and the imagination, which ought to reign over the whole domain 
of poetry, has merely the permission to serve the understanding. A didac- 
tic poem in which thought itself would be poetic and would remain so 
is a thing which we must still wait to see. 

^\^lat we say here of didactic poems in general is true in particular of 
the poems of Haller. The thought itself of these poems is not poetical, but 
the execution becomes so sometimes, occasionally by the use of images, at 
other times by a flight towards the ideal. It is from this last quality only 
that the poems of Haller belong to this class. Energy, depth, a pathetic 
earnestness — these are the traits that distinguish tliis poet. He has in his 
soul an ideal that enkindles it, and his ardent love of truth seeks in the 
peaceful valleys of the Alps that innocence of the first ages that the world 
no longer knows. His complaint is deeply touching; he retraces in an en- 
ergetic and almost bitter satire the wanderings of the mind and of the 
heart, and he lovingly portrays the beautiful simplicity of nature. Only, 
in his pictures as well as in his soul, abstraction prevails too much, and 
the sensuous is overweighted by the intellectual. He constantly teaches 
rather than paints; and even in his paintings his brush is more energetic 
than lovable. He is great, bold, full of fire, sublime; but he rarely and per- 
haps never attains to beauty. 

For the solidity and depth of ideas, Kleist is far inferior to Haller; in 
point of grace, perhaps, he would have the advantage — if, as happens oc- 
casionally, we did not impute to him as a merit, on the one side, that 

which reallv is a want on the other. The sensuous soul of Kleist takes es- 
✓ 

pecial delight at the sight of country sc enes and manners; he withdraws 
gladly from the vain jingle and rattle of society, and finds in the heart of 
inanimate nature the harmony and peace that are not offered to him by 
the moral world. How touching is his “Aspiration after Repose’’! How 
much truth and feeling there is in tliese verses! 

O world, tliou art the tomb of true life! 

Often a generous instinct attracts me to virtue; 

My heart is sad, a torrent of tears bathes my cheeks, 
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But example conquers, and thou, O fire of youthi 

Soon you dry these noble tears. 

A true man must live far from men! 

But if the poetic instinct of Kleist leads him thus far away from the 
narrow circle of social relations, in solitude and among the fruitful in- 
spirations of nature, the image of social life and of its anguish pursues 
him, and also alas! its chains. What he flees from he carries in himself, 
and what he seeks remains entirely outside him: never can he triumph 
over the fatal influence of his time. In vain does he find suflicient flame 
in his heart and enough energy in his imagination to animate by painting 
the cold conceptions of the understanding; cold thought each time kills 
the living creations of fancy, and reflection destroys the secret work of 
the sensuous nature. Ilis poetry, it must be admitted, is of as brilliant 
colour and as variegated as the spring he celebrated in verse; his imagina- 
tion is vivid and active; but it might be said that it is more variable than 
rich, that :t sports rather than creates, that it always goes forward with 
a changeful gait, rather than stops to accumulate and mould tilings into 
shape. Traits succeed each other rapidly, with exuberance, but without 
concentrating to fonn an individual, without completing each other to 
make a living whole, without rounding to a form, a figure. While he re- 
mains in purely lyrical poetry, and pauses amidst his landscapes of coun- 
try life, on the one hand the greater freedom of the lyrical form and, 
on the other, the more arbitrary nature of the subject prevent us from 
being stnick with this defect; in these sorts of works it is in general rather 
the feelings of the poet than the object in itself of which we expect the 
portraiture. But this defect becomes too apparent when he undertakes, 
as in Cissidcs tmd Paches, or in his Seneca, to represent men and human 
actions; because here the imagination sees itself kept in within certain 
fixed and necessary limits, and because here the effect can only be deri\ed 
from the object itself. Kleist becomes poor, tiresome, jejune, and insup- 
portably frigid; an example full of lessons for those who, without hav- 
ing an inner vocation, aspire to issue from musical poetry, to rise to 
the regions of plastic poetry. A spirit of this family, Thomson, has paid 
the same penalty to human infirmity. 

In the scmtimental kind, and espcciallv in that part of the sentimental 
kind which we name elegiac, there are but few modem poets, and still 
fewer ancient ones, who can be compared to our Klopstock. Musical 
poetry has produced in this poet all that can be attained out of the limits 
of the living form, and out of the sphere of individuality, in the region of 
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ideas. It would, no doubt, be doing him a great injustice to dispute en- 
tirely in his case that individual truth and that feeling of life with which 
the simple poet describes his pictures. Many of his odes, many separate 
traits in liis dramas, and in his Mcssias [“Messiah*'] represent the object 
with a striking truth, and mark the outline admirably; especially, when 
the object is his own heart, he has given evidence on many occasions 
of a great natural disposition and of a charming simplicity. I mean only 
that it is not in this that the proper force of Klopstock consists, and that 
it would not perhaps be right to seek for this throughout his work. Viewed 
as a production of musical poetry, the Messias is a magnificent work; but 
in the light of plastic poetry, where we look for determined forms and 
forms determined for the intuition, the Messias leaves much to be desired. 
Perhaps in this poem the figures are suCRciently determined, but they are 
not so with intuition in view. It is abstraction alone that created them, 
and abstraction alone can disceni them. They are excellent types to ex- 
press ideas, but tliey are not indKiduals nor living figures. With regard 
to the imagination, wliich the poet ought to address, and which he ought 
to command by putting before it always perfectly determinate forms, it 
is left here much too free to represent as it wishes these men and these 
angels, these divinities and demons, this paradise and tliis hell. Wc* S('e 
quite well the vague outlines in which the understanding must be kept 
to conceive these personages; but we do not find tlie limit clearly traced 
in which the imagination must be enclosed to r('presfmt thi^m. And what 
I say here of characters must apply to all that in this poem is, or ought to 
be, action and life, and not only in this epopee, but also in the dramatic 
[>oetry of Klopstock. For the understanding all is perfectly determined 
and bounded in them — I need only here recall his Judas, his Pilate, his 
Philo, his Solomon in the tragedy that bears that name — b\it for the im- 
agination all this wants form too much, and I must readily confess I do 
not find that our poet is at all in his sphere here. Ilis sphere is always the 
realm of ideas; and he knows how to raise all he touches to the infinite. It 
might be said that he strips away their bodily envelope, to spiritualize 
them, from all the objects with which he is occupied, in the same way 
that other poets clothe all that is spiritual with a body. The pleasure oc- 
casioned by his poem# must almost always be obtained by an exercise 
of the faculty of reflection; the feelings he awakens in us, and that so 
deeply and energetically, flow always from supersensuous sources. 
Hence the earnestness, the strength, the elasticity, the depth, that char- 
acterize all that (X)mes from him; but from that also issues tliat perpetual 
tension of mind in which we are kept when reading him. No poet — except 
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perhaps Young, who in this respect exacts even more than Klopstock, 
without giving us so much compensation — no poet could be less adapted 
than Klopstock to play the part of favourite author and guide in life, 
because he never does anything else than lead us out of life, because he 
never calls to arms anything save spirit, witliout giving recreation and 
refreshment to sensuous nature by the calm presence of any object. His 
muse is chaste, it has nothing of the earthly, it is immaterial and holy as 
his religion; and we are forced to admit with admiration that if he wan- 
ders sometimes on these high places, it never happened to him to fall 
from them. But precisely for tliis reason, I confess in all ingenuousness, 
that I am not free from anxiety for the common sense of those who quite 
seriously and unaffectedly make Klopstock the favourite book, the book 
in which we find sentiments fitting all situations, or to which we may 
r^wert at all times: perhaps even — and I suspect it — Germany has seen 
enough results of his dangerous influence. It is only in certain dispositioas 
of the mind, and in hours of exaltation, tliat recourse can be had to Klop- 
stock, and that he can be felt. It is for this reason that he is the idol of 
youth, without, however, being by any means the happiest choice that 
they could make. Youth, which always aspires to something beyond real 
life, which avoids all stiffness of form, and finds all limits too narrow, lets 
itself be carried away with love, with delight, into the infinite spaces 
opened up to them by this poet. But wait till the youth has bec'ome a 
man, and till, from the domain of ideas, he comes back to the world of 
experience, then you will see this enthusiastic love of Klopstock decrease 
greatly, without, however, a riper age changing at all the esteem due to 
this unic|ue phenomenon, to this so exlj aordinary genius, to these noble 
sentiments — the esteem that Germany in particular t)wes to his high 
merit. 

1 have said that this poet w^as great specially in the elegiac style, and 
it is scarcely necessary to confirm this judgment by entering into particu- 
lius. Capable of exercising all kinds of action on the heart, and ha\ing 
graduated as master in all that relates to sentimental poetry, he can some- 
times shake the soul by the most sublime pathos, at others cradle it w ith 
sweet and heavenly sensations. Yet his heart prefers to follow the direc- 
tion of a lofty spiritual melancholy; and, however sublime be the tones 
of his harp and of his lyre, they are alw ays the tender notes of his lute 
that resound with most tmth and the deepest emotion. I take as witnesses 
all those w'hose nature is pure and sensuous: wuiilcl they not be ready to 
give all the passages where Klopstock is strong and bold; all those fictions, 
all tlie magnificent descriptions, all tlie models of eloquence which 
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abound in the Messias, all those dazzling comparisons in which our poet 
excels — would they not exchange them for the pages breathing tender- 
ness, the “Elegy to Ebert,” for example, or that admirable poem entitled 
“Bardalus,” or again, tlie ‘Tombs Opened before the Hour,” the “Sum- 
mer s Night,” the “Lake of Zurich,” and many other pieces of this kind? In 
the same way the Messias is dear to me as a treasure of elegiac feelings 
and of ideal paintings, though I am not much satisfied with it as the re- 
cital of an action and as an epic. 

I ought, perhaps, before quitting this department, to recall the merits in 
this style of Uz, Denis, Gessner — in Der Tod Abels [“Death of Abel”] — 
Jacobi, Gerstenberg, Hdlty, von Goeckingk, and several others who all 
knew how to touch by ideas, and whose poems belong to the sentimental 
kind in the sense in wliich we have agreed to understand the word. But 
my object is not here to write a history of German poetry; I only wished 
to clear up what I said further back by some examples from our literature. 
I wished to show that the ancient and the modern poets, the authors of 
simple poetry and of sentimental poetry, follow essentially different patlis 
to arrive at the same end: that the former move by nature, individuality, 
a very vivid sensuous element; while the latter do it by means of id(‘as 
and a high spirituality, exercising over our minds an equally powerful 
though less extensive influence. 

It has been seen, by the examples which precede, how sentimental 
poetry conceives and treats subjects taken from nature; perhaps the 
reader may be curious to know how also simple poetry treats a subject 
of the sentimental order, 'fhis is, as it sc'cms, an entirely new tjuestion, 
and one of special difficulty; for, in the first place, has a subject of the 
sentimental order ever been presented in primitive and simple periods? 
And in modern times, where is the simple poet with whom we could 
make this experiment? This has not, however, prevented genius from set- 
ting this problem, and solving it in a wonderfully happy way. A poet in 
whose mind nature works with a purer and more faithful activity than 
in any other, and who is perhaps of all modern poets the one who departs 
the least from the sensuous truth of things, has proposed this problem to 
himself in his conception of a mind, and of the dangerous extreme of the 
sentimental character. Jliis mind and this character have bean portrayed 
by the modern poet we speak of, a character which with a burning sensu- 
ousness embraces the ideal and flies the real, to soar up to an infinite 
devoid of being, always occupied in seeking out of himself what he in- 
cessantly destroys in himself; a mind that only finds reality in his dreams, 
and to whom the realities of life are only limits and obstacles; in short. 
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a mind that sees only in its own existence a barrier, and goes on, as it 
were, logically to break down this barrier in order to penetrate to true 
reality. 

It is interesting to see with what a happy instinct all that is of a nature 
to feed the sentimental mind is gathered together in Werther: a dreamy 
and unhappy love, a very vivid feeling for nature, the religious sense 
coupled with the spirit of philosophic contemplation, and lastly, to omit 
nothing, the world of Ossian, dark, formless, melancholy. Add to this 
the aspect under which reality is presented, all is depicted which is least 
adapted to make it lovable, or rattier aU that is most fit to make it liated; 
see how all external circumstances unite to drive back the unhappy man 
into his ideal world; and now we understand that it was quite impossible 
for a character thus constituted to save itself, and issue from the circle 
in which it was enclosed. The same contrast reappears in the Torquato 
Tasso of the same poet, though the characters are very different. Even 
his last romance presents, like his first, this opposition between the poetic 
mind and ( ommon sense of practical men, between the ideal and the 
real, between the subjective mode and the objective mode of seeing 
and representing things; it is the same opposition, I say, but with what a 
diversity! Even in Faust we still find this contrast, rendered, I admit — as 
the subject required — much more coarsely on both hands, and material- 
ized. It would be quite worth while if a psychological explanation were 
attempted of this character, personified and specified in four such differ- 
ent ways. 

It has been observed further back tliat a mere disposition to frivolity of 
mind, to a merry humour, if a certain fund of the idc il is not joined to 
it, does not suffice to constitute the vocation of a satirical poet, though this 
mistake is frequently made. In the same way a mere disposition for tender 
sentiments, softness of heart, and melancholy do not suffice to constitute 
a vocation for elegy. I cannot detect the true poetical talent, either on 
one side or the other; it wants the essential, I mean the energetic and 
fruitful principle tliat ought to enliven the subject, and produce true 
beauty. Accordingly, the productions of this latter nature, of the tender 
nature, do nothing but enervate us; and without refreshing the heart, 
without occupying the mind, they are only able to flatter in us the sensu- 
ous nature. A constant disposition to thii mode of feeling ends necessarily, 
in the long run, by weakening the character and makes it fall into a state 
of passivity from which nothing real cim issue, either for external or for 
internal life. People have, therefore, been quite right to persecute by 
pitiless raillery this fatal mania of sentimentality and of tearful melan- 
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choly which possessed Germany eighteen years since, in consequence of 
certain excellent works that were ill understood and indiscreetly imi- 
tated. People have been right, I say, to combat this perversity, though 
the indulgence with which men are disposed to receive the parodies of 
these elegiac caricatures — that are very little better themselves — the com- 
plaisance shown to bad wit, to heartless satire and spiritless mirth, show 
clearly enough that this zeal against false sentimentalism does not issue 
from quite a pure source. In the balance of true taste one cannot weigh 
more than the other, considering that both here and there is wanting that 
which forms the aesthetic value of a work of art, the intimate union of 
spirit with matter, and the twofold relation of the work with the faculty 
of perception as well as with the faculty of the ideal. 

People have turned Siegwart and his convent story into ridicule, and 
yet the Travels into the South of France are admired; yet both works have 
an equal claim to be esteemed in certain respects, and as little to be un- 
reserv^edly praised in others. A true, though excessive, sensuousness gives 
value to the former of these two romances; a lively and sportive huinotir, 
a fine wit, recommends the other: but one totally lacks all sobriety of 
mind that w^ould befit it, the other lacks all aesthetic dignity. If you con- 
sult experience, one is rather ridiculous; if you think of the ideal, the other 
is almost contemptible. Now, as true beauty must of necessity accord 
both with nature and with the ideal, it is clear that neither the one nor 
the other of these two romances could pretend to pass for a fine work. 
And notwithstanding all this, it is natural, as I know it by my own experi- 
ence, that the romanc'e of Thiimmel should be read with much pleasure. 
As a fact it only w^ounds those requirements which have tlieir principle 
in the ideal, and which consequently do not exist for the greater part of 
readers; requirements that, even in persons of most delicate feeling, do 
not make themselves felt at the moments when we read romances. With 
regard to the other needs of the mind, and especially to those of the 
senses, this book on the other hand afiFords unusual satisfaction. Accord- 
ingly, it must be, and will be so, that this book will remain justly one of 
the favourite works of our age, and of all epochs when men only write 
aesthetic works to please, and people only read to get pleasure. 

But does not poetical literature also offer, even in its classical monu- 
ments, some analogous examples of injuries inflicted or attempted against 
the ideal and its superior purity? Are there not some who, by the gross, 
sensuous nature of their subject, seem to depart strangely from the 
spiritualism I here demand of all works of art? If this is permitted to the 
poet, die chaste nurseling of the muses, ought it not to be conceded to 
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the novelist, who is only the half-brother of the poet, and who still touches 
by so many points? I can the less avoid this question because there are 
masterpieces, both in the elegiac and in the satirical kind, where the au- 
thors seek and preach up a nature quite different from that I am discuss- 
ing in this Essay, and where they seem to defend it, not so much against 
bad, as against good, morals. The natural conclusion would be either that 
this sort of poem ought to be rejected, or that, in tracing here the idea 
of elegiac poetry, we have granted far too much to what is arbitrary. 

The question I asked was whether what was permitted by the poet 
might not be tolerated in a prose narrator, too? The answer is contained 
in the question. What is allowed in tlie poet proves nothing about what 
must be allowed in one who is not a poet. This tolerancy in fact reposes on 
the very idea which we ought to make to ourselves of the poet, and only 
on this idea; what in his case is legilimate freedom is only a licence 
worthy of contempt as soon as it no longer takes its ''ource in the ideal, in 
those high and noble inspirations which make the poet. 

The laws of decency are strangers to innocent nature; the experience 
of comiptioa alone has given birth to them. But when once this experi- 
ence has been made, and natural innocence has disappeared from man- 
ners, these laws are henceforth sacred laws that man, who has a moral 
sense, ought not to infringe upon. They reign in an artificial world with 
the same right that the laws of nature reign in the innocence of primitive 
ages. But by what characteristic is the poet recognized? Precisely by his 
silencing in his soul all that recalls an artificial world, and by causing na- 
ture herself to revive in him with her primitive simplicity. The moment 
he has done this, he is emancipated by this alone from all the laws by 
which a depraved heart secures itself against itself, lie is pure, he is in- 
nocent, and all that is permitted to innocent nature is equally permitted 
to him. But you who read him or listen to him, if you have lost your in- 
nocence, and if you are incapable of finding it again, even for a moment, 
in a purifying contact with the poet, it is your own fault, and not his: 
why do not you leave him alone? It is not for you that he has sungl 

Here follows, therefore, in what relates to these kinds of freedoms, the 
rules that we can lay down. 

Let us remark in the first place that nature only can justify these li- 
cences; whence it follows that you could not legitimate! take them up 
of your own choice, nor with a dctermuiation of imitating them; the will, 
in fact, ought always to be directed according to the laws of morality, 
and on its part all condescending to the sensuous is absolutely unpardona- 
ble. These licences must, therefore, above all, be simplicity. But how can 
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we be convinced that they are actually simple? We shall hold them to be 
so if we see them accompanied and supported by all ihc other circum- 
stances which also have their spring of action in nature; for nature c an 
only be recognized by the close and strict consistency, by the unity and 
uniformity, of its eflFects. It is only a soul that has on all occasions a horror 
of all kinds of artifice, and which consecpiently rejects them even where 
they would be useful — it is only that soul which we permit to be emanci- 
pated from them when the artificial conventionalities hamper and hinder 
it. A heart that submits to all the obligations of nature has alone' the right 
to profit also by the liberties which it authorizes. All the other fc'clings of 
that heart ought consequently to bear the stamp of nature: it will be 
true, simple, free, frank, sensible, and straightforward; all disguise, all 
cunning, all arbitrary fancy, all egotistical pettiness will be banished from 
his chariicter, and you will sec no trace of them in his writings. 

Second rule: beautiful nature alone can justify frc'cdoms of this kind; 
whence it follows that they ought not to be a nuTc outbreak of the ap- 
petites; for all that proceeds exclusively from the wants of sc'nsuoiis nature 
is contemptible. It is, therefore, from the totality and the fullness of hu- 
man nature that these vivid manifestations must also issue. W(‘ must find 
humanity in them. But how can we judge that they proc‘t‘ed in fact from 
our wiiole nature, and not only from an exclusive and vulgar want of 
the sensuous nature? For this purpose it is necessary that we should see 
— that they should represent to us — this whole of whi(ii thev form a par- 
ticular feature. This disposition of the mind to expericiu e th(‘ imprc'ssions 
of the sensuous is in itself an innocent and an indifferent thing. It d(u*s 
not sit well on a man only because of its being common to animals with 
him; it augurs in him the lack of true and perfect humanity. It only shocks 
us in the poem because such a work having tlu' prett'usion to please us, 
the author consequently seems to think us capabh', us also, of this moral 
infirmity. But when w^c see in the man who has let himself be drawn into 
it by surprise all the other characteristics that human nature in general 
embraces; when we find in the work where these liberties liave been 
taken the expression of all the realities of human nature, this motiva* of 
discontent disappears, and we can enjoy, without anything changing our 
joy, this simple expression of a true and beautiful nature. (k)nse(|uently, 
this same poet who ventures to allow himself to associate us with feelings 
so basely human, ought to know on the other hand how to raise us to all 
that is grand, beautiful, and sublime in our nature. 

We should, therefore, have found there a measure to which we could 
subject the poet with confidence, when he trespasses on the ground of 
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decency, and when he does not fear to penetrate as far as that in order 
freely to paint nature. His work is common, base, absolutely inexcusable 
from the moment it is frigid, and from the moment it is empty, because 
that shows a prejudice, a vulgar necessity, an unhealthy appeal to our 
appetites. His work on the other hand is beautiful and noble, and we 
ought to applaud it without any consideration for all the objections of 
frigid decency, as soon as we recognize in it simplicity, the alliance of 
spiritual nature and of the heart. 

Perhaps I shall be told that if we adopt this criterion, most of the re- 
citals of this kind composed by the French, and the best imitations made 
of them in Germany, would not perhaps find their interest in it; and that 
it might be the same, at least in part with many of the productions of our 
most intellectual and amiable poet, without even excepting his master- 
pieces. I should have nothing to reply to this. The sentence after all is 
anything but new, and I am only justifying the ju Igment pronounced 
long since on this matter by all men of delicate perceptions. But these 
same prin<^iples which, applied to the works of which I have just spoken, 
seem peihaps in too strict a spirit, might also be found too indulgent 
when applied to some other works. I do not deny, in fact, that the same 
reasons which make me hold to be quite inexcusable the dangerous 
pictures drawn by the Roman Ovid and the German Ovid, those of 
Crebillon, of Voltaire, of Marmontel, who pretends to write moral talesl 
— of Lacroix, and of many others — that these same reasons, I say, recon- 
cile me with the elegies of the Roman Propertius and of the German 
Propertius, and even with some of the decried productions of Diderot. 
This is because the former of these works are onlv witty, prosaic, and 
voluptuous, wliile the others iu-e poetic, human, and simple. 

IDYLL 

It remains for me to say a few words about this third kind of senti- 
mental poetry — some few words and no more, for 1 propose to speak of it 
at another time with the developments particularly demanded by the 
theme. 

This kind of poetry generally presents the idea and description of an 
innocent and happy humanity. This innocence and bliss seeming remote 
from the artificial refinements of fashionable society, poets have removed 
the scene of the idyll from crowds of worldly life to the simple shepherd’s 
cot, and have given it a place in the infancy of humanity before the 
beginning of culture. These hmitations are evidently accidental; tliey do 
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not form the object of the idyll, but are only to be regarded as the most 
natural means to attain this end. The end is everywhere to portray man 
in a state of innocence, which means a slate of harmony and peace with 
himself and the external world. 

But a state such as this is not merely met with before the dawn of 
civilization; it is also the state to wliich civilization aspires, as to its last 
end, if only it obeys a determined tendency in its progress. The idea 
of a similar state, and the belief of the possible reality of this state, 
is the only thing that can reconcile man with all the evils to which 
he is exposed in the path of civilization; and if this idea were only a 
chimera, the complaints of those who accuse civil life and the culture of 
the intelligence as an evil for which there is no compensation, and who 
represent this primitive state of nature that we have renounced as the 
real end of humanity — their c'fjmplaints, I say, would have a perfectly 
just foundation. It is, therefore, of infinite importance for the man en- 
gaged in the path of civilization to see confirmed in a sensuous manner 
the belief that this idea can bo accomplished in the world of sense, that 
this state of innocence can be realized in it; and as real experience, far 
from keeping up this belief, is rather made incessantly to amtradict it, 
poetry comes here, as in many other cases, in aid of reason, to cause this 
idea to pass into the condition of an intuitive idea, and to realize it in a 
particular fact. No doubt this innocence of pastoral life is also a poetic 
idea, and the imagination must already have shown its creative power in 
that. But the problem, with this datum, becomes infinitely simpler and 
easier to solve; and we must not forget that the elements of these pictures 
already existed in real life, and that it was only requisite to gather up the 
separate traits to form a whole. Under a fine sky, in a primitive society, 
when all the relations are still simple, when science is limited to so little, 
nature is easily satisfied, and man turns to savagery only when he is 
tortured by want. All nations that have a history have a paradise, an age 
of innocence, a golden age. Nay, more than this, every man has his 
paradise, his golden age, which he remembers with more or less enthusi- 
asm, according as he is more or less poetical. Thus experience itself 
furnishes sufficient traits to this picture which the pastoral idyll executes. 
But this docs not prevent the pastoral idyll from rcmainiiig always a 
beautiful and an encouraging fiction; and poetic genius, in retracing these 
pictures, has really worked in favour of the ideal. For, to the man who 
has once departed from simple nature, and who has been abandoned to 
the dangerous guidance of his reason, it is of tlie greatest importance to 
find the laws of nature expressed in a faithful copy, to see their image in 
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a clear mirror, and to reject all the stains of artificial life. There is, how- 
ever, a circumstance which remarkably lessens the aesthetic value of 
these sorts of poetry. By the very fact that the idyll is transported to the 
time that precedes civilization, it also loses the advantages thereof; and 
by its nature finds itself in opposition to itself. Thus, in a theoretical 
sense, it takes us back at the same time that in a practical sense it leads 
us on and ennobles us. Unhappily it places beliind us the end towards 
which it ought to lead us, and consequently it can only inspire us with 
the sad feeling of a loss, and not the joyous feeling of a hope. As these 
poems can only attain their end by dispensing with all art, and by sim- 
plifying human nature, they have the highest value for the heart, but 
they are also far too pc3or for what concerns the mind, and their uniform 
circle is too quickly traversed. Acc'ordingly, we can only seek them and 
love them in moments in wliich we need calm, and not when our faculties 
as})ire after movement and exercise. A morbid mind will find its cure in 
them, a sound soul will not find its food in them. They cannot vivify, 
they can only soften. Tliis defect, grounded in the essenc'e of the pastoral 
idyll, has not been remedied by the whole art of poets. I know that this 
kind of poem is not without admirers, and that there are readers enough 
who prefer an Amyntus and a Daphnis to the most splendid masterpieces 
of the epic or the dramatic muse; but in them it is less the aesthetical 
taste than the feeling of an individual want that pronounces on works of 
art; and their judgment, by that very fact, a)uld not be taken into 
consideration here. The reader who judges with his mind, and whose 
heart is sensuous, without being blind to the merit of these poems, will 
confess that he is rarely affected by them, and that they tire him most 
quickly. But they act with so much the more effect ui the exact moment 
of need. But must the truly beautiful be reduced to await our hours of 
need? And is it not rather its office to awaken in our soul tlie want that it 
is going to satisfy? 

The reproaches I here level against the bucolic idyll cannot be under- 
stood of the sentimental. The simple pastoral, in fact, cannot be deprived 
of aesthetic value, since tliis value is already found in the mere form. To 
explain myself: every kind of poetrj" is bound to possess an infinite ideal 
value, which alone constitutes it a tnie poetry; but it can satisfy this 
condition in two different ways. It can give us the feeling of the infinite 
as to form, by representing the object altogether limited and individualiz- 
ing it; it can awaken in us the feeling of the infinite as to matter, in freeing 
its object from all limits in w'hich it is enclosed, by idealizing this object; 
therefore it can have an ideal value either by an absolute representation 
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or by the representation of an absolute. Simple poetry takes the former 
road, the other is that of sentimental poetry. Accordingly, the simple poet 
is not exposed to failure in value so long as he keeps faithfully to nature, 
which is always completely circumscribed, that is, is infinite as regards 
form. The sentimental poet, on the contrary, by that very fact, that nature 
only offers him completely circumscribed objects, finds in it an obstruction 
when he wishes to give an absolute value to a particular object. Thus the 
sentimental poet understands his interests badly when he goes along the 
trail of the simple poet, and borrows his objects from him — objects which 
by themselves are perfectly indifferent, and whic*h only become poetical 
by the way in which they arc treated. By this he imposes on himself 
without any necessity the same limits that confine the field on the simple 
poet, without, however, being able to carry out the limitation properly, 
or to vie with his rival in absolute definiteness of representation. He 
ought rather, therefore, to depart from the simpU' poet, just in the choice 
of subject; because the latter having the advantage of him on the score of 
form, it is only by the nature of the objects that he can resume the upper 
hand. 

Applying this to the pastoral idylls of the sentimental poet, we see why 
these poems, whatever amount of art and genius be displayed in them, 
do not fully satisfy the heart or the mind. An ideal is proposed in it, and, 
at the same time, the writer keeps to this narrow and poor medium of 
pastoral life. Would it not have been better, on the contrary^ to choose for 
the ideal another frame, or for the pastoral world another kind of picture? 
These pictures are just ideal enough for painting to lose its individual 
truth in them, and, again, just individual enough for the ideal in them to 
suffer therefrom. For example, a shepherd of Cessner can neither charm 
by the illusion of nature nor by the beauty of imitation; he is too ideal 
a being for that, but he does not satisfy us any more as an ideal by the 
infinity of the thought; he is a far too limited creature to give us this 
satisfaction. lie will, therefore, please up to a certain point all classes of 
readers, without exception, because he seeks to unite the simple with the 
sentimental, and he thus gives a commencement of satisfaction to the two 
opposite exigencies that may be brought to bear on any particular part of 
a poem; but the author;, in trying to unite the two points, does not fully 
satisfy either one or the other exigency, as you do not find in him either 
pure nature or the pure ideal; he cannot rank himself as entirely up to the 
mark of a stringent critical taste, for taste does not accept anything 
equivocal or incomplete in aesthetical matters. It is a strange thing that, 
in the poet whom I have named, this equivocal character extends to the 
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language, which floats undecided between poetry and prose, as if he 
feared eitlier to depart too far from nature by speaking rhythmical 
language, or if he completely freed himself from rhythm, to lose all poetic 
flight. Milton gives a higher satisfaction to the mind, in the magnificent 
picture of the first human pair, and of the state of innocence in paradise — 
the most beautiful idyll I know of the sentimental kind. Here nature is 
noble, inspired, simple, full of breadth, and, at the same time, of depth; 
it is humanity in its highest moral value, clothed in the most graceful 
form. 

nms, even in respect to the idyll, as well as to all kinds of poetry, we 
must once for all declare either for individuality or ideality; for to aspire 
to give satisfaction to both exigencies is the surest means, unless you have 
reached the ttTminus of perfection, to miss both ends. If the modem poet 
thinks he feels enough of the Greeks' mind to vie with them, notwith- 
standing all the indocility of his matter, on their owii ground, namely that 
of simple poetry, let him do it exclusively, and place himself apart from 
all the ’'ei| irements of the sentimental taste of his age. No doubt it is 
veiy doubtful if he come up to his models; between the original and the 
happiest imitation there will always remain a notable distance; but, by 
taking this road, he is at all events secure of producing a really poetic 
work. If, on the other hand, he feels himself carried to the ideal by the 
instinct of sentimental poetry, let him decide to pursue this end fully; let 
him seek the ideal in its purity, and let him not pause till he has reached 
the highest regions without looking behind him to know if the real follows 
him, and docs not leave him by the way. Let him not lower himself to this 
wretched expedient of spoiling the ideal to accommodate himself to the 
wants of human weakness, and to turn out mind in order to play more 
easily with the heart. Let him not take us back to our infancy, to make us 
buy, at the cost of the most precious acquisitions of the understanding, a 
repose that can only last as long as the slumber of our spiritual faculties; 
but let him lead us on to emancipation, and give us this feeling of higher 
harmony which compensates for all his troubles and secures the happiness 
of the victor! Let him prepare as his task an idyll that realizes the pastoral 
innocence, even in the children of civilization, and in all the conditions of 
the most militant and excited life; of thought enlarged by culture; of the 
most refined art; of the most delicate st *al conventionalities — an idyll, in 
short, that is made, not to bring back man to Arcadia, but to lead him to 
Elysium. 

Tliis idyll, as I conceive it, is the idea of humanity definitely reconciled 
with itself, in the individual as well as in the whole of society; it is imion 
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freely re-established between inclination and duty; it is nature purified, 
raised to its highest moral dignity; in short, it is no less than the ideal of 
beauty applied to real life. Tfius, the character of this idyll is to reconcile 
perfectly all the contradictions between the real and the ideal, which 
formed the matter of satirical and elegiac poetry, and, setting aside their 
contradictions, to put an end to all conflict between the feelings of the 
soul. Thus, the dominant expression of this kind of poetiy would be calm; 
but the calm that follows the accomplishment, and not that of indolence — 
the calm that comes from the equilibrium re-established between the 
faculties, and not from the suspending of their exerciser; from the fullness 
of our strength, and not from our infirmity; tlie calm, in short, which is 
accompanied in the soul by the feeling of an infinite power. But precisely 
because idyll thus conceived removes all idea of struggle, it will be 
infinitely more difficult than it was in two previously named kinds of 
poetry to express movement; yet this is an indispensable condition, with- 
out which poetry can never act on men s souls. The most pcrt(*ct unity is 
required, but unity ought not to wrong variety; the heart must be satis- 
fied, but without the inspiration ceasing on that ac'c'ount. The solution of 
this problem is properly what ought to be given us by the theory of the 
idyll. 

Now what are the relations of the two poetries to one another, and th(»ir 
relations to the poetic ideal? Here are the principles we have established. 

Nature has granted tliis favour to the simple poet, to act always as an 
indivisible unity, to be at all times identical and perfect, and to represent, 
in the real world, humanity at its highest value. In opposition, it has given 
a powerfid faculty to the sentimental poet, or, rather, it has imprinted an 
ardent feeling on him: this is to replace out of himself this first unity that 
abstraction has destroyed in him, to complete humanity in his person, and 
to pass from a limited state to an infinite state. They both proj^osc to 
represent human nature fully, or they would not be poets; but the simple 
poet has always the advantage of sensuous reality over tlu^ scntinu'ntal 
poet, by setting forth as a real fact what the other aspires only to reach. 
Every one experiences this in (he pleasure he takes in simple poetry. We 
there feel that the human faculties are brought into play; no vac'tiuin is 
felt; we have the feeling of unity, without distinguishing anytlung of what 
we experience; we enjoy both our spiritual activity and also the fullness of 
physical life. Very different is the disposition of mind elicited by the 
sentimental poet. Here we feel only a vivid aspiration to produce in us 
this harmony of which we had in the other case the consciousn(‘ss and 
reality; to make of ourselves a single and same totality; to realize in our- 
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selves the idea of humanity as a complete expression. Hence it comes that 
the mind is here all in movement, stretched, hesitating between contrary 
feelings; whereas it was before calm and at rest, in harmony with itself, 
and fully satisfied. 

But if the simple poet has the advantage over the sentimental poet on 
the score of reality; if he causes really to live that of which the other can 
only elicit a vivid instinct, the sentimental poet, in compensation, has this 
great advantage over the simple poet: to be in a position to oflFer to this 
instinct a greater object than that given by his rival, and the only one he 
could give. All reality, we know, Ls below the ideal; all that exists has 
limits, but thought is infinite. Tliis limitation, to which everything is 
subject in sensuous reality, is, therefore, a disadvantage for the simple 
poet, while the absolute, unconditional freedom of the ideal profits the 
scmtimerital poet. No doubt, the former accomplishes his object, but this 
object is limited; the second, I admit, does not entirely accomplish his, but 
hi.s object is infinite. Here I appeal to experience. We pass pleasantly to 
rc'al life and things from the frame of mind in which the simple poet has 
plac(‘d us. On the other hand, the scmtimental poet will always disgust 
us, for a time, with real life. This is because the infinite character has, in a 
maniKT, enlarged otir mind beyond its natural measure, so that nothing 
it finds in the w^orld of sense can fill its capacity. We prefer to fall back in 
contemplation on ourselves, where we find food for this awakened im- 
pijlsc towards the ideal world; while, in the simple poet, we only strive to 
iss\ie o\it of ourselves, in search of sensuous objects. Sentimental poetry is 
the offspring of retirement and science, and invites to it; simple poetry is 
inspired by the spectacle of life, and brings back life. 

I have st)'led simple poetry a gift of nature, to show^ that thought has no 
share in it. It is a first jet, a happy inspiration, th it needs no correction, 
when it turns out w^ell, and which cannot be rectified if ill turned out. The 
entire work of the simple genius is accomplished by feeling; in that is its 
stri'ugth, and in it are its limits. If, then, he has not felt at once in poetic 
manner — that is, in a perfectly human manner — no art in the world can 
remedy this defect. Criticism may help him to see the defect, but can 
place no beauty in its stead. Simple genius must draw all from nature; it 
can do nothing, or almost nothing, by its will; and it wiW fulfil the idea of 
this kind of poetry provided nature act.^ in it by an inner necessity. Now, 
it is true that all which happens by nature is necessar)% and all the 
productions, happy or not, of the simple genius, which is disassociated 
from nothing so much as from arbitrary will, are also imprinted with this 
('h iracter of necessity; momentar)' constraint is one thing, and the internal 
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necessity dependent on the totality of things, another. Considered as a 
whole, nature is independent and infinite; in isolated operations it is poor 
and limited. The same distinction holds good in respect to the nature of 
the poet. The very moment when he is most happily inspired depends on 
a preceding instant, and consequently only a conditional necessity can be 
attributed to him. But now the problem that the {>oet ought to solve is to 
make an individual state similar to the human whole, and consequently to 
base it in an absolute and necessary manner on itself. It is therefore neces- 
sary that at the moment of inspiration every trace of a temporal need 
should be banished, and that the object itself, however limited, should not 
limit the flight of tlie poet. But it may be conceived that this is only possi- 
ble in so hu: as the poet brings to the object an absolute freedom, an 
absolute fullness of faculties, and in so far as he is prepared by an antc*rior 
exercise to embrace all things with all his humanity. Now he cannot 
acquire this exercise except by the world in which he liN^es, and of which 
he receives the impressions immediately. Thus simple genius is in a state 
of dependence with regard to experience, while the sentimental genius is 
forced from it. We know that the sentimental genius begins its operation 
at the place where the other finishes its own; its virtue is to complete by 
the elements which it derives from itself a defective object, and to trans- 
port itself by its own strength from a limited state to one of absolute free- 
dom, Thus the simple poet needs a help from without, while the senti- 
mental poet feeds his genius from his own fund, and ])urifies himself by 
himself. The former requires a picturesque nature, a poetical world, a 
simple humanity which casts its eyes around; for he ought to do his work 
without issuing from the sensuous sphere. If external aid fails him, if he 
be surrounded by matter not speaking to mind, one of two things will 
happen: either, if the general character of the poet-race is what prevails 
in him, he issues from tlie particular class to which he belongs as a poet, 
and becomes sentimental to be at any rate poetic; or, if his particular 
characi:er as simple poet has the upper hand, he leaves his species, and 
becomes a common nature, in order to remain at any rate natural. The 
former of these two alternatives might represent the case of the principal 
poets of the sentimental kind in Roman antirpiity and in modern times. 
Bom at another period, of the world, transplanted under another sky, 
these poets who stir us now by ideas, would have charmed us by indi- 
vidual truth and simple beauty. The other alternative is the almost un- 
avoidable quicksand for a poet who, thrown into a vulgar world, cannot 
resolve to lose .sight of nature. 

I mean, to lose sight of actual nature; but the greatest care must be 
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given to distinguish actual nature from true nature, which is the subject of 
simple poetry. Actual nature exists everywhere; but true nature is so much 
the more rare because it requires an internal necessity that determines its 
existence. Every eruption of passion, however vulgar, is real — it may be 
even true nature; but it is not true human nature, for true human nature 
recjuires that the self-directing faculty in us should have a share in the 
manifestation, and the expression of this faculty is always dignified. All 
moral baseness is an actual human phenomenon, but I hope not real 
human nature, which is always noble. All the faults of taste cannot be 
surveyed that have been occasioned in criticism or the practice of art by 
this confusion between actual human nature and true human nature. The 
greatest trivialities are tolerated and applauded under the pretext that 
they are real nature. C'aricatures not to be tolerated in the real world are 
carefully preser\Td in the poetic world and reproduced according to 
nature! The poet can certainly imitate a lower nature, and it enters into 
the very definition of a satirical poet; but then a beautv by its own nature 
must siisl and rais(* the object, and the vulgarity of the subject must 
not lower the imitator too much. If at the moment he paints he is true 
human nature himself, the object of his paintings is indifferent; but it is 
only on this condition we can tolerate a faithful reproduction of reality. 
Unhappy for us readers when the rod of satire falls into hands that nature 
meant to handle another instrument, and when, devoid of all poetic 
tahmt, with nothing but the ape’s mimicry, they exercise it brutally at the 
expense of our taste! 

But vulgar nature has even its dangers for the simple poet; for the 
simple poet is formed by tin's fine hannony of the if cling and thinking 
faculty, which yet is only an idea, never actually realized. Even in the 
hai)piest geniuses of this class, receptivity will always more or less carry 
the day over spontaneous activity. But receptivity is always more or less 
subordinate to external impressions, and nothing but a perpetual activity 
of the creative faculty could prevent matter from exercising a blind 
violence over this (juality. Now every time this happens the feeling be- 
comes vulgar instead of poetical. 

No genius of the simple class, from ITomer down to Bodmer, has 
entirely steered clear of this quicksand. It is evident that it is most 
perilous to those wlio have to stiuggk against external vulgarity, or who 
have parted with their refinement owing to a want of proper restraint. 
The first-named difficulty is the reason wdiy even authors of high cultiva- 
tion are not always emancipated from platitudes — a fact which has pre- 
vented many splendid talents from occupying the place to which they 
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were summoned by nature. For this reason, a comic poet whose genius 
lias chiefly to deal with scenes of real life is more liable to the danger of 
acquiring Milgar habits of style and expression — a fact evidenced in the 
case of Aristophanes, Plautus, and all the poets who have followed in their 
track. Even Shakespeare, with all his sublimity, suffers us to fall very low 
now and then. Again, Lope de Vega, Moliere, Regnard, Goldoni worry us 
with frequent trifling. Holberg drags us down into the mire. Schlegel, a 
German poet among the most remarkable for intellectual talent, with 
genius to raise him to a place among poets of the first order; Gellert, a 
truly simple poet; Rabener; and Lessing himself, if I am warranted to 
introduce his name in this category — this highly cultivated scholar of 
criticism and vigilant examiner of his own genius — all these suffer in 
different degrees from the platitudes and uninspired movements of the 
natures tliey chose as the theme of their satire. With regard to more recent 
authors of this class, I avoid naming any of tliem, as I can make no 
exceptions in their case. 

But not only is simple genius exposed to the danger of coming too near 
to vulgar reality; the ease of expression, even this too close approximation 
to reality, encourages vulgar imitators to try their hand in poetry. Senti- 
mental poetry, though offering danger enough, has this advantage, to 
keep this crowd at a distance, for it is not for the first comer to rise to the 
ideal; but simple poetry makes them believe that, with feeling and 
humour, you need only imitate real nature to claim the title of poet. Now 
nothing is more revolting than platitude when it tries to be simple and 
amiable, instead of hiding its repulsive nature under the veil of art. This 
occasions the incredible trivialities loved by the Germans under the name 
of simple and facetious songs, and which give them endless amusement 
round a well-garnished table. Under the pretext of gocnl humour and of 
sentiment people tolerate these poverties; but this good humour and this 
sentiment ought to be carefully proscribed. The muses of the Pleisse, in 
particular, are singularly pitiful; and other muses respond to them, from 
the banks of the Seine and the Elbe. If these pleasantries are flat, the 
passion heard on our tragic stage is equally pitiful, for, instead of imitating 
true nature, it is only an insipid and ignoble expression of the actual. 
Thus, after shedding torrents of tears, you feel as you would after visiting 
a hospital or reading the ‘‘Human Misery” of Saltzmann. But the evil is 
worse in satirical poetry and comic romance, kinds which touch closely on 
every-day life, and which consequently, as all frontier posts, ought to be 
in safer hands. In truth, he less than any other is called on to become the 
painter of his century, who is himself the child and caricature of his 
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century. But as, after all, nothing is easier than to take in hand, among 
our acquaintances, a comic character — a big, fat man — and draw a coarse 
likeness of him on paper, the sworn enemies of poetic inspiration are often 
led to blot some paper in this way to amuse a circle of friends. It is true 
that a pure heart, a well-made mind, will never confound these vulgar 
productions with the inspirations of simple genius. But purity of feeling is 
the very thing that is wanting, and in most cases nothing Ls thought of but 
satisfying a want of sense, without spiritual nature having any share, A 
fundamentally just idea, ill understood, that works of bel-esprit serve to 
recreate the mind contributes to keep up this indulgence, if indulgence it 
may be called when nothing higher occupies the mind, and reader as well 
as writer find their chief interest therein. This is because vulgar natures, 
if overstrained, can only be refreshed by vacuity; and even a higher 
intelligenc e, when not sustained by a proportional culture, can only rest 
from its work amidst sensuous enjoyments, from vv nich spiritual nature is 
absent. 

Poetic ^^nius ought to have strength enough to rise with a free and 
innate activity above all the accidental hindrances which are inseparable 
from every confined condition, to arrive at a representation of humanity 
in tlie absolute plenitude of its powers; it is not, however, permitted, on 
the other hand, to emancipate itself from the necessary limits implied by 
the very idea of liuinan nature; for the absolute only in the circle of 
humanity is its true problem. Simple genius is not exposed to overstep this 
sphere, but rather not to fill it entirely, gi^ing too much scope to external 
necessity, to accidental wants, at the expense of the inner necessity. The 
danger for the sentimental genius is, on the othcA* hand, by trying to 
remove all limits, of nullifying human nature absolutely, and not only 
rising, as is its right and duty, beyond finite and determinate reality, as 
far as absolute possibility, or in otlier terms to idealize; but of passing 
even beyond possibility, or, in other words, dreaming. This fault — over- 
straining — is precisely dependent on the specific property of the senti- 
mental process, as the opposite defect, inertia, depends on the pecniliar 
operation of the simple genius. The simple genius lets nature dominate, 
without restricting it; and as nature in her jiarticular phenomena is always 
subject to some want, it follows tliat the simple sentiment will not be 
always exalted enough to resist the a ndental limitations of the present 
hour. The sentimental gtmius, on the contrary, leaves aside the real world, 
to rise to the ideal and to command its matter with free spontaneity. But 
while reason, according to law, aspires always to the unconditional, so 
the sentimental genius will not always remain Ciilm enough to restrain 
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itself uniformly and without interruption within the conditions implied 
by the idea of human nature, and to which reason must always, even in 
its freest acts, remain attached. He could only confine himself in these 
conditions by help of a receptivity proportioned to his free activity; but 
most commonly this activity predominates over receptivity in the senti- 
mental poet, as much as receptivity over activity in the simple poet. 
Hence, in the productions of simple genius, if sometimes inspiration is 
wanting, so also in works of sentimental poetry the object is often missed. 
Thus, though they proceed in opposite ways, they will both fall into a 
vacuum, for before the aesthetic judgment an object without inspiration, 
and inspiration without an object, are both negations. 

The poets who borrow their matter too much from thought, and rather 
conceive poetic pictures by the internal abundance of ideas than by the 
suggestions of feeling, are more or less likely to be addicted to go thus 
astray. In their creations reason makes too little of the limits of the 
sensuous world, and thought is always carried too far for experience to 
follow it. Now, when the idea is carried so far that not only no experience 
corresponds to it — as is the case in the beau ideal — but also that it is 
repugnant to the conditions of all possible experience, so that, in order to 
realize it, one must leave human nature altogether, it is no longer a poc'tic 
but an exaggerated thought; that is, supposing it claims to be representa- 
ble and poetical, for otherwise it is enough if it is not self-contradictory. If 
thought is contradictory it is not exaggeration, but nonsense; for what 
does not exist cannot exceed. But when the thought is not an object 
proposed to the fancy, we are just as little justified in calling it exagger- 
ated. For simple thought is infinite, and what is limitless also cannot 
exceed. Exaggeration, therefore, is only that which wounds, not logical 
truth, but sensuous truth, and what pretends to be sensuous truth. Con- 
sequently, if a poet has the unhappy chance to choose for his picture 
certain natures that are merely superhuman and cannot possibly be 
represented, he can only avoid exaggeration by ceasing to be a poet, and 
not trusting the theme to his imagination. Otherwise one of two things 
would happen: either imagination, applying its limits to the object, would 
make a limited and merely human object of an absolute object — which 
happened with the god^ of Greece — or the object would take away limits 
from fancy, that is, would render it null and void; and this is preciselj 
exaggeration. 

Extravagance of feeling should be distinguished from extravagance of 
portraiture: we are speaking of the former. The object of the feeling may 
be unnatural, but the feeling itself is natural, and ought accordingly to be 
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shadowed forth in the language of nature. While extravagant feelings may 
issue from a warm heart and a really poetic nature, extravagance of 
portraiture always displays a cold heart, and very often a want of poetic 
capacity. Therefore this is not a danger for the sentimental poet, but only 
for the imitator, who has no vocation; it is therefore often found with 
platitude, insipidity, and even baseness. Exaggeration of sentiment is not 
without truth, and must have a real object; as nature inspires it, it admits 
of simplicity of expression, and coming from the heart, it goes to the heart. 
As its object, however, is not in nature, but artificially produced by the 
understanding, it has only a logical reality, and the feeling is not purely 
humim. It was not an illusion that Heloise had for Abc^dard, Petrarch for 
J.aura, Saint Preux for his Julia, Werther for his Charlotte; Agathon, 
Phanias, and Peregrinus — in WieUmd — for the object of their dreams: the 
feeling is true, only the object is factitious and outside nature. If their 
thought had kept to simple sensuous truth, it coinJ not have taken this 
flight; but on the other hand a mere play of fancy, without inner value, 
could not have stirred the heart: this is only stirred hy reason. Thus this 
sort of exaggeration must bo ( ailed to order, but it is not contemptible; 
and those who ridicule it would do well to find out if the wisdom on 
which they pride themselves is not want of heart, and if it is not through 
want of reason that they are so acute. The exaggerated delicacy in 
gidlantry and honour which characterizes the chivalrous romances, espe- 
cially of Spain, is of this kind; also the refined and even ridiculous tender- 
ness of French and English sentimental romances of the best kind. These 
sentiments are not only subjectively true, but also objectively they are 
not without value; thev are sound sentiments issuing from a moral source, 
only rc'prehensible as overstepping the limits of human truth. Without 
this moral rciility how could they stir and touch so powerfully? The same 
remark applies to moral and religious fanaticism, patriotism, and the love 
of freedom whem carric'd up to exaltation. As the object of these senti- 
ments is always a pure idea, and not an external experience, imagination 
with its proper activity has here a dangerous liberty, and cannot, as else- 
where, he called back to bounds by the piescnce of a visible (object. But 
neither the man nor the poet can withdraw from the law of nature, except 
to submit to that of reason. He can only abandon reality for the ideal; for 
libcTty must hold to one or the other of these anchors. But it is far from 
the real to the ideal; and between the two is found fancy, with its arbi- 
trary conc'eits and its unbridled freedom. It must needs be, therefore, 
that man in general, and the poet in particular, whem he withdraws by 
liberty of his understanding from the dominion of feeling, witliout being 
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moved to it by the laws of reason — that is, when he abandons nature 
through pure liberty — he finds himself freed from all law, and therefore a 
prey to the illusions of fantasy. 

It is testified by experience that entire nations, as well as individual 
men, who have parted with the safe direction of nature, are actually in 
this condition; and poets have gone astray in the same manner. The true 
genius of sentimental poetry, if its aim is to raise itself to the rank of the 
ideal, must overstep the limits of the existing nature; but false genius 
oversteps all boundaries without any discrimination, flattering itself with 
the belief tliat the wild sport of the imagination is poetic inspiration. A 
true poetical genius can never fall into this error, because it only abandons 
the real for the sake of tlie ideal, or at all events, it can only do so at 
certain moments when the poet forgets himself; but his main tendencies 
may dispose him to extravagance within the sphere of the senses. His 
example may also drive others into a chase of wild conceptions, because 
readers of lively fancy and weak understanding only remark the freerlorn 
which he takes with existing nature, and are unable to follow him in 
copying the elevated necessities of his inner being. The same difficulties 
beset the path of the sentimental genius in this respect, as those which 
aflilict the career of a genius of the simple order. If a genius of this class 
carries out every work, obedient to the free and spontaneous impulses of 
his nature, the man devoid of geniiis who seeks to imitate him is tiot 
willing to consider his own nature a worse guide than tha|^ of the great 
poet. This accounts for the fact that masterpieces of simple poetry aie 
commonly followed by a host of stale and unprofitable works in print, 
and masterpieces of the sentimental class by wild and fanciful effusions — 
a fact that may be easily verified on questioning (he history of literature. 

Two maxims are prevalent ^ relation to poetry, both of them quite 
correct in themselves, but mutuallv destnictive in the wav in which tlu*v 
are generally conceived. The first is that ‘"poetry ser\^es as a means of 
amusement and recreation,” and we have previously observed that this 
maxim is highly favourable to aridity and platitudes in poetical fictions. 
The other maxim, that “poetry is conducive to the moral progress of 
humanity,” takes under its shelter theories and views of the most wild 
and extravagant character. It may be profitable to e.xamine niore atttm- 
tively these two maxinis, of which so njuch is heard, and which an' so 
often imperfectly understood and falsely applied. 

We say that a thing arnu.sc3S us when it makes us pass from a forced 
state to the state that is natural to us. Tlie whole question here is to know 
in what our natural state ought to consist, and what a forced state means. 
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If our natural state is made to consist merely in the free development of 
all our physical powers, in emancipation from all constraint, it follows 
that every act of reason by resisting what is sensuous is a violence we 
undergo, and rest of mind combined with physical movement will be a 
recreation par excellence. But if we make our natural state consist in a 
limitless power of human expression and of freely disposing of all our 
strength, all that divides these forces will be a forced state, and recreation 
will be what brings all our nature to harmony. Thus, the first of these ideal 
recreations is simply determined by the wants of our sensuous nature; the 
second, by the autonomous activity of human nature. Which of these two 
kinds of iccreation can be demanded of the poet? Theoretically, the 
question is inadmissible, as no one would put the human ideal beneath 
the brutal. But in practice the recpiirements of a poet have been espe- 
cially directed to the sensuous ideal, and for the most part favour, though 
not the esteem, for these sorts of works is regulated thereby. Men’s minds 
are mostly engaged in a labour that exhausts them, or an enjoyment that 
sets theui > sleep. Now labour makes rest a sensible want, much more 
imperious than that of the moral nature; for physical nature must be 
satisfied before the mind can show its requirements. On the other hand, 
enjoyment paralyses the moral instinct. Hence thase two dispositions 
common in men are very injurious to the feeling for tnie beauty, and thus 
very few even of the best judge soundly in aesthetics. Beauty results from 
the harmony between spirit and sense; it addresses all the faculties of 
man, and can only be appreciated if a man employs fully all his strength. 
He must bring to it an open sense, a broad heart, a spirit full of freshness. 
All a man’s nature must be on the alert, and this is not the case with 
tho.se divided by abstraction, narrowed by formulas, enervated by appli- 
cation. They demand, no doubt, a material for the senses, but not to 
quicken, only to suspend, thought. They ask to be freed from what? From 
a load tliat oppressed their indolence, and not a rein that curbed their 
activity. 

After this can one wonder at the success of mediocre talents in aesthet- 
ics? Or at the bitter anger of small minds against true energetic beauty? 
They reckon on finding therein a congenial recreation, and regret to dis- 
cover that a display of .strength is required to which they are unequal. 
With mediocrity they are alw^ays we^ oine; however little mind they 
bring, they want still less to exhaust the authors inspiration. They are 
relieved of the load of thought; and their nature can lull itself in beatific 
nothings on tfie soft pillow of platitude. In the temple of Thalia and 
Melpomeno— at least, so it is witli us— the stupid savant and the ex- 
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hausted man of business are received on the broad bosom of the goddess, 
where their intelligence is wrapt in a magnetic sleep, while their sluggish 
senses are warmed, and their imagination with gentle motions rocked. 

Vulgar people may be excused what happens to the best capacities. 
Those moments of repose demanded by nature after lengthy labour are 
not favourable to aesthetic judgment, and hence in the busy classes few 
can pronounce safely on matters of taste. Nothing is more common than 
for scholars to make a ridiculous figure, in regard to a question of beauty, 
beside cultured men of the world; and technical critics are especially the 
laughing-stock of connoisseurs. Their opinion, from exaggeration, crude- 
ness, or carelessness guides them generally quite awry, and they can only 
devise a technical judgment, and not an aesthetical one, embracing the 
whole work, in which feeling should decide. If they would kindly keep to 
technicalities, they might still be usehil, for the poet in moments of 
inspiration and readers under his spell are little inclined to consider 
details. But the spectacle which they afford us is only the more ridiculous 
inasmuch as we see these crude natures — with whom all labour and 
trouble only develop at the most a particular aptitude' — when we see 
them set up their paltry individualities as the representation of iiniv(»rsal 
and complete feeling, and in the sweat of their brow pronounce judgment 
on beauty. 

We have just seen that the kind of recreation poetry ought to afford is 
generally conceived in too restricted a manner, and only refcrrc'd to a 
simple sensuous want. Too much scope, however, is also given to the 
other idea, the moral ennobling the poet should have in view inasmuch as 
too purely an ideal aim is assigned. 

In fact, according to the pure ideal, the ennobling goes on to infinity, 
because reason is not restricted to any sensuous limits, and only finds rest 
in absolute perfection. Nothing can satisfy while a superior thing can be 
conceived; it judges strictly and admits no excuses of infirmity and finite 
nature. It only admits for limits those of thought, which transcends time 
and space. Hence the poet could no more propose to himself such an 
ideal of ennobling (traced for him by pure [didactic] reason) any more 
than the coarse ideal of recreation of sensuous nature. The aim is to free 
human nature from accidental hindrances, without destroying the essen- 
tial idea of our humanity, or displacing its limits. All beyond this is 
exaggeration, and a quicksand in which the poet too easily Suffers ship- 
wreck if he mistakes the idea of nobleness. But, unfortunately, he cannot 
rise to the true ideal of ennobled human nature without going some steps 
beyond it. To rise so high he must abimdon the world of reality, for, like 
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every ideal, it is only to be drawn from its inner moral source. He does 
not find it in the turmoil of worldly life, but only in his heart, and that 
only in calm meditation. But in this separation from real life he is likely to 
lose sight of all the limits of human nature, and seeking pure form he may 
easily lose himself in arbitrary and baseless conceptions. Reason will 
abstract itself too much from experience, and the practical man will not 
be able to carry out, in the crush of real life, what the contemplative mind 
has discovered on the peaceful path of thought. Tlius, what makes a 
dreamy man is the very thing that alone could have made him a sage; 
and the advantage for the latter is not that he has never been a dreamer, 
but rather that he has not remained one. 

We must not, then, allow the workers to determine recreation accord- 
ing to their wants, nor thinkers that of nobleness according to their 
speculations, for fear of either a too low physical poetry, or a poetry too 
given to hyperphysical exaggeration. And as these two ideas direct most 
men's judgments on poetry, we must seek a class of mind at once active, 
but not »‘hlv so, and idealizing, but not dreamy; uniting the realitv of 
life within as few limits as possible, obeying the current of human afilairs, 
but not enslaved by them. Such a class of men can alone preserve tlie 
beautiful unity of human nature, that hannony wliich all work for a mo- 
ment disturbs, and a life of work destroys; such alone can, in all that is 
purely human, give by its feelings universal rules of judgment. Whether 
such a chess exists, or whether the class now existing in like conditions 
answers to this ideal conception, I am not concerned to inquire. If it does 
not respond to the ideal it has only itself to blame. In such a class — here 
K'garded as a mere ideal — the simple and sentimeiitid would keep each 
other from extremes of extravagance and relaxation. I'or the idea of a 
beautiful humanity is not exhausted by either, but can only be presented 
in the union of both. 
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JL ercy Bysshe Shelley was bom at Field Place in Siissex, Fni^land, 
oil August 4, 1792. His father was a lawyer and ineinber of Parlia- 
ment. Shelley entered Eton at the age of twelve. His c-lassinales 
called him “mad Shelley” because of his outspoken atheism. He went 
to O.xford in 1810 but was expelled at the end of five montlis for 
writing a pamphlet that attacked religion. 

In 1811 Shelley eloped with Harriet Westbrook, a girl of sixteen. 
The couple separated in 1815, and the following x ear Harriet killed 
herself. After her death Shelley married Mary Wollstonecralt (God- 
win, the daughter of William CJodwin, an essayist .uid jiulitica! 
philosopher. 

In 1818 the Shelleys lejt England for Italy, where the poet lived 
for the rest of his life. He had already published three long poems: 
Queen Mab, Ala.sior, and The BevoU of Islam. 

In the remaining few' years of his life, Shelley traveled in Italy. He 
visited with friends, I'.specially Byron, and continued to write poetry, 
the subject matter and approach of which wi-re in the Romantic 
vein of his time. His most famous long poem was Adonais. an elegy 
on the death of Keats. 

Shelley thought of himself primarily as a reformer, a champion of 
beauty who would purify life of evil and ugliness. Matthew Arnohl 


Notes from the artist: '^Shelleif and the ‘Sh/fark' drawn to sufi^est 
that hoth the man and the hitd, th(m(fh housed in fra^iile hod us, 
possessed }^reat stren^a^th and power/' 
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characterized Shelley's Romanticism by describing him as ”a beauti- 
ful and ineffectual angel, beating in the void his luminous wings 
in vain.” 

The poet's success as a reformer mav be questionable, ])ut some of 
his lyric poems, such as To a Skylnrk, Ode to the West Wind, and 
The Cloud, are ranked with the greatest in Englisli. 

Shelley was drowned on July 8, 1822, while sailing with a friend 
off Leghoni, Italy. His body was recovered and cremated on tlie 
beach. 

w. Shelley set out to defend poetry he did a thorough job of 
it. In A Defence of Poetry, he attempts to prove that poc’ts are 
philosophers; that they are the creators and protectors of moral and 
civil laws; and that if it were not lor poets, scientists could not have 
developed either their theories or their inventions. 

IIow is it possible to make such extravagant claims for poetry, 
which, for many people, is at worst useless and trivial, and at Ix’st 
an impractical delight? 

Shelley starts by drawing a distinction betweem ‘Veason” and '‘iin- 
agination.” Imagination, he says, is “the principle of synthesis,” 
reason “the principle of ainilysis.” Imagination involves being, reason 
involves relations. “Reason is the enumeration of ejuantities alrc'ady 
known; imagination is the perception of the value of those ([uantities, 
both separately and as a wliolc.” 

“Poetry,” he goes on, “in a general sense, may be defined to be 
'the expression of the imagination.’ ” We see iinmediat(‘ly that he 
does not mean only verse. “The distinction between poets and prose- 
writers,” he writes, “is a vulgar error.” Bacon was a poet, he says, 
and so was Plato — not because they wrote beautifully (though they 
did that), but because they spoke the truth. Any important truth 
is, for Shelley, primarily poetic. “A poem is the very image of life 
expressed in its eternal truth.” 

But pOetry is not only writing, either. “The functions of the poeti- 
cal faculty are twofold; by one it creates new materials of knowledge, 
and power, and pleasure; by the other it engenders in the mind a 
desire to reproduce and arrange them.” It is because of this that 
poetry is the creator and supporter of morals and law. But it is 
also for this reason that poetry underlies, and anticipates, scientific 
discoveries. Science, Shelley maintains, is analytical; it deals only 
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with relations between things which are already known. Poetry finds 
new things. It puts together rather than takes apart. It creates rather 
than breaks down. It produces a one rather than a many. If there 
were no poets to find new truths, there would be no science to find 
the relations between them. 

(Jiven this exalted sense of the term, it is possible that no one will 
dispute Shelley’s view. Clearly, there are some scientists who are 
“poets ” in Shelley’s meaning of the word. Newton was one, Einstein 
another. Both had vital and vibrant imaginations. And a politician 
could be a poet, too. Dante had what is sometimes called, by hard- 
headed realists, a “dream” of world government. That dream, as ex- 
pressed in De Motuirchia' will perhaps never come true — exactly or 
completely. But the fact that Dante had it, Shelley would perhaps 
contend, is the reason why the w'orld now has a United Nations. 
Great ideas exist first in the poetic mind. The man of reason, who 
is also nceessaiy, follows after. 

The most famous statement from A Defence of Poetry is its con- 
cluding sentence: “Poets arc the unacknowledged legislators of the 
w'orld.” This statcmient has been held to be nonsense or “romantic” 
exaggeration. Bui a careful reading of the essay will show that it 
makes sense. It follows from what Shelley has said. Given his view, it 
is undeniable. 


S(0 the* selection “On World CfOvcinmcnt” in Vol. 7, pp. 3-S3-399, of this set. 



A Defence 
of Poetry 

rrnrrling to One mode of regarding those two classes of 
mental action which are called reason and imagination, the former may 
be considered as mind contemplating the relations borne by one thought 
to another, however produced; and the latter, as mind acting upon those 
tlioughts so a.s to colour them with its own light, and composing from 
them, as from elements, other thoughts, each containing within itself the 
principle of its own integrity. The one is the topoiein, or tlie principle of 
synthesis, and has for its object those forms which are common to uni- 
versal nature and existence itself; the other is the to /ogizcin, or prin- 
ciple of analysis, and its action regards the relations of thijjgs simply as 
relations, considering thoughts not in their integral unity but as the 
algebraical representations- which conduct to certain general results. 
Reason is the enumeration of quantities already known, imagination is 
tlie perception of the value of those quantities, botli separately and as a 
whole. Reason respects the differences, and imagination the similitudes 
of things. Reason is to the imagination as the instrument to the agent, as 
the body to the spirit, as the shadow to the substance. 

Poetry, in a general sense, may be defined to be “the expression of the 
imagination’*: and poetry is connate with the origin of man. Man is an 
instrument over which a scric's of external and internal impressions are 
driven, like the alternations of an ever-changing wind over an Aeolian 
lyre, which move it by their motion to ever-changing melody. But there is 
a principle within the human being, and perhaps within all senticut be- 
ings which acts otherwise tlian in a lyre, and produces not melody alone, 
but harmony, by an internal adjustment of the sounds and motions thus 
excited to the impressions wliich excite them. It is as if the lyre could 
accommodate its chords to the motions of that which strikes them, in a 
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determined proportion of sound; even as the musician can accommodate 
his voice to the sound of the lyre. A child at play by itself will express its 
delight by its voice and motions; and every inflection of tone and gesture 
will l>ear exact relation to a corresponding antitype in the pleasurable 
impressions which awakened it; it will be the reflected image of that im- 
pression; and as the lyre trembles and sounds after the wind has died 
away, so the child seeks, by prolonging in its voice and motions the dura- 
tion of the eflFect, to prolong also a consciousness of the cause. In relation 
to the objects which delight a child, these expressions are what poetry is 
to higher objects. The savage (for the savage is to ages what the child 
Is to yeiu-s) expresses the emotions produced in him by surrounding ob- 
jects in a similar manner; and language and gesture, together with plastic 
or pictorial imitation, become the image of the combined effect of those 
objects and his apprehension of them. Man in society, with all his pas- 
sions and his pleasures, next becomes the object of the passions and 
pleasures of man; an additional class of emotions produces an augmented 
treasure of expression; and language, gesture, and the imitative arts be- 
come at (jncc the representation and the medium, the pencil and the pic- 
ture, the chisel and the statue, the chord and the harmony. The social 
sympathies, or those laws from which as from its elements societ}^ results, 
begin to develop themselves from the moment that two human beings 
coexist, the future is contained within the piesent as the plant within the 
seed; and equality, diversity, unity, contrast, mutual dependence be- 
come tlie principles alone capable of affording the motives accxjrding to 
which the will of a social being is determined to action, inasmuch as he 
is social; and constitute pleasure in sensation, virtue in sentiment, beauty 
in iiit, truth in reasoning, and love in the intercourse of kind. Hence men, 
even in the infancy of society, observe a CHTtain order in their words and 
actions, distinct from that of the objec*ts and the impressions represented 
by them, all expression being subject to the laws of that from which it pro- 
ceeds. But let us dismiss those more general considerations w^hich might 
involve an inquiry into the principles of society itself, and restrict our 
view to the manner in which the imagination is expressed upon its forms. 

In the youth of the wwld, men dance and sing and imitate natural ob- 
jects, observing in these actions, as in all others, a certain rhythm or 
order. And, although all men obserx^e a similar, they observe not the 
same order in the motions of the dance, in the melody of the song, in 
the cc^rnbinations of language, in the series of their imitations of natural 
objects. For there is a certain order or rhythm belonging to each of 
these classes of mimetic representation, from which the hearer and the 
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spectator receive an in tenser and purer pleasure than from any other: 
the sense of an approximation to this order has been called taste by mod- 
ern writers. Every man in the infancy of art observes an order which 
approximates more or less closely to that from which this highest delight 
results: but the diversity is not sufficiently marked as that its gradations 
should be sensible, except in those instances where the predominance of 
this faculty of approximation to the beautiful (for so we may be per- 
mitted to name the relation between this highest pleasure and its cause) 
is very great. Those in whom it exists to excess are poets, in the most 
universal sense of the word; and the pleasure resulting from the manner 
in which they express the influence of society or nature upon their own 
minds communicates itself to others, and gathers a sort of reduplication 
from the community. Their language is vitally metaphorical; that is, it 
marks the before unapprehended relations of things and perpetuates 
their apprehension, until words, which represent them, become, through 
time, signs for portions or classes of thought, instead of pictures of integral 
thoughts; and then, if no new poets should arise to create afresh the 
associations which have been thus disorganizi'd, language will be dead 
to all the nobler purposes of human intercourse. These similitudes or le- 
lations are finely said by Bacon to be ‘"the same footsteps of nature im- 
pressed upon the various subjects of the world”; and he considers the 
faculty which perceives them as the storehouse of axioms common to all 
knowledge. In the infancy of society every author is necessarily a poet, 
because language itself is poetry; and to be a poet is to apprehend the 
true and the beautiful, in a word, the good which exists in the relation 
subsisting, first between existence and perception, and secondly between 
perception and expression. Every original language near to its source is 
in itself the chaos of a cyclic poem: the copiousness of lexicography and 
the distinctions of grammar are the works of a later age, and are merely 
the catalogue and the form of the creations of poetry. 

But poets, or those who imagine and express this indestructible order, 
are not only the authors of language and of music, of the dance, and 
architecture, and statuary, and painting; they are the institutors of laws 
and the founders of civil society, and the inventors of the arts of life, and 
the teachers, who draw into a certain propinquity with the beautiful and 
the true that partial apprehension of the agencies of the invisible world 
which is called religion. Hence all original religions are allegorical or 
susceptible of allegory, and, like Janus, have a double face of false and 
tnie. Poets, according to the circumstances of the age and nation in which 
they appeared, were called, in the earlier epochs of the world, legislators 
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or prophets; a poet essentially comprises and unites both these characters. 
For ho not only beholds intensely the present as it is, and discovers those 
laws according to which present things ought to be ordered, but he be- 
holds the future in the present, and his thoughts are the germs of the 
flower and the fruit of latest time. Not that I assert poets to be prophets in 
the gross sense of the word, or that they can foretell the form as surely 
as they foreknow the spirit of events: such is the pretence of supersti- 
tion, which would make poetry an attribute of prophecy, rather than 
prophecy an attribute of poetry. A poet participates in the eternal, the 
infinite, and the one; as far as relates to his conceptions, time and place 
and number are not. The grammatical forms which express the moods of 
time, and the difference of persons, and the distinction of place are con- 
vertible with respect to the highest poetry without injuring it as poetry; 
and the choruses of Aeschylus, and the book of Job, and Dante s Paradiso 
would afford, more thiui any other writings, examples of this fact, if the 
limits of this essay did not forbid citation. The creations of scailpture, 
painting, and music are illustrations still more decisive. 

Language, colour, form, and religious and civil habits of action are all 
the instruments and materials of poetry; they may be called poetry by 
that figure of speech whicli considers the effect as a synonym of the cause. 
But poetiy in a more restricted sense expresses those arrangements of 
language, and especially metrical language, which are created by that 
impel ial faculty wliose throne is curtained within the invisible nature of 
man. And this springs from the nature itself of language, which is a more 
direct representation of the actions and passions of our internal being, 
and is susceptible of more various and dehcate combinations than colour, 
form, or motion, and is more plastic and obedient to the control of that 
faculty of which it is the creation. For language is arbitrarily produced by 
the imagination, and has relation to thoughts alone; but all other ma- 
terials, instruments, and conditions of art have relations among each other, 
which limit and iiiteipose between conception and expression. The former 
is as a mirror which reflects, the latter as a cloud which enfeebles, the 
light of w'hk-h both are mediums of communication. Hence the fame of 
sculptors, painters, and music’ians, although the intrinsic powers of the 
great masters of these arts may yield in no degree to that of those wlio 
have employed language as the hieroglyphic of their thoughts, has never 
ecpialled that of poets in the restricted sense of the term; as two per- 
fonners of equal skill wall produce unequal effects from a guitar and a 
harp. The fame of legislators and founders of religion, so long as their in- 
stitutions last, alone seems to exceed that of poets in the restricted sense; 
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but it can scarcely be a question whether, if we deduct the celebrity 
which their flalteiy of the gross opinions of the vulgar usually conciliates, 
together with that which belonged to them in their higher character of 
poets, any excess will remain. 

We have thus circumscribed the word poetry within the limits of that 
art which is the most familiar and the most perfect expression of the 
faculty itself. It is necessary, however, to make the circle still narrower, 
and to determine the distinction between measured and unmeasured 
language; for the popular division into prose and verse is inadmissible 
in accurate philosophy. 

Sounds as w^ell as thoughts have relation lx)th between each other and 
towards that which they represent, and a perception of the order of those 
relations has always been found connected with a perception of the order 
of the relations of thought. Hence the language of poets has ever affected 
a sort of uniform and harmonious recurrence of sound, without which it 
were not poetry, and which is scarcely less indispensable to the commu- 
nication of its influence than the words themselves, without r(‘fcreuce 
to that peculiar order. Hence the vanity of translation; it were as wise 
to cast a violet into a crucible that you might discover the formal principle 
of its colour and odour as seek to transfuse from one language into anotluir 
the creations of a poet. The plant must spring ag.iin from its seed, or it 
will bear no flower — and this is the burden ol the curse of Babel. 

An observation of the regular mode of the recurrence df harmony in 
the language of poetical minds, together with its relation to music, pro- 
duced metre, or a certain system of traditional forms of harmony and 
language. Yet it is by no means essential that a poet should accommodate 
his language to this traditional form, so that the harmony, wliich is its 
spirit, be observed. The practice is indeed convenient and popular, and 
to be preferred, especially in such composition as includes much action; 
but every great poet must inevitably innovate upon the example of his 
predecessors in the exact structure of his peculiar versification. The dis- 
tinction between poets and prose- writers is a vulgar error. Tlie distinction 
between philosophers and poets has been anticipated. Plato was essen- 
tially a poet — the truth and splendour of his imagery, and the melody 
of his language, are thp most intense that it is possible to conceive. He 
rejected the harmony of the epic, dramatic, and lyrical forms, because he 
sought to kindle a harmony in thoughts divested of shape and action, 
and he forbore to invent any regular plan of rhythm which would in- 
clude, under determinate forms, the varied pauses of his style. Cicero 
sought to imitate the cadence of his periods, but with little success. Bacon 
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was a poet.^ His language has a sweet and majestic rhythm, which satis- 
fies the sense no less than the almost superhuman wisdom of his philoso- 
phy satisfies the intellect; it is a strain which distends, and then bursts 
the circumference of the readers mind, and pours itself forth together 
with it into the universal element with which it has perpetual sympathy. 
All the authors of revolutions in opinion are not only necessarily poets 
as they are inventors, nor even as their words unveil the permanent 
analogy of things by images which participate in the life of tnith; but as 
their periods are harmonious and rhythmical, and contain in themselves 
the elements of verse, being the echo of the eternal music. Nor are those 
supreme ]:x)ets who have employed traditional forms of rhythm on ac- 
count of the form and action of their subjects less capable of perceiving 
and teaching the truth of things than those who have omitted that form. 
Sliakespeare, Dante, and Milton (to confine ourselves to modern writ- 
ers) are philosophers of the very loftiest power. 

A poem is the very image of life expressed in its eternal truth. There is 
this differerc#^ between a story and a poem, that a story is a catalogue of 
detached facts, which have no other c'onnection than time, place, circum- 
stance, cause, and eflect; the other is the creation of actions according 
to (he unchangeable forms of human nature, as existing in the mind of 
the Creator, wliich is itself tlie image of all other minds. The one is par- 
tial, and applies orilv to a definite period of time, and a certain combina- 
tion of events which can never again recur; the other is universal, and 
contains within itself the germ of a relation to wiiatever motives or ac- 
tions have place in the pos.sible varieties of human nature. Time, which 
destroys the beauty and the use of tlie story of particular facts, stripped 
of the ]^o(iry which should invest them, augments that of poetry, and 
forever develops nc‘w^ and wondeiful applications of the eternal truth 
which it contains. Hence epitomes have been called the moths of just 
histor)'; they eat out the poelr)^ of it. A story of particular facts is as a 
mirror which obscures and distorts that which should be beautiful: poetry 
is a mirrcjr which makes beautiful that which is distorted. 

Tile parts of a composition may be poetical, without the composition 
as a whole being a poem. A single sentence may be considered as a 
whole, tliough it may be found in the midst of a series of unassimilated 
portions; a single word even may be a spark of inextinguishable thought. 
And thus all the great historians, Herodotus, Plutarch, Livy, were poets; 
and although the plan of these writers, especially that of Livy, restrained 


1. See tlie Filum Labyrinthi and the Essay on Death particularly. 
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them from developing this faculty in its highest degree, they made copi- 
ous and ample amends for their subjection, by filling all the interstices 
of their subjects with living images. 

Having determined what is poetry, and who are poets, let us proce(id 
to estimate its effects upon society. 

Poetry is ever accompanied with pleasure: all spirits upon which it falls 
open themselves to receive the wisdom which is mingled with its delight. 
In the infancy of the world, neither poets themselves nor their auditors 
are fully aware of the excellence of poetry: for it acts in a divine and 
unapprehended manner, beyond and above consciousness; and it is re- 
served for future generations to contemplate and measure the miglity 
cause and effect in all the strength and splendour of their union. Even 
in modern times, no living poet ever arrived at the fullness of his fame: 
the jury which sit5 in judgment upon a poet, belonging as he does to 
all time, must be composed of his peers: it must be empanelled by time 
from the selectest of the wise of many generations. A poet is a nightingale, 
who sits in darkness and sings to cheer its own solitude with sweet sounds; 
his auditors are as men entranced by the melody of an unseen musician, 
who feel that they are moved and softened, yet know nt)t wdience or 
why. The poems of Homer and his contemporaries were the delight of 
infant Greece; they were the elements of that social system wliich is tlie 
column upon which all succeeding civilization has reposed. Homer em- 
bodies the ideal perfection of his age in human character^ nor can we 
doubt that those who read his verses were awakened to an ambition of 
becoming like to Achilles, Plector, and Ulysses: the tnilh and beauty of 
friendship, patriotism, and persevering devotion to an object were un- 
veiled to tlieir depths in these immortal creations: the sentiments of the 
auditors must have been refined and enlarged by a sympathy with such 
great and lovely impersonations, until from admiring they imitated, and 
from imitation they identified themselves with the objects of their ad- 
miration. Nor let it be objected that these characters are remote from 
moral perfection, and that they are by no means to be considered as 
edifying patterns for general imitation. Every epoch, und(T names more 
or less specious, has deified its peculiar errors; Revenge is the naked idol 
of the worship of a semi-barbarous age; and Self-deceit is the veiled im- 
age of unknown evil, before which luxury and satiety lie prostrate. But 
a poet considers the vices of his contemporaries as the temporary dress 
in which his creations must be arrayed, and which cover without con- 
cealing the eternal proportions of their beauty. An epic or dramatic per- 
sonage is understood to wear them around his soul, as he may the ancient 
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armour or modem uniform around his body; whilst it is easy to conceive 
a dress more graceful than either. The beauty of the internal nature can- 
not be so far concealed by its accidental vesture, but that the spirit of its 
form shall communicate itself to the very disguise, and indicate the shape 
it hides from the manner in which it is worn. A majestic form and grace- 
ful motions will express themselves through the most barbarous and taste- 
less costume. Few poets of the highest class have chosen to exhibit the 
beauty of their conceptions in its naked truth and splendour; and it is 
doubtful whether the alloy of costume, habit, etc., be not necessary to 
temper this planetary music for mortal ears. 

The whole objection, however, of the immorality of poetry rests upon 
a misconception of the manner in wdiich poetry acts to produce the moral 
improvement of man. Ethical science arranges the elements which poetry 
has created, and propounds schemes and proposes examples of civil and 
domestic life: nor is it for want of admirable doctrines that men hate, and 
despise, and censure, and deceive, and subjugate one another. But poetry 
acts in and diviner manner. It awakens and enlarges the mind 

itself by rendering it the receptacle of a thousand unapprehended com- 
binations of thought. Poetry lifts the veil from the hidden beauty of the 
world, and makes familiar objects be as if they were not familiar; it re- 
produces all that it represents, and the impersonations clothed in its 
Elysian light stand thenceforward in tlie minds of those who have once 
contemplated them as memorials of that gentle and exalted content 
which extends itself over all thoughts and actions with which it coexists. 
The great secret of morals is love; or a going out of oiur own nature, and 
an identification of ourselves with the beautiful whicii (*xists in thought, 
action, or person, not our own. A man, to be greatly good, must imagine 
intensely and comprehensively; he must put himself in the place of an- 
other and of many others; tlic pains and pleasures of his species must 
become his own. The great instrument of moral good is the imagination; 
and poetry administers to the effect by acting upon the cause. Poetry en- 
larges the circnimference of the imagination by replenishing it with 
tlioughts of ever new delight, which have the power of attracting and 
assimilating to their own nature all other thoughts, and which form new 
intervals and interstices whose void for ever craves fresh food. Poetry 
strengthens the faculty whicli is the organ of the moral nature of man, 
in the same manner as exercise strengthens a limb. A poet therefore 
would do ill to embody his own conceptions of right and wrong, which 
are usually those of his place and time, in his poetical creations, which 
participate in neither. By tliis assumption of the inferior office of inter- 
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preting tlie eflFcct, in which perhaps after all he might acquit himself 
but imperfectly, he would resign a glory in tlie participation of the cause. 
There was little danger that Homer, or any of the eternal poets, should 
have so far misunderstood themselves as to have abdicated this tlirone 
of their widest dominion. Tliose in whom the poetical faculty, though 
great, is less intense, as Euripides, Lucan, Tasso, Spenser, have frequently 
afiFected a moral aim, and the effect of their poetry is diminished in 
exact proportion to the degree in which they compel us to advert to tliis 
purpose. 

Horner and tlie cyclic poets were followed at a certain interval by the 
dramatic and lyrical poets of Athens, who flourished contemporaneously 
with all tliat is most perfect in tlie kindred expressions of the poetical 
faculty; architecture, painting, music, the dance, sculpture, pliilosophy, 
and we may add, the forms of civil life. For aldiough the scheme of 
Athenian society was deformed by many imperfections which the poetry 
existing in chivalry and Christianity has erased from tlie habits and in- 
stitutions of modern Europe; yet never at any other period has .so much 
energ)', beauty and virtue been developed, never was blind strength and 
stubborn form so disciplined and rendered subject to the will of man, or 
that will less repugnant to the dictates of the beautiful and the true, as 
during the century which preceded the death of Socrates. Of no other 
epoch in the history of our species have we rec'ords and fragments 
stamped so visibly with the image of the divinity in man. Biit it is poetr}' 
alone, in form, in action, and in language which has rendered this epoch 
memorable alx)ve all others, and the storehouse of examples to everlasting 
time. Foi written poetry existed at that epoch simultaneously with the 
other arts, and it is an idle inquiry to demand which gave and w^hich re- 
ceived the light, which all, as from a common focus, have scattered over 
the darkest periods of succeeding time. We know no more of cause and 
effect tlian a c'onstant conjunction of events: poetry is ever found to co- 
exist with whatever other arts contribute to the happiness and perfection 
of man. I appeal to what has already been established to distinguish be- 
tw'een the cause and the effect. 

It was at the period here adverted to that the drama had its birth; 
and however a succeeding writer may have equalled or sui passed those 
few great specimens of tlie Athenian drama which have been preserved 
to us, it is indisputable that the art itself never was understood or 
practised accx^rding to the tnie philosophy of it as at Athens. For the 
Athenians employed language, action, music, painting, the dance, and 
religious institutions to produce a common effect in the representation of 
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the highest idealisms of passion and of power; each division in the art 
was made perfect in its kind by artists of the most consummate skill, 
and was disciplined into a beautiful proportion and unity one towards 
the otlier. On the modem stage few only of the elements capable of ex- 
pressing the image of the poet's conception are employed at once. We 
have tragedy without music and dancing; and music and dancing with- 
out the higliest impersonations of which they are the fit accompaniment, 
and both without religion and solemnity. Religious institution has indeed 
been usually banished from the stage. Our system of divesting the actor’s 
face of a mask, on which the many expressions appropriated to his dra- 
matic character might be moulded into one permanent and unclimiging 
expression, is favourable only to a partial and inharmonious eflFect; it is 
fit for nothing but a monologue, where all the attention may be dircct(‘d 
to some great master of ideal mimicry. The modem practice of blending 
comedy with tragedy, though liable to great abuse in point of pi act ice, 
is undoubtedly an extension of the dramatic circle; but tlie comedy 
should be as in King Lear, universal, ideal, and sublime. It is perhaps 
(he intervention of (his principle which determines the balance in fa\c)ui 
of King Lear against the Oedipus Ttjrannus or the A^amemnotK or, if vou 
will, the trilogies with which they are connected; unless the intense power 
of the choral poetry, especially that of the latter, should be considered 
as restoring the equilibrium. King Lear, if it can sustain this compaiison, 
may be judged to be the most perfect specimen of the dramatic art exist- 
ing in the world; in spite of the narrow conditions to which the poet was 
subjected by the ignorance of the philosophy of the drama Inch has pre- 
vailed in modern Europe. Calderon, in his religious Autos, has attempted 
to fulfil some of the high conditions of dramatic representations neglected 
by Shakespeare; such as the establishing a relation between the drama 
and religion, and the accommodating them to music and dancing; but be 
omits the obsei-vation of conditions still more important, and more is lost 
than gained by the substitution of the rigidly defined and ever-repeated 
idealisms of a distorted superstition for the living impersonations of (lie 
truth of human passions. 

But I digiess. The connection of scenic exhibitions with the improve- 
ment or corruption of the manners of men has been univers.dlv letog- 
nized: in other words, the presence or absence of poetry, in its most 
perfect and universal foim, has been found to be connected with good 
and evil in conduct or habit. The corruption which has been imputed 
to the drama as an eflFect begins when the poetry employed in its con- 
stitution ends: I appeal to the history of manners whether the periods of 
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the growth of the one and tlie decline of the other have not corresponded 
with an exactness equal to any example of moral cause and effect. 

The drama at Athens, or wheresoever else it may have approached to 
its perfection, ever coexisted with the moral and intellectual greatness of 
the age. The tragedies of the Athenian poets are as mirrors in which the 
spectator beholds himself, under a thin disguise of circumstance, stripped 
of all but that ideal perfection and energy which every one feels to be 
the internal type of all that he loves, admires, and would become. The 
imagination is enlarged by a sympathy with pains and passions so mighty 
that they distend in their conception the capacity of that by which they 
are conceived; the good affections are strengthened by pity, indignation, 
terror and sorrow; and an exalted calm is prolonged from the satiety of 
this high exercise of them into the tumult of familiar life; even crime is 
disarmed of half its horror and all its contagion by being represcnt(*d as 
the fatal consequence of the unfathomable agencies of nature; error is 
thus divested of its wilfulness; men can no longer cherish it as th(‘ crea- 
tion of their choice. In the drama of the highest order there is little food 
for censure or hatred; it teaches rather self-knowledge and self-respect. 
Neither the eye nor the mind can see itself, unless reflected upcm that 
which it resembles. The drama, so long as it continues to cxpiess poetry, 
is a prismatic and many-sided mirror, which collects the brightr‘st rays 
of human nature and divides and reproduces them from the simplicity of 
these elementary forms, and touches them with majesty and beauty, and 
multiplies all that it reflects, and endows it with the power of propagating 
its like wherever it may fall.' 

But in periods of the decay of social life, the drama sympathizes witli 
that decay. Tragedy becomes a cold imitation of the form of the great 
masterpieces of antiquity, divested of all harmonious accompaniment of 
the kindred arts; and often the very form misunderstood, or a weak at- 
tempt to teach certain doctrines, which the writer considers as moral 
truths; and which are usually no more than specious flatteries of some 
gross vice or weakness, with which the author, in common with his audi- 
tors, are infected. Hence what has been called the classical and domestic 
drama. Addison's Cato is a specimen of the one; and would it were not 
superfluous to cite examples of the otherl To such purposes poetry can- 
not be made subservient. Poetry is a sword of lightning, ever unsheathed, 
which consumes the scabbard that would contain it. And thus we observe 
that all dramatic writings of this nature are unimaginative in a singular 
degree; they affect sentiment and passion, which, divested of imagina- 
tion, are other names for caprice and appetite. The period in our own 
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history of the grossest degradation of the drama is the reign of Charles II, 
wlicn all forms in which poetry had been accustomed to be expressed 
became hymns to the triumph of kingly power over liberty and virtue. 
Milton stood alone illuminating an age unwortliy of lum. At such periods 
the calculating principle pervades all the forms of dramatic exhibition, 
and poetry ceases to be expressed upon them. Comedy loves its ideal 
universality: wit succeeds to humour; we laugh from self-complacency 
and triumph, instead of pleasure; malignity, sarcasm, and contempt suc- 
ceed to sympathetic merriment; we hardly laugh, but we smile. Obscen- 
ity, which is ever blasphemy against the divine beauty in life, becomes, 
from the very veil which it assumes, more active if less disgusting: it is 
a monster for which the corniption of society for ever brings forth new 
food, which it devours in secret. 

TIk' drama being that form under which a greater number of modes 
of expression of poetry are susceptible of being combined than any other, 
the connection of poetry and scK'ial good is more observable in the drama 
(ban in whatever other form. And it is indisputable* that the highest per- 
fection of human societ)' has ever corresponded w'ith the highest dramatic 
('vc elleuce; and that the corniption or the extinction of the drama in a 
nation whc*re it has once flourished is a mark of a corruption of manners, 
and an (Extinction of the energies which sustain the soul of social life. But, 
as Mac'hiavc’lli savs of political institutions, that life may be preserved 
and renewed, if men should arise capable of bringing back the drama 
to its principles. And this is true with respect to poetry in its most ex- 
t(*nd(*cl sense: all language, institution and form rc*quire not only to be 
procluc'ed but to be sustained: the office and character of a poet partici- 
patcjs in the divine nature as regards providence, no less than as regards 
creation. 

Civil w'ar, the spoils of Asia, and the fatal predominance first of the 
Macedonian, and then of the Roman arms, were so many symbols of the 
extinction or suspension of the creative faculty in Greece. The bucolic 
writers, who found patronage under the lettered tyrants of Sic'ily and 
Egypt, were the latest representatives of its most glorious reign. Their 
poetry is intensely melodious; like the odour of the tuberose, it overcomes 
and sickc*ns the spirit with excess of sweetness; whilst the poetry of the 
preccxling age was as a meadow-gale of June, which mingles the fragrance 
of all the flowers of the field, and adds a quickening and hannonizing 
spirit of its own which endows the sense witli a power of sustaining its 
extreme delight. The bucolic and erotic delicacy in written poetry is 
correlative with that softness in statuary, music, and the kindred arts, 
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and even in manners and institutions, which distinguished the epoch to 
which I now refer. Nor is it the poetical faculty itself, or any misapplica- 
tion of it, to which this want of harmony is to be imputed. An equal sensi- 
bility to the influence of the senses and the aflFections is to be found in 
the writings of Homer and Sophocles: the former, especially, has clothed 
sensual and pathetic images with irresistible attractions. The superiority 
in these to succeeding writers consists in the presence of those thoughts 
which belong to the inner faculties of our nature, not in the absence of 
those which are connected with the external: their incomparable perfec- 
tion consists in a harmony of the union of all. It is not what the erotic 
poets have, but what they have not, in which their imperfection consists. 
It is not inasmuch as they were poets, but inasmuch as they w ere not 
poets, that they can be considered with any plausibility as connected 
with the corruption of their age. Had that corruption availed so as to 
extinguish in them the sensibility to pleasure, passion, and natural scen- 
ery, which is imputed to them as an imperfection, tlie last triumph of 
evil would have been achieved. 

For the end of social corruption is to destroy all sensibility to pleasure; 
and, therefore, it is corruption. It begins at the imagination and the in- 
tellect as at the core, and distributes itself thence as a paralysing venom, 
tlirough the affections into the very appetites, until all become a torpid 
mass in which hardly sense survives. At the approach of such a period, 
poetry ever addresses itself to those faculties which are the last to be 
destroyed, and its voice is heard, like tlie footsteps of Astiaea, departing 
from the world. Poetry ever communicates all the pleasure uhich men 
are capable of receiving: it is ever still the light of life; the source of what- 
ever of beautiful or generous or true can have place in an evil time. It 
will readily be confessed that those among the luxurious citizens of Syra- 
cuse and Alexandria, who were delighted with the poems of Theocritus, 
were less cold, cruel, and sensual than the remnant of their tribe. But 
corruption must utterly have destroyed the fabric of human society before 
poetry can ever cease. The sacred links of tliat chain have never been 
entirely disjoined, which descending through the minds of many men is 
attached to those great minds, whence as from a magnet the invisible 
effluence is sent forth, which at once connects, animates, and sustains the 
life of all. It is the faculty which contains within itself the seeds at once 
of its own and of social renovation. And let us not circumscribe the effec'ts 
of the bucolic and erotic poetry within the limits of the sensibility of 
those to whom it was addressed. They may have perceived the beauty 
of those immortal compositions simply as fragments and isolated portions; 
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those who are more finely organized, or born in a happier age, may recog- 
nize them as episodes to that great poem which all poets, like the co- 
operating thoughts of one great mind, have built up since the beginning 
of the world. 

The same revolutions within a narrower sphere had place in ancient 
Rome; but the actions and forms of its social life never seem to have 
been perfectly saturated with the poetical element. The Romans appear 
to have considered the Greeks as the selectest treasuries of the selectest 
forms of manners and of nature, and to have abstained from creating in 
measured language, sculpture, music, or architecture anything which 
might bear a particular relation to their own condition, whilst it should 
bear a general one to the universal constitution of the world. But we judge 
from partial evidence, and we judge perhaps partially. Ennius, Varro, 
Pac'uvius, and Accius, all great poets, have been lost. Lucretius is in the 
highest, and Virgil in a very high sense, a creator. The chosen delicacy of 
expressions of the latter are as a mist of light which conceal from us tlie in- 
tense and exceeding truth of his conceptions of nature. Livy is instinct 
with poetry. Yet Horace, Catullus, Ovid, and generally die other great 
writers of the Virgilian age saw man and nature in the mirror of Greece. 
The institutions also, and the religion of Rome, were less poetical than 
those of Greece, as the shadow is less vivid than the substance. Hence 
poetry in Rome seemed to follow, rather than accompany, the perfection 
of political and domestic society. The true poetry of Rome lived in its 
institutions; for whatever of beautiful, true, and majestic they contained 
could have sprung only from tlie faculty which creates the order in which 
they consist. The life of Camillus; the death of Regulus; the expectation 
of the senators, in their godlike state, of the victorious Gauls; the refusal 
of the republic to make peace with Hannibal after the battle of Cannae 
were not the consequences of a refined calculation of the probable per- 
sonal advantage to result from such a rhythm and order in the shows of 
life to those v\ho were at once the poets and the actors of these immortal 
dramas. The imagination beholding the beauty of this order created it 
out of itself according to its own idea; tlie consequence was empire, and 
tlie rewiird everlasting fame. These things are not the less poetry, quia 
carent Date sacra [because they lack a poet]. They are the episode^s of 
that cyclic poem written by Time upon the memories of men. The Past, 
like an inspired rhapsodist, fills tlie theatre of everlasting generations 
with their harmony. 

At length the ancient system of religion and manners had fulfilled the 
circle of its evolutions. And tlie world would have falhm into utter an- 
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archy and darkness, but that there were found poets among the authors 
of the Christian and chivalric systems of manners and religion, who 
created forms of opinion and action never before conceived; which, 
copied into the imaginations of men, became as generals to the be- 
wildered armies of their thoughts. It is foreign to the present purpose to 
touch upon the evil produced by these systems: except that we protest, 
on the ground of tlie principles already established, tliat no portion of it 
can be attributed to the poetry they contain. 

It is probable that the poetry of Moses, Job, David, Solomon, and Isaiah 
had produced a great effect upon the mind of Jesus and his disciples. The 
scattered fragments preserved to us by the biographers of this extraor- 
dinary person are all instinct with the most vivid poetry. But his doctrines 
seem to have been quickly distorted. At a certain period after the prev- 
alence of a system of opinions founded upon those promulgated by him, 
the three forms into which Plato had distributed the faculties of mind 
underw^ent a sort of apotheosis, and became the object of the worship of 
the civilized world. Here it is to be confessed that “Light thickens,” and 

. . . the crow makes wing to the rooky wood. 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowse; 

Wliilcs night’s black agents to their preys do rouse.* 

But mark how beautiful an order has sprung from the dust and blood of 
this fierce chaosl how the world, as from a resurrection, balancing itself on 
the golden wings of knowledge and of hope, has reassumed its yet un- 
wearied flight into the heaven of time. Listen to the music, unheard by 
outward ears, which is as a ceaseless and invisible wind, nourishing its 
everlasting course with strength and swiftness. 

The poetry in the doctrines of Jesus, and tlie mythology and institutions 
of the Celtic conquerors of the Roman empire, outlived the darkness and 
the convulsions connected with their growth aqd victory, and blended 
themselves in a new fabric of manners and opinion. It is an error to im- 
pute the ignorance of the dark ages to the Christian doctrines or the 
predominance of the Celtic nations. Whatever of evil their agencies may 
have contained sprang from the extinction of the poetical principle, con- 
nected with the progress-of despotism and superstition. Men, from causes 
too intricate to be here discussed, had become insensible and selfish; their 
own will had become feeble, a/id yet they were its slaves, and thence the 
slaves of the will of others; but fear, avarice, cruelty, and fraud character- 

a. Macbeth, act iii, scene a. Great Books of the Western World, Vol. 27, p. 297 [EcL], 
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ized a race amongst whom no one was to be found capable of creating in 
form, language, or institution. The moral anomalies of such a state of so- 
ciety are not justly to be charged upon any class of events immediately 
connected with them, and those events are most entitled to our approba- 
tion which could dissolve it most expeditiously. It is unfortunate for those 
who cannot distinguish words from thoughts that many of these anomalies 
have been incorporated into our popular religion. 

It was not until the eleventh century that the eflFects of the poetry of 
the Christian and chivalric systems began to manifest themselves. The 
principle of equality had been discovered and applied by Plato in his 
Republic as the theoretical rule of the mode in which the materials of 
pleasure and of power, produced by the common skill and labour of 
human beings, ought to be distributed among them. The limitations of this 
Rile were asserted by him to be determined only by the sensibility of 
each, or the utility to result to all. Plato, following the doctrines of 
Timaeus and Pythagoras, taught also a moral and intellectual system of 
doctrine < u'^prehending at once the past, the present, and the future 
condition of man. Jesus divulged the sacred and eternal truths contained 
in these views to mankind, and Christianity, in its abstract purity, became 
the exoteric expression of the esoteru* doctrines of the poetry and wisdom 
of anti(juity. The incorporation of the Celtic nations with the exhausted 
population of the south impressed upon it the figure of the poetry existing 
in their mythology and institutions. The result was a sum of the action 
and reaction of all the causes included in it; for it may be assumed as a 
maxim that no nation or religion can supersede any other without in- 
corporating into itself a portion of that which it supersedes. The abolition 
of personal and domestic slavery, and the emancipation of women from a 
great part of the degrading restraints of antiquity, were among the 
consequences of these events. 

The abolition of personal slavery is the basis of the highest political 
hope that it can enter into the mind of man to conceive. The freedom of 
women produced the poetry of sexual love. Love became a rehgion, the 
idols of whose worship were ever present. It was as if the statues of 
Apollo and the Muses had been endowed with life and motion, and had 
walked forth among their worshippers; so that earth became peopled by 
the inhabitants of a diviner world. The familiar appearance and proceed- 
ings of life became wonderful and heavenly, and a paradise was created 
as out of the wrecks of Eden. And as this creation itself is poetry, so its 
creators were poets; and language was the instrument of their art: 
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Galeotto fu il libro, e chi lo scrisse [Galeotto was the book, and he who 
wrote it].* The Proven5al Trouv^res, or inventors, preceded Petrarch, 
whose verses are as spells, which unseal the inmost enchanted fountains 
of the delight which is in the grief of love. It is impossible to feel them 
without becoming a portion of that beauty which we contemplate: it wore 
superfluous to explain how the gentleness and elevation of mind con- 
nected with these sacred emotions can render men more amiable, more 
generous and wise, and lift them out of the dull vapours of the little 
world of self, Dante understood the secret things of love even more than 
Petrarch. His Vita Nuova is an inexhaustible fountain of purity of senti- 
ment and language; it is the idealized history of that period, and those 
intervals of his life which were dedicated to love. His apotheosis to 
Beatrice in Paradise, and the gradations of his own love and her loveliness, 
by which as by steps he feigns himself to have ascended to the throne of 
the Supreme Cause, is the most glorious imagination of modern poetry. 
The aciitest critics have justly reversed the judgment of the vulgar, and 
the order of tlie great acts of the Divitia Commedia, in the measure of 
the admiration which they accord to the Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. 
The latter is a perpetual hymn of everlasting love. Love, which found a 
worthy poet in Plato alone of all the ancients, has been celebrated by a 
chorus of the greatest writers of the renovated world; and the music has 
penetrated tlie caverns of society, and its echoes still drown the disso- 
nance of arms and superstition. At successive intervals, Ariosto, Tasso, 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Calderdn, Rousseau, and the great writers of our 
own age have celebrated the dominion of love, planting as it were tro- 
phies in the human mind of that sublimest victory over sensuality and 
forc'e. The true relation borne to each other by the sexes into which human 
kind is distributed has become less misunderstood; and if the error which 
confounded diversity with inequality of the powers of the two sexes has 
been partially recognized in the opinions and institutions of modern Eu- 
rope, we owe this great benefit to the worship of which chivalry was the 
law, and poets the prophets. 

The poetry of Dante may be considered as the bridge thrown ovtv 
the stream of time, which unites the modern and ancient world. The 
distorted notions of invisible things which Dante and his rival Milton 
have idealized, are merely the mask and the mantle in which t}iese great 

3. From the episode of Paolo and Francesca in Dante’s Hell (see Great Books of the 
Western World, Vol. 21, pp. 7-8). Their love was instigated by their reading the 
story of Galahad’s ( Gallehaut’s ) bringing together Lancelot ana Guenevere in tlie 
Arthurian romance [Ed.]. 
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poets walk through eternity enveloped and disguised. It is a difficult 
question to determine how far they were conscious of tlie distinction 
which must have subsisted in their minds l)etween their own creeds and 
tliat of the people. Dante at least appears to wish to mark the full extent 
of it by placing Riphaeus, whom Virgil calls fustissimns unm [the most 
upright], in Paradise, and observing a most poetical caprice in his dis- 
tribution of rewards and punishments. And Milton's poem contains within 
itself a philosophical refutation of that system of which, by a strange 
and natural antithesis, it has been a chief popular support. Nothing can 
exceed the energy and magnificence of the character of Satan as ex- 
pressed in Paradise Lost. It is a mistake to suppose that he could ever 
have been intended for the popular personification of evil. Implacable 
hate, patient cunning, and a sleepless refinement of device to inflict the 
extrernest anguish on an enemy, these things are evil; and, although 
venial in a slave, are not to be forgiven in a tyrant; although redeemed 
by much that ennobles his defeat in one subdued, are marked by all 
(l\at dishonours his conquest in the victor. Milton's Devil as a moral being 
is as far superior to his God as one who perseveres in some purpose 
which he has conceived to be excellent in spite of adversity and torture 
is to one who in the cold security of undoubted triumph inflicts the most 
lionible revenge upon his enemy not from any mistaken notion of 
inducing him to repent of a perseverance in enmity but with the al- 
lege<l design of exasperating him to deserve new torments. Milton has 
so far \aolated the popular creed (if this shall be judged to be a vio- 
lation ) as to have alleged no superiority of moral virtue to his God over 
his Devil. And this bold neglec't of a direct moral purpose is the most 
decisive proof of the supremacy of Milton's genius. He mingled as it were 
the elements of human nature as colours upon a .single palette, and 
arranged them in the c'omposition of his great picture according to the 
laws of epic truth, that is, according to the laws of that principle by 
which a series of actions of the external universe and of intelligent and 
ethical beings is calculated to excite the sympathy of succeeding gen- 
erations of mankind. The Divitia Commedia and Paradise Lost have 
conferred upon modem mythologj' a systematic form; and when change 
and time shall have added one more superstition to the mass of those 
which have arisen and di'cayed upon the earth, commentators will be 
learnedly employed in elucidating the religion of ancestral Europe, only 
not utterly forgotten because it will have been stamped with tlie eternity 
of genius. 

Homer was the first and Dante the second epic poet: that is, the 
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second poet, the series of whose creations bore a defined and intelligible 
relation to the knowledge and sentiment and religion of the age in wfiich 
he lived, and of the ages which followed it: developing itself in corre- 
spondence with their development. For Lucretius had limed the wings 
of his swift spirit in, the dregs of the sensible world; and Virgil, with a 
modesty that ill became his genius, had aflFected the fame of an imitator, 
even whilst he created anew all that he copied; and none among the 
flock of mock-birds, though their notes are sweet, Apollonius Rhodius, 
Quintus Calaber, Smymaeus, Nonnus, Lucan, Statius, or Claudian, have 
sought even to fulfil a single condition of epic truth. Milton was the third 
epic poet. For if the title of epic in its highest sense be refused to the 
Aeneid, still less can it be conceded to the Orlando Furioso, the Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata, Os Lusiadas [the Lusiad\, or the Faerie Queene. 

Dante and Milton were both deeply penetrated with the ancient 
religion of the civilized world; and its spirit exists in their poetry prob- 
ably in the same proportion as its forms survived in the unreformed wor- 
ship of modern Europe. The one preceded and the other followed the 
Reformation at almost equal intervals. Dante was the first religious re- 
former, and Luther surpassed him rather in the rudeness and acrimony 
than in the boldness of his censures, of papal usurpation. Dante was the 
first awakener of entranced Europe; he created a language, in itself 
music and persuasion, out of a chaos of inharmonious barbarisms. He 
was the congregator of those great spirits who presided ov6?r the resur- 
rection of learning; the Lucifer of that starry flock which in the thirteenth 
century shone forth from republican Italy, as from a heaven, into tlie 
darkness of the benighted world. His very words are instinct with spirit; 
each is as a spark, a burning atom of inextinguishable thought; and many 
yet lie covered in the ashes of their birth, and pregnant with a lightning 
which has yet found no conductor. All high poetry is infinite; it is as the 
first acorn, which contained all oaks potentially. Veil after veil may be 
undrawn, and the inmost naked beauty of the meaning never exposed. 
A great poem is a fountain for ever overflowing with the waters of wisdom 
and delight; and after one person and one age has exhausted all of its 
divine effluence which their peculiar relations enable them to share, 
another and yet another* succeeds, and new relations are ever developed, 
the source of an unforeseen and an unconceived delight. 

The age immediately succeeding to that of Dante, Petrarch, and Boc- 
caccio was characterized by a revival of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tec'ture. Chaucer caught the sacred inspiration, and the superstructure of 
English literature is based upon the materials of Italian invention. 
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But let us not be betrayed from a defence into a critical history of 
poetry and its influence on society. Be it enough to have pointed out the 
effects of poets, in the large and true sense of the word, upon their own 
and all succeeding times. 

But poets have been challenged to resign tlie civic crown to reason ers 
and mechanists on another plea. It is admitted that the exercise of the 
imagination is most delightful, but it is alleged that that of reason is more 
useful. Let us examine, as the grounds of this distinction, what is here 
meant by utility. Pleasure or good, in a general sense, is that which the 
consciousness of a sensitive and intelligent being seeks, and in which, 
when found, it acquiesces. There are two kinds of pleasure, one durable, 
universal, and permanent; the other transitory and particular. Utility may 
either express the means of producing the former or the latter. In the 
former sense, whatever strengthens and purifies the affections, enlarges 
the imagination, and adds spirit to sense is useful. But a narrower meaning 
may be assigned to the word utility, confining it to express that which 
banislics the importunity of the wants of our animal nature, the surround- 
ing men with security of life, the dispersing the grosser delusions of 
superstition, and the conciliating such a degree of mutual forbearance 
among men as may consist with the motives of personal advantage. 

Undoublc'dly the promoters of utility, in this limited sense, have their 
appointed office in society. They follow the footsteps of poets, and copy 
the sketches of their creations into the book of common life. They make 
space, and give time. Their exertions are of the highest value, so long 
as they confine their administration of the concerns of the inferior powers 
of our nature within the limits due to the superior ones. But while the 
sceptic destroys gross superstitions, let him spare to deface, as some of 
the French wTiters have defaced, the eternal truths charactered upon 
the imaginations of men. Wliilst the mechanist abridges, and the political 
economist combines, labour, let them beware that their speculations, for 
want of correspondence with those first principles which belong to the 
imagination, do not tend, as they have in modern England, to exasperate 
at once the extremes of luxury and want. They have exemplified the 
saying, “To him that hath, more shall be given; and from him that hath 
not, the little that he hath shall be taken away.” The rich have become 
richer, and the poor have become poorer; and the vessel of the state is 
driven between the Scylla and Chary bdis of anarchy and despotism. Such 
are the effects which must ever flow from an unmitigated exercise of the 
calculating faculty. 

It is difficult to define pleasure in its highest sense; the definition in- 
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volving a number of apparent paradoxes. For, from an inexplicable defect 
of harmony in the constitution of human nature, the pain of the inferior is 
frequently connected with the pleasures of the superior portions of our 
being. Sorrow, terror, anguish, despair itself are often the chosen ex- 
pressions of an approximation to the highest good. Our sympathy in 
tragic fiction depends on this principle; tragedy delights by affording a 
shadow of that pleasure which exists in pain. This is the source also of 
the melancholy which is inseparable from the sweetest melody. The 
pleasure that is in sorrow is sweeter than the pleasure of pleasirre itself. 
And hence the saying, “It is better to go to the house of mourning than to 
the house of mirth.” Not that this highest species of pleasure is necessarily 
linked with pain. The delight of love and friendship, the ecstasy of the 
admiration of nature, the joy of the perception and sHll more of the crea- 
tion of poetry is often wholly unalloyed. 

Tlie production and assurance of pleasure in this highest sense is true 
utility. Those who produce and preserve this pleasure are poets or pcx'ti- 
cal philosophers. 

The exertions of Locke, Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire, Rousseau,* and their 
disciples, in favour of oppressed and deluded humanity, are entitled to 
the gratitude of mankind. Yet it is easy to calculate the degree of moral 
and intellectual improvement which the world would have exhibited had 
they never lived. A little more nonsense would have been talked for a 
century or two; and perhaps a few more men, women, and children 
burnt as heretics. We might not at this moment have been congratulating 
each other on the abolition of the Inquisition in Spain. But it exceeds all 
imagination to conceive what would have been the moral condition of 
the world if neither Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Chaucer, Shakespeaie, 
Calderon, Bacon, nor Milton had ever existed, if Raphael and Michel- 
angelo had never been bom; if the Hebrew poetry had never been trans- 
lated; if a revival of the study of Greek literature had never taken place; 
if no monuments of ancient sculpture had been handed down to us; 
and if the poetry of the religion of the ancient world had been extin- 
guished together with its belief. The human mind could never, except 
by the intervention of these excitements, have been awakened to the 
invention of the grosser sciences, and that application of analytical rea- 
soning to the aberrations of society, which it is now attempted to exalt 
over the direc‘t expression of the inventive and creative faculty itself. 

We have more moral, political, and historical wisdom than we know 

4. Although Rousseau h«is been thus classed, he was es.sentially a poet. The others, 

even Voltaire, were mere rcasoners. 
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how to reduce into practice; we have more scientific and economical 
knowledge than can be accommodated to the just distribution of the 
produce which it multiplies. The poetry, in these systems of thought, is 
concealed by the accumulation of facets and calculating processes. There 
is no want of knowledge respecting what is wisest and best in morals, 
government, and political economy, or at least what is wiser and better 
than what men now practise and endure. But we let “7 dare not wait 
upon / would, like the poor cat in the adage.” We want the creative 
faculty to imagine that which we know; we want the generous impulse 
to act that which we imagine; we want the poetry of life; our calculations 
have outrun conception; we have eaten more than we can digest. The 
cultivation of those sciences which have enlarged the limits of the empire 
of man over the external world has, for want of the poetical faculty, 
piopOTtionally circumscribed tliosc of the internal world; and man, having 
enslaved the elements, remains himself a slave. To what but a cultivation 
of the mechanical arts in a degree clisproportioned to the presence of the 
cieative facuhv which is the basis of all knowledge, is to be attributed 
llu' abuse of all invention for abridging and combining labour, to the 
('xas’jieralion of the inequality of mankind? From what other cause has it 
atiscm that the di.scoveries which should have lightened have added a 
vveiglit to the curse imposed on Adam? Poetry, and the principle of Self, 
of which money is the visible incarnation, are the God and Mammon of 
tin* world. 

The functions of the poetical faculty are twofold; by one it creatc^s 
newv materials of knowledge, and power, and pleasure; by the other it 
engenders in the mind a desire to reproduce and ariange them aexurd- 
ing to a certain ihythm and order, which may be called the beautiful 
and the goexi. The cultivation of poetry is never more to be desired than 
at pc'riods when, from an excess of the selfish and calculating principle, 
the accumulation of the materials of external life e.xceed the quantity' of 
the power of assimilating them to the internal laws of human nature. The 
body has then become tex) iinwieldv for that w'hich animates it. 

Poetry is indeed sometliing divine. It is at once the centre and circum- 
ference of knowledge; it is that which cmnpreliends all science, and that 
to which all science must be referred. It is at the same time the root and 
blossom of all other systems of thought; it is that from which all spring, 
and that which adorns all, and that which, if blighted, denies the fruit 
and the seed, and witliliolds from the barren world the nourishment 
and the succession of the scions of the tree of life. It is the perfect and 
consummate surface and bloom of all things; it is as the odour and the 
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colour of the rose to the texture of the elements which compose it, as the 
form and splendour of unfaded beauty to the secrets of anatomy and 
corruption. What were virtue, love, patriotism, friendship — what were 
the scenery of this beautiful universe which we inhabit; what were our 
consolations on this side of the grave — and what were our aspirations 
beyond it, if poetry did not ascend to bring light and fire from those 
eternal regions where the owl-winged faculty of calculation dare not ever 
soar? Poetry is not like reasoning, a power to be exerted according to the 
determination of the will. A man cannot say, ‘1 will c'ompose poetry.” The 
greatest poet even cannot say it; for the mind in creation is as a fading 
coal, which some invisible influence, like an inconstant wind, awakens to 
transitory brightness; this power arises from within, like the colour of 
a flower which fades and changes as it is developed, and the conscious 
portions of our nature are unprophetic either of its approach or its de- 
parture. Could this influence be durable in its original purity and force, 
it is impossible to predict the greatness of the results; but when composi- 
tion begins, inspiration is already on the decline, and the most glorious 
poetry that has ever been communicated to the world is probably a feeble 
shadow of the original conceptions of the poet. I appeal to the greatest 
poets of the present day whether it is not an error to asscTt that the 
finest passages of poetry are produced by labour and study. The toil and 
the delay recommended by critics can be justly interpreted to mean no 
more than a careful observation of the inspired moments, ancTan artificial 
connection of the spaces between their suggestions, by the intertexture 
of conventional expressions; a necessity only imposed by the limitedness 
of the poetical faculty itself: for Milton conceived the Paradise Lost as a 
whole before he exec*uted it in portions. We have his own authority also 
for the muse having ‘"dictated” to him the “unpremeditated song.” And 
let this be an answer to those who would allege the fifty-six various read- 
ings of the first line of the Orlando Furioso. Compositions so produced are 
to poetry what mosaic is to painting. The instinct and intuition of the 
poetical faculty is still more observable in the plastic and pictorial arts: a 
great statue or picture grows under the power of the artist as a child in 
the mother s womb; and the very mind which directs the hands in forma- 
tion is incapable of accounting to itself for the origin, the gradations, or 
the media of the process. 

Poetry is the record of the best and happiest moments of the happiest 
and best minds. We are aware of evanescent visitations of thought and 
feeling, sometimes associated with place or person, sometimes regarding 
our own mind alone, and always arising unforeseen and departing un- 
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bidden, but elevating and delightful beyond all expression: so that even 
in the desire and the regret they leave, there cannot but be pleasure, 
participating as it does in the nature of its object. It is as it were the in- 
terpenetration of a diviner nature through our own; but its footsteps are 
like those of a wind over the sea, which the morning calm erases, and 
whose traces remain only, as on the wrinkled sand wliich paves it. These 
and corresponding conditions of being are experienced principally by 
those of the most delicate sensibility and the most enlarged imagination; 
and the state of mind produced by them is at war with every base desire. 
The enthusiasm of virtue, love, patriotism, and friendship is essentially 
linked with such emotions; and whilst they last, self appears as what it is, 
an atom to a universe. Poets are not only subject to these experiences as 
spirits of the most refined organization, but they can colour all that they 
combine with the evanescent hues of this ethereal world; a word, a trait 
in the representation of a scene or a passion will touch the enchanted 
chord, and reanimate, in those who have ever experienced those emotions, 
the sleeping, cold, the buried image of the past. Poetry thus makes 
immortal all that is best and most beautiful in the world; it arrests the 
vanishing apparitions which haunt the interlunations of life, and veiling 
them, or in language or in fonn, sends them forth among mankind, bear- 
ing sweet news of kindred joy to those with whom their sisters abide" — 
abide, because there is no portal of expression from the caverns of the 
spirit which they inhabit into the universe of things. Poetry redt^ems from 
decay the visitations of the divinity in man. 

Poetry turns all things to loveliness; it exalts the beauty of that which is 
most beautiful, and it adds beauty to that which is most deformed; it 
marries exultation and horror, grief and pleasure, eternity and change; it 
subdues to union, under its light yoke, all irreconcilable things. It trans- 
mutes all that it touches, and every form moving within the radiance of 
its presence is changed by wondrous sympathy to an incarnation of the 
spirit which it breathes: its secret alchemy turns to potable gold the 
poisonous waters which flow from death through life; it strips the veil of 
familiarity from the world, and lays bare the naked and sleeping beauty, 
which is the spirit of its forms. 

All things exist as they are perceived; at least in relation to tlie per- 
cipient. 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 

But poetry defeats tlie curse which binds us to be subjected to the acci- 
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dent of surrounding impressions. And whether it spreads its own figured 
curtain, or withdraws life’s dark veil from before the scene of things, it 
equally creates for us a being within oiu- being. It makes us the inhabitant 
of a world to which the fjuniliar world is a chaos. It reproduces the com- 
mon universe of which we are portions and percipients, and it purges 
from our inward sight the film of familiarity which obscures from us the 
w^onder of our being. It compels us to feel that which we perceive, and to 
imagine that which we know. It creates anew the universe, after it has 
been annihilated in our minds by the recurrence of impressions blunted 
by reiteration. It justifies the bold and true word of Tasso: Non merita 
nome di creatore. sc non Iddio ed il Poeta [No one deserves the name of 
creator except God and the Poet]. 

A poet, as he is the author to others of the highest wisdom, pleasure, 
virtue and glory, so he ought personally to be the happiest, the best, 
the wisest, and the most illustrious of men. As to his glory, let tinje be 
challenged to declare whether the fame of any other inslitutor of human 
life be comparable to that of a poet. That he is the wisest, the happiest, 
and the best, inasmuch as he is a poet, is eipially inconlro\ eitible: the 
greatest poets have been men of the most spotless virtiuN of the most 
consummate prudence, and, if we would look into the interior of their 
lives, the most fortunate of men: and the exceptions, as they regard those 
who possessed the poetic faculty in a high yet inb iior degree, will be 
found on consideration to confirm rather than dcstioy the rule-; Let us for 
a moment stoop to the arbitration of popular breath, and usurping and 
uniting in our own persons the incompatible characters of accuser, wit- 
ness, judge and executioner, let us dec ide without trial, testimony, or form 
that certain motives of those who are “there sitting where we dare not 
soar” are reprehensible. Let us assume that Homer was a drunkard, that 
Virgil was a flattercT, that Horace w'as a coward, that Tasso was a mad- 
man, that Bacon w'as a speculator, that Raphael was a libertine, that 
Spenser was a poet laureate. It is inconsistent wifh this division of our 
subject to cite living poets, but posterity has done ample justice to the 
great names now referred to. Their errors have been weighed and found 
to have been dust in the balance; if their sins weie as scarlet, they are 
now white as snow: they^have been washed in the blood of the mediator 
and redeemer, time. Observe in what a ludicrous chaos the imputations 
of real or fictitious crime have been confuscHl in the contemporary calum- 
nies against poetry and poets; consider liow' little is, as it appears — or ap- 
pears as it is; look to your own motives, and judge not, lest ye be judged. 

Poetry, as has been said, differs in this respect from logic, that it is not 
subject to the control of the active powers of the mind, and that its birth 
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and recurrence have no necessary connection with the consciousness or 
will. It is presumptuous to determine that these are the necessary condi- 
tions of all mental causation, when mental effects are experienced insus- 
ceptible of being referred to them. The frequent recurrence of the poeti- 
cal power, it is obvious to suppose, may produce in the mind a habit of 
order and harmony correlative with its own nature and with its effects 
upon other minds. But in the intervals of inspiration, and they may be 
frequent without being durable, a poet becomes a man, and is abandoned 
to the sudden reflux of the influences under which others habitually live. 
But as he is more delicately organized than other men, and sensible to 
pain and pleasure, both his own and that of others, in a degree unknown 
to them, he will avoid the one and pursue the other with an ardour pro- 
portioned to this difference. And he renders himself obnoxious to cal- 
umny, when he neglects to observe the circumstances under which these 
objects of universal pursuit and flight have disguised themselves in one 
another’s garments. 

But therp is* ’nothing necessarily evil in this error, and thus cruelty, envy, 
revenge, avarice, and the passions purely evil have never formed any por- 
tion of the popular imputations on the lives of poets. 

I have thought it most favourable to the cause of truth to set down these 
remarks according to the order in which they were suggested to my mind, 
by a consideration of the subject itself, instead of observing the formality 
of a polemical reply; but if the view which they contain be just, they 
will be found to involve a refutation of the arguers against poetry, so far 
at least as regards the first division of the subject. I can readily conjec- 
ture what should have moved the gall of some learned and intelligent 
writers who quarrel with certain versifiers; I, like them, confess myself un- 
willing to be stunned by the Theseids of the hoarse Codri of the day. 
Bavins and Mae\dus undoubtedly are, as they ever w’ere, insufferable 
persons. But it belongs to a philosophical critic to distinguish rather than 
confound. 

The first part of these remarks has related to poetry in its elements and 
principles: and it has been shown, as well as the narrow limits assigned 
them would permit, that what is called poetry in a restricted sense has a 
common source with all other forms of order and of beauty, according to 
which the materials of human life are susceptible of being arranged, and 
which is poetry in an universal sense. 

The second part will have for its object an application of these prin- 
ciples to tlie present state of the cultivation of poetry, and a defence of 
the attempt to idealize the modern forms of manners and opinions, and 
compel them into a subordination to the imaginative and creative faculty. 
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For the literature of England, an energetic development of which has 
ever preceded or accompanied a great and free development of the 
national will, has arisen as it were from a new birth. In spite of the low- 
thoiighted envy which would undervalue contemporary merit, our own 
will be a memorable age in intellectual achievements, and we live among 
such philosophers and poets as surpass beyond comparison any who have 
appeared since the last national struggle for civil and religious liberty. The 
most unfailing herald, companion, and follower of the awakening of a 
great people to work a beneficial change in opinion or institution is 
poetry. At such periods there is an accumulation of the power of com- 
municating and receiving intense and impassioned conceptions respecting 
man and nature. The persons in whom this power resides may often, as 
far as regards many portions of their nature, have little apparent corre- 
spondence with that spirit of good of which they are the ministers. But 
even whilst they deny and abjure, they are yet compelled to serve the 
power which is seated on the throne of their own soul. It is impossible 
to read the compositions of the most celebrated writers of the present 
day without being startled with the electric life which bums within their 
words. They measure the circumference and sound the depths of hu- 
man nature with a comprehensive and all-penetrating spirit, and they are 
themselves perhaps the most sincerely astonished at its manif(*stations; for 
it is less their spirit than the spirit of the age. Poets are the hierophants 
of an unapprehended inspiration; the mirrors of the gigantic shadows 
which futurity casts upon tfie present; the words which express what 
they understarnl not; the tnimpets wliich sing to battle and feel not what 
they inspire; the influence which is moved not, but moves. Poets are the 
unacknowledged legislators of the world. 
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1819-1892 

w. Whilman (Walter Whitman, Jr., in full) came of English, 
Welsh, and Dutch stock. He was horn on the family farm in Hunting- 
ton, Long Island, New York, May 31, 1819. In tlie early 1820’s, liis 
family moved to Brooklyn, where Whitman got a little schooling. He 
spent a leisvii' ly youlli teaching in country districts on Long Island 
and working as a new'spaper printer and writer. 

By 1846 he was editing the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. A few months 
with a New Orleans newspaper gave him a chance to explore the 
Mississippi Valley cn route. In Brookljn again, he began to meditate 
the poems for Leaves of Grass. This great hook became the focus of 
his life. In 1855, almost singlehanded, he set and printed the first 
edition. “1 greet you at the beginning of a great career,” Emerson 
wrote; but the book went largely unread. 

From early 1863 until the end of the Civil War, Whitman served 
as a volunteer nurse, letter writer, and friend in the national hospitals 
at Washington, D.C. Later he estimated that he made 600 visits and 
talked to as many as 100,000 sick or wounded, both Union and 
Confederate. As the author of “an indecent book,” he was discharged 
from the Department of the Interior in 1SC5. 

His friend W. D. O’Connor defended his name in The Good 
Gray Poet and found him another place in the Attorney General’s 
office. There Whitman w'orked until he w<is partly disabled by a 
cerebral hemorrhage in 1873. Meantime his Selected Poems had been 
brought out in England. He pubhshed a fifth enlarged edition of 
Leaves of Grass. A prose work. Democratic Vistas, conveyed his 
vision of America’s prospects and liabilities. 

Except for trips to Colorado and Canada, he spent most of his 
later years in Camden, New Jersey. There friends — ^John Burroughs, 
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Horace Traubel, Dr, R. M. Bucke, and an English admirer, Mrs. 
Anne Gilchrist — gathered about him. In his last days he edited the 
ninth edition of Leaves of Grass and his Complete Prose Works. 
Weakened by pneumonia, he died in Camden of a complication of 
ilhiesses on March 26, 1892. 

I-^et us imagine for a moment that we are Walt Whitman. The year 
is 1855. He has sold a house to get money for tlie first publication of 
Leaves of Grass. He is thirty-six, a calm, big-boned man whose hair is 
already turning gray. He has written a propaganda novel in favor of 
temperance, edited a few newspapers, and published some sentimen- 
tal verses. By common standards he is a nobody, but a very self- 
reliant nobody, “one full-sized man unconquerable and simple.” He 
fives a ferry ride away from the most energetic city in the bustling 
new nation of the United States. 

This is the man — this nobody, tliis farmer’s son from Long Island 
— who announces calmly out of the blue, in his first book, that he has 
elected himself the poet of American democracy, with options on the 
world and the universe. Even if it were a hoax, this would be the 
boldest act in the history of American literature. But it is not a 
hoax. It is a serene act of genius. He gives us the evidence in 
verse, plus an argument in prose. We cannot help no'ticing that 
the claim is not purely litqrary. It is also philosophical, social, and 
political. It demands for the poet — for Wliitman himself, and for 
the poets who will come after him — the most exalted position, as 
lawgiver, seer, creator of the future, and delegate of the “divine 
average,” the free individual. 

As if this were not enough, the poems in Leaves of Grass break 
all the rules. They shock the literary reader, who expects meter and 
rhymed endings. Tlieir frankness violates the provincial conventions 
of the period. With two or three exceptions, the result is outrage. 
One reviewer calls Whitman “tlie poet who brought the slop-pail 


Notes from the artist: . . Bold, sweeping lines in an abstract pattern 
swirl around and within the portrait of Whitman in workingmans 
clothes. The strong, tough lines, like those of Whitmans poetry, 
might be thought of as Leaves cf Grass/ 
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into the parlor.” And what does Whitman do? lie tries to promote 
the book. When it will not be promoted, he goes cahnly about the 
business of preparing a second, expanded edition. 

But the mystery remains. How did this man suddenly produce this 
book? We know tliat in the years l>etwecn his journey to New 
Orleans and 1855, sometliing has happened to Whitman. We do not 
know what. Perhaps he does not know himself. Perhaps it is only 
that all his lines of development have come together for the first time 
in the bold speeches of his poems. The answer, if we can find it any- 
where, may be found in the Preface he wrote for Leaves of Grass. 

It is infused with a sense of mission. In it Whitman speaks in the 
tone of a man who has experienced a religious conversion. lie has 
fallen in love with the universe and found his true relation to it. 
His voice is the voice of a great etliical teacher: “Love the earth and 
sun and the animals, despise riches, give alms to every one that asks, 
stand up for the stupid and crazy, devote your income and labor to 
others, hate tyrants, argue not concerning God. . . Do these 
tilings, he writes, and “your very flesh shall be a great poem. . . 



Preface to 
Leaves of Grass 

A 

inerica does not repel the past, or what the past has pro- 
duced under its forms, or amid other politics, or the idea of castes, or 
the old religions — accepts the lesson with calmness — is not impatient 
because the slough still sticks to opinions and manners in literature, 
while the life n* h'Vh served its requirements has passed into the new life 
of the new forms — perceives that the corpse is slowly borne from the 
eating and sleeping rooms of the house' — perceives that it waits a little 
while in the door — that it was fittest lor its days — that its action has 
dc'seended to the stalwart and well-shaped heir who approaches — and 
that he shall be fittest for his days. 

The Americans of all nations at any time upon the earth, have prob- 
ably the fullest poetical nature. The United States themselves are essen- 
tially the greatest poem. In the history of the earth hitherto, the largest 
and most stirring appear tame and orderly to their ampler largeness and 
stir. Here at last is something in the doings of man that corresponds with 
the broadcast doings of the day and night. Here is action untied from 
strings, necessarily blind to particulars and details, magnificently moving 
in masses. Here is the hospitality which forever indicates heroes. Here 
the performance, disdaining the trivial, unapproached in the tremen- 
dous audacity of its crowds and groupings, and the push of its perspec- 
tive, spr('ads with crampless and flowing breadth, and .showers its prolific 
and splendid extravagance. One sees it must indeed own the riches of 
the summer and winter, and need never be bankrupt while corn growls 
from the ground, or the orchards drop apples, or the bays contain fish, 
or men beget children upon women. 

Other states indicate them.selves in their deputie.s — but the genius 
of the United States is not best or most in its executives or legislatures, 
nor in its ambassadors or authors, or colleges or churches or parlors, nor 
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even in its newspapers or inventors — but always most in the common 
people, south, north, west, east, in all its States, tiurough all its mighty 
amplitude. The largeness of the nation, however, were monstrous without 
a corresponding largeness and generosity of the spirit of the citizen. Not 
swarming states, nor streets and steamships, nor prosperous business, nor 
farms, nor capital, nor learning, may suffice for the ideal of man — nor 
suffice the poet. No reminiscences may suffice either. A live nation can 
always cut a deep mark, and can have the best authority the cheapest — 
namely, from its own soul. This is the sum of the profitable uses of 
individuals or states, and of present action and grandeur, and of the sub- 
jects of poets. (As if it were necessary to trot back gentTation after 
generation to the eastern records! As if the beauty and sacre^dness of 
the demonstrable must fall behind that of the mythical! As if men 
do not make their mark out of any times! As if the opening (jf the western 
continent by discover)', and what has transpired in North and South 
America, were less than the small theatre of the anticjue, or tlie aimless 
sleep walking of the middle ages!) The piide of the United Slat(*s leavers 
the wealth and finesse of the cities, and all returns of coinm<^rce and 
agriculture, and all the magnitude of geography or shows of exterior 
victory, to enjoy the sight and realization of full-si/ed rntm, or one full- 
sized man unconquerable and simple. 

The American poets are to enclose old and new, for America is the 
race of races. The expression of the American poet is to be,iiansc endent 
and new. It is to be indirect, and not direct or descriptive or epic. Its 
quality goes tlirough these to much more. Let the ag(' and wars of olh(T 
nations be chanted, and their eras and characters be illustrated, and that 
finish the verse. Not so the great psalm of the republic. Here the theme 
is creative, and has vista. Whatever stagnates in the flat of custom or 
obedience or legislation, the great poet never stagnates. ()bedi(‘nce does 
not master him, he masters it. High up out of reaeh he stands, turning a 
concentrated light — he turns the pivot with his finger — he baffles the 
swiftest runners as he stands, and easily overtakes and envelopes them. 
The time straying toward infidelity and confections and persiflage he 
withholds by steady faith. Faith is the antiseptic of the soul — it pervades 
the common people and preserves them — they never give up believing 
and expecting and trusting. There is that indescribable freshness and 
unconsciousness about an illiterate person, that humbles and mocks the 
power of the noblest expre.ssive genius. The poet sees for a certainty 
how one not a great artist may be just as sacred and perfect as the great- 
est artist. 
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The power to destroy or remold is freely used by the greatest poet, 
but seldom the power of attack. What is past is past. If he does not 
expose superior models, and prove himself by every step he takes, he is 
not what is wanted. The presence of the great poet conquers — not 
parleying, or struggling, or any prepared attempts. Now he has passed 
that way, see after himi There is not left any vestige of despair, or 
misanthropy, or cunning, or exclusiveness, or the ignominy of a nativity 
or color, or delusion of hell or the necessity of hell — and no man thence- 
forward shall be degraded for ignorance or weakness or sin. The greatest 
poet hardly knows pettiness or triviality. If he breatlies into anything that 
was before thought small, it dilates with the grcmdeiir and life of the 
universe. He is a seer — he is individual — he is complete in himself — 
the others are as good as he, only he sees it, and they do not. lie is not 
one of the chorus — lie does not stop for any regulation — he is the presi- 
dent of regulation. What the eyesight does to the rest, he does to the rest. 
\\1io knows the curious mystery' of the eyesight? The other senses corrob- 
orate themselves, but this is removed from any proof but its own, and 
foreruns the identities of the spiritual world. A single glance of it mocks 
all the investigations of man. and all the instruments and books of the 
earth, and all reasoning. What is marvelous? what is unlikely? what is 
impossible or baseless or vagut' — after you have once just opened the 
space of a peach pit, and given audienc'e to far and near, and to the sun- 
sc't, and had all things enter with electric swiftness, softly and duly, 
without confusion or jostling or jam? 

The land and sea, the animals, fishes and birds, the sky of heaven and 
the orbs, the forests, mountains and rivers, are not small themes — but 
folks expect of the poet to indicate more than the beauty and dignity 
which always attach to dumb real objects — they expect him to indicate 
the path between reality and their souls. Men and women perceive the 
beauty well enough — probably as well as he. Tlie passionate tenacity 
of luinters, woodmen, early risers, cultivators of gardens and orchards and 
fields, the love of healthy women for the manly form, seabiring persons, 
drivers of horses, the passion for light and the open air, all is an old varied 
sign of the unfailing perception of beauty, and of a residence of the 
poetic in outdoor people. They can never be assisted by poets to perceive 
— some may, but they never can. The poetic quality is not marshaled in 
rhyme or uniformity, or abstract addresses to things, nor in melancholy 
complaints or good precepts, but is the life of these and much else, and is 
in the soul. The profit of rhyme is that it drops seeds of a sweeter and 
more luxuriant rhyme, and of uniformity that it conveys itself into its own 
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roots in the ground out of sight. The rhyme and uniformity of perfect 
poems show tlie free growth of metrical laws, and bud from them as 
unerringly and loosely as lilacs and roses on a bush, and take shapes as 
compact as the shapes of chestnuts and oranges, and melons and pears, 
and shed the perfume impalpable to form. The fluency and ornaments 
of the finest poems or music or orations or recitations, are not independent 
but dependent. All beauty comes from beautiful blood and a beautiful 
brain. If the greatnesses are in conjunction in a man or woman, it is 
enough — the fact will prevail through the universe; but the gaggery and 
gilt of a million yeiirs will not prevail. Who troubles himself about his 
ornaments or flucnc\ is lost. Tliis is what you shall do: Love the earth and 
sun and the animals, despise riches, give alms to every one that asks, 
stand up for tlie stupid and crazy, devote your income and labor to 
others, hate tyrants, argue not concerning God, have patience and in- 
dulgence toward the people, take off your hat to nothing known or un- 
known, or to any man or number of men — go freely with powerful un- 
educated persons, and with the young, and with the mothers of families 
— re-examine all you have been told in school or church or in any book, 
and dismiss whatever insults your own soul, and your very flesh shall be 
a great poem, and have the richest fluency, not only in its words, but in 
the silent lines of its lips and face, and between the lashes of yoiir eyes, 
and in every motion and joint of your body. The poet shall not spend his 
time in unneeded work. He shall know that the grouiid'^is already 
ploughed and manured; others may not know it, but he shall. He shall go 
directly to the creation. His friist shall master the trust of everything he 
touches — and shall master all attachment. 

The known universe has one complete lover, and that is the greatest 
poet. He consumes an eternal passion, and is indifferent which chance 
happens, and which possible contingency of fortune or misfortune, and 
persuades daily and hourly his delicious pay. What balks or breaks oth(*rs 
is fuel for his burning progress to contact and amorous joy. Other pro- 
portions of the reception of pleasure dwindle to nothing to his pro- 
portions. All expected from heaven or from the highest, he is rapport with 
in the sight of the daybreak, or the scenes of the winter woods, or the 
presence of children playing, or with his arm round the neck of a man or 
woman. His love above all love has leisure and expanse — he leaves room 
ahead of himself. He is no irresolute or suspicious lover — he is sure— he 
scorns intervals. His experience and the showers and thrills are not for 
nothing. Nothing can jar him — suffering and darkness cannot — death and 
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fear cannot. To him complaint and jealousy and envy are corpses buried 
and rotten in the earth — he saw them buried. Tlie sea is not surer of the 
shore, or the shore of the sea, than he is the fruition of his love, and of all 
perfection and beauty. 

Tlio fruition of beauty is no chance of miss or hit — it is as inevitable as 
WHvt — it is exact and plumb as gravitation. From the eyesight proceeds 
another eyesight, and from the hearing procec^ds another hearing, and 
from the voice proceeds another voic‘e, eternally curious of the harmony 
of things witli man. These understand the law of perfection in masses 
and floods — that it is profuse and impartial — that there is not a minute of 
the light or dark, nor an acre of the earth and sea, without it — nor any 
direction of the sky, nor any trade or employment, nor any turn of events. 
This is the reason that about the proper expression of beauty there is 
precision and balance. One part does not need to be tliriist above another. 
The best singer is not the one who has the most lithe and powerful organ. 
Tlu; ple^asure of poc^ms is not in them that take the handsomest measure 
and sound. 

Without effort, and without exposing in the least how it is done, the 
greatest poet brings the spirit of any or all events and passions and scenes 
and persons, some more and some less, to bear on your individual char- 
acter as you hear or read. To do this well is to compete with the laws 
that pursue and follow Time. What is the puq)ose must surely be there, 
and tlie clue of it must be there — and the faintest indication is the indica- 
tion of the best, and then becomes the clearest indication. Past imd pres- 
ent and future are not disjoined but joined. The greatest poet forms the 
consistence of what is to be, from what has been and is. He drags the 
dead out of their coffins and stands them again on their feet. He says to 
the past, Rise and walk before me that 1 may realize you. He learns the 
lesson — he places himself where the future becomes picsent. The greatest 
poet does not only dazzle his rays over character and scenes and passions 
— he finally ascends, and finishes all — he exhibits the pinnacles that no 
man can tell what they are for, or what is beyond — he glows a moment 
on tlie extrt^mest verge. He is mo.st wondeiful in his last half-hidden 
smile or frown; by that flash of the moment of piirting the one that sees 
it shall be encouraged or terrified afterward for many years. The greatest 
poet dot^s not moralize or make application^ of morals — he knows the soul. 
The soul has that measureless pride which consists in never acknowledg- 
ing any lessons or deductions hut its owti. But it has sympathy as meas- 
ureless as its pride, and the one balances the other, and neither can 
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stretch too far while it stretches in company with the other. The inmost 
secrets of ait sleep with the twain. The greatest poet has lain close be- 
twixt both, and they are vital in his style and thoughts. 

The art of art, the glory of expression and the sunshine of the light of 
letters, is simplicity. Nothing is better than simplicity — nothing can make 
up for excess, or for the lack of definiteness. To carry on the heave of 
impulse and pierce intellectual depths and give all subjects their articu- 
lations are powers neither common nor very uncommon. But to speak in 
literature with the perfect rectitude and insouciance of the movements of 
animals, and the unimpeachableness of the sentiment of trees in the 
woods and grass b)^ the roadside, is the flawless triumph of art. If you 
have looked on him who has achieved it you have looked on one of the 
masters of the artists of all nations and times. You shall not contemplate 
the flight of llie gray gull over the bay, or tlie mettlesome action of the 
blood horse, or the tall leaning of sunflowers on their stalk, or the appear- 
ance of the sun journeying through heaven, or the appearance of the 
moon afterward, with any more satisfaction tlum you shall cont(*mplate 
him. The great poet has less a marked style, and is more the channel of 
thoughts and things without increase or diminution, and is tlie free 
channel of himself. lie swears to liis art, I will not b(' meddlesome, J will 
not have in my writing any elegance, or effect, or originality, to hang in 
the way between me and the rest like curtains. 1 will have nothing liang 
in the way, not the richest curtains. What I tell I tell for precisely what it 
is. Let who may exalt or startle or fascinate or soothe, I will have purposes 
as health or heat or snow has, and he as rcgardl(\ss of observation. What 
1 experience or portray shall go from my composition without a shred of 
my composition. You shall stand by my side and look in the mirror 
with me. 

The old red blood and stainless gentility of great poets will be proved 
by their unconstraint. A heroic person walks at his ease through and out 
of tliat custom or precedent or authority that suits him not. Of the trails 
of the brotherhood of first-class writers, savans, musicians, inventors and 
artists, nothing is finer than silent defiance advancing from new free 
forms. In the need of poems, philosophy, politics, mechanism, science, 
behavior, the craft of art, an appropriate native grand op<Ta, shiperaft, or 
any craft, he is greatest for ever and (wer who contributes the greatest 
original practical example. Tlie cleanest expression is that which finds no 
sphere worthy of itself, and makes one. 

The messages of great poems to each man and woman are, Come to us 
on equal terms, only then can you understand us. We are no better than 
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you, what we enclose you enclose, what we enjoy you may enjoy. Did 
you suppose there could be only one Supreme? We affirm there can be 
unnumbered Supremes, and that one does not countervail another any 
more than one eyesight countervails another — and that men can be good 
or grand only of the consciousness of their supremacy within them. What 
do you tliink is the grandeur of storms and dismemberments, and the 
deadliest battles tind wrecks, and the wildest fury of the elements, and 
the power of the sea, and the motion of Nature, and the throes of human 
desires, and dignity and hate and love? It is that something in the soul 
wliich says, Rage on, whirl on, I tread master here and everywhere— 
Master of the spasms of tlie sky and of the shatter of the sea. Master of 
nature and passion and death, and of all terror and all pain. 

The American bards shall be marked for generosity and affection, and 
for encouraging competitors. They shall be Kosmos, without monopoly or 
secrecy, glad to pass anything to any one — hungry foi equals night and 
day. They shall not be careful of riches and privilege — they shall be 
riches and privilege — they shall perccM've who the most affluent man is. 
The most affluent man is he that confronts all the shows he sees by 
ecjuivalcTits out of the stronger wealth of himself. The American bard 
sliall (h'lineate no class of persons, nor one or two out of the sti'ata of 
interests, nor love most nor truth most, nor the soul most, nor the body 
most — and not be for th(' Eastern States more than the Western, or the 
Northern States more than the Southern. 

Exact science and its practical movements are no checks on the great- 
est poc't, but alvays his encouragement and support. The outset and 
remembrance are there — there the arms that lifted him first, and braced 
him best — iheie h<' returns after all his goings and comings. The sailor 
and traveler — the anatomist, chemist, astronomer, geologist, phrenologist, 
spiritualist, inathtMualician, histoiiaii, and lexicograpiier, are not poets, 
but they are the lawgivers of poets, and their construction undeilies the 
structure of every perfect poem. No matter what rises or is uttered, they 
scut the seed of the conception of it — of them and by them stand the 
visible proofs of souls. It there shall be love and content between the 
father and the son, and if the greatness of the son is the exuding of the 
greatness of the father, there shall be love between the poet and the nican 
of demonstrable science. In the beauty of poems are henceforth tlie tuft 
and final applause of science. 

C.reat is the faith of the flush of knowledge, and of the investigation of 
the depths of qualities and things. Cleaving and circling here swells the 
soul of the poet, yet is prt'sident of itself always. The depths are fathom- 
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less, and therefore calm. The innocence and nakedness are resumed — 
they are neither modest nor immodest. The whole theory of the super- 
natural, and all that was twined with it or educed out of it, departs as a 
dream. What has ever happened — ^what happens, and whatever may or 
shall happen, the vital laws enclose all. They are sufficient for any case 
and for all cases — none to be hurried or retarded — any special miracle 
of affairs or persons inadmissible in the vast clear scheme wlu're every 
motion and every spear of grass, and the frames and spirits of men and 
women and all that concerns them, are unspeakably perfect miracles, 
all referring to all, and each distinct and in its place. It is also not con- 
sistent with the reality of the soul to admit that there is anything in llie 
known universe more divine than men and women. 

Men and women, and the earth and all upon it, are to be taken as they 
are, and the investigation of their past and present and future shall be 
unintermitted, and shall be done with perfect candor. Upon this basis 
philosophy speculates, ever looking towards the poet, ever regarding tlie 
eternal tendencies of all toward happiness, never inconsistent with what 
is clear to the senses and to the soul. For the eternal tc'udencies of all 
toward happiness make the only point of sane philosophy. Whatever 
comprehends less than that — whatever is less tlian the laws of light and 
of astronomical motion — or less than the laws that follow the thief, the 
liar, the glutton and the drunkard, tlirougl) this life and doubtless after- 
ward — or less than vast stretches of time, or the slow formation of density, 
or the patient upheaving of strata — is of no account. Whatever would put 
God in a poem or system of philosophy as contending against some 
being or influence, is also of no account. Sanity and ensemble characteri/e 
the great master — .spoilt in one principle, all is spoilt. Tlie great master 
has nothing to do with miracles. He sees health for himself in being one 
of the mass — he sees the hiatus in singular eminence. To the perfect 
shape comes common ground. To be under the general law is great, for 
tliat is to correspond with it. The master knows that he is unspeakably 
great, and that all are unspeakably great — that nothing, for instance, is 
greater tljan to conceive children, and bring them up well — that to he 
is just as great as to perceive or tell. 

In the make of tlie great masters the idea of political liberty is indis- 
pensable. Liberty takes the adherence of heroes wherever man and 
woman exist — but never takes any adherence or welcome from the rest 
more than from poets. They are the voice and exposition of liberty. Tlicy 
out of ages are worthy the grand idea — to tliem it is confided, and tliey 
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must sustain it. Nothing has precedence of it, and nothing can warp or 
degrade it. 

As the attributes of the poets of the kosmos concentre in the real body, 
and in the pleasure of things, they possess the superiority of genuineness 
over all fiction and romance. As they emit themselves, facts are showered 
over with light — tlie daylight is lit with more volatile light — the deep 
between the setting and rising sun goes deeper many fold. Each precise 
object or condition or combination or process exhibits a beauty — the 
multiplication table its — old age its — the carpenter’s trade its — the grand 
opera its — the huge-hulled clean-shaped New York clipper at sea under 
steam or full sail gleams with unmatched beauty — the American circles 
and large harmonies of gov('rnment gleam with theirs — and the com- 
monest definite intentions and actions with theirs. The poets of the 
kosmos advance through all interpositions and coverings and turmoils 
and stratagems to first principles, lliey are of use — tli« v dissolve poverty 
from its need, and riches from its conceit. You large proprietor, they say, 
shall not re di/e or perceive more than any one else. Tlie owner of the 
library is not he who holds a legal title to it, having bought and paid for 
it. Any one and every one is owner of the library, (indeed he or she alone 
is owiKT.) who can r(*ad the same through all the varieties of tongues 
and subjects and styles, and in whom they enter with ease, and make 
supple and powerful and rich and large. 

Thc'se AmericaTi States, strong and healthy and accomplished, shall 
receive no pleasure from violations of natural models, and must not 
permit them. In paintings or moldings or tailings in mineral or wood, or 
in the illustrations of books or newspapers, or in the patterns of woven 
stuffs, or anything to beautify rexuns or furniture or co.shimes, or to put 
upt)n cornices or monuments, or on the prows or stems of ships, or to put 
anyw'here before tlie human eye indoors or out, tJiat which distorts honc.st 
shapes, or which creates unearthly beings or places or contingencies, is a 
nuisiuice and revolt. Of the human fomi especially, it is so great it must 
never be made ridiculous. Of ornaments to a work nothing outr^ can be 
allowed — but those ornaments can be allowed that conform to the perfect 
facts of the open air, and that flow out of the nature of the work, and 
come irrepressibly from it, and are necessary to the completion of the 
work. Most works are most beautiful without ornament. Exaggerations 
will be revenged in human physiology. Clean and vigorous childen are 
jetted and conceived only in those communities where the models of 
natural forms are pubhc every day. Great genius and the people of these 
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States must never be demeaned to romances. As soon as histories are 
properly told, no more need of romances. 

The great poets are to be known by the absence in them of tricks, and 
by the justification of perfect personal candor. All faults may be forgiven 
of him who has perfect candor. Henceforth let no man of us lie, for we 
have seen that openness wins the inner and outer world, and that there 
is no single exception, and that never since our earth gathered itself in a 
mass have deceit or subterfuge or prevarication attracted its smallest 
particle or the faintest tinge of a shade — and that through the enveloping 
wealtli and rank of a state, or the whole republic of states, a sneak or sly 
person shall be discovered and despised — and that the soul has never 
once been fooled and never can be fooled — and thrift without the loving 
nod of the soul is only a fetid puff — and there never grew up in any of 
the continents of the globe, nor upon any planet or satellite, nor in that 
condition which precedes the birth of babes, nor at any time during tlie 
changes of life, nor in any stretch of abeyance or action of vitalily, nor in 
any process of formation or reformation anywhere, a being whose instinct 
hated the truth. 

Extreme caution or prudence, the soundest organic healtli, larg(' hope 
and comparison and fondness for women and children, large alimeiithe- 
ness and destructiveness and causality, with a perfect sense of the onc'ness 
of nature, and the propriety of the same spirit applied to human «ilFairs, 
are called up of the float of the brain of the world to be parts of the 
greatest poet from his birth out of his mothers womb, and from Ikt liirth 
out of her mother s. Caution seldom goes far enough. It has bt'cn thought 
that the prudent citizen was the citizen who apjflicd himself to solid 
gains, and did well for himself and for his family, and coinpletc'd a lawful 
life without debt or crime. The greatest poet sees and admits these 
economies as he sees the economies of lood and sleep, but has higher 
notions of prudence than to think he gives much when he gives a few 
slight attentions at the latch of the gate. The premises of the prudence of 
life are not the hospitality of it, or the ripeness and harvest of it. Ihwond 
the independence of a little sum laid aside for burial monc'y, and of a 
few clapboards around and shingles overhead on a lot of American soil 
owned, and the easy dollars that supply the year’s plain clothing and 
meals, the melancholy prudence of the abandonment of such a great 
being as a man is, to the toss and pallor of years of money-making, with 
all their scorching days and icy nights, and all their stifling deceits and 
underhand dodgings, or infinitesimals of parlors, or shameless stuffing 
while others starve, and all the loss of the bloom and odor of the earth. 
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and of the flowers and atmosphere, and of the sea, and of the true taste 
of the women and men you pass or have to do with in youth or middle 
age, and the issuing sickness and desperate revolt at the close of a life 
without elevation or naivete ( even if you have achieved a secure 10,000 
a year, or election to Congress or the Governorship), and the ghastly 
chatter of a death without serenity or majesty, is the great fraud upon 
modem civilization and forethought, blotching the surface and system 
which civilization undeniably drafts, and moistening with tears the im- 
mense features it spreads and spreads witli such velocity before the 
reached kisses of the soul. 

Ever the right explanation remains to be made about pmdence. The 
pnidence of the mere wealth and respectability of the most esteemed 
life appears too faint for the eye to observe at all, when little and large 
alike drop (juiotly aside at the thouglit of the pnidence suitable for im- 
mortality. What is the wisdom that fills the thinness of a year, or seventy 
or e ighty years — to the wisdom spaced out by ages, and coming back at 
a c ertain time with strong reinforcements and rich presents, and the clear 
faces of wedding guests as far as you can look, in every direction, running 
gaily toward you? Only the soul is of itself — all else has reference to what 
ensues. All that a person does or thinks is of consequence. Nor can the 
push of charity or personal force ever bo anything else than the pro- 
foiindost reason, whether it brings argument to hand or no. No specifica- 
tion is necessary — to add or subtract or divide is in vain. Little or big, 
learned or unlearned, white or black, legal or illegal, sick or well, from 
the first inspiration down the windpipe to the last expiration out of it, all 
that a male or female does that is vigorous and benevolent and clean is 
so much sure profit to him or her in the unshakable ordca of the universe, 
and through the whole scope of it forever. The prudence of the greatest 
poet answers at last the craving and glut of the soul, puts off nothing, 
pcTmits no letup for its own case or any case, has no particular sabbath 
or judgment day, divides not the living from the dead, or the righteous 
from the unrighteous, is satisfied with the present, matches every thought 
or act by its correlative, and knows no possible forgiveness or deputed 
atonement. 

The direct trial of him who would be the greatest poet is today. If he 
does not flood himself with the immediate age as with vast oceanic tides 
— if he be not himself the age transfigured, and if to him is not opened 
tlie eternity which gives similitude to all periods and locations and 
processes, and animate and inanimate forms, and which is the bond of 
time, and rises up from its inconceivable vagueness and infiniteness in 
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the swimming shapes of today, and is held by the ductile anchors of life, 
and makes the present spot the passage from what was to what shall bo, 
and commits itself to Ihe representation of this wave of an hour, and this 
one of the sixty beautiful children of tlie wave — let him merge in the 
general run, and wait his development. 

Still the final test of poems, or any character or work, remains. The 
prescient poet projects himself centuries ahead, and judges perforrn(‘r 
or performance after the changes of time. Does it live through them? 
Does it still hold on untired? Will the same style, and the direction of 
genius to similar points, be satisfactory now? Have tlic marches of lens 
and hundreds and thousands of years made willing detours to the right 
hand and the left hand for his sake? Is he beloved long and long after 
he is buried? Does the young man think often of him? and the young 
woman tliink often of him? and do the middle-aged and tlie old think 
of him? 

A great poem is for ages and ages in common, and for all degrees and 
complexions, and all departments and sects, and for a woman as mucli as 
a man, and a man as much as a woman. A great poem is no finish to a 
man or woman, but rather a beginning. Has any one fancied he could sil 
at last under some due authority, and rest satisfied with explanatioi\s, 
and realize, and be content and full? To no such teiminus doe‘s the 
greatest poet bring — he brings neither cessation nor sheltered fatness 
and ease. The touch of him, like Nature, tells in action. \Mi(tfn he takes 
he takes with firm sure grasp into live regions previously imattaintHl — 
thenceforu'ard is no rest — they see the space and ineffable sheen that 
turn the old spots and lights into dead vacuums. Now there shall be a 
man cohered out of tumult and chao.s — the elder encourages the younger 
and shows him how — they two shall launch off fearlessly together till the 
new world fits an orbit for itself, and looks unabashed on tlie h\s.ser orbits 
of the stars, and sweeps through the ceaseless rings, and shall never bo 
quiet again. 

Tliere will soon be no more priests. Their work is done. A new ordcT 
shall arise, and they shall be the priests of man, and every miui shall be 
his own priest. They shall find their inspiration in real objects today, 
symptoms of the past and future. They shall not deign to defend im- 
mortality or God, or the perfection of things, or liberty, or the exquisite 
beauty and reality of tlie soul. They shall arise in America, and be re- 
sponded to from the remainder of the earth. 

The English language befriends the grand American expre.ssion — it is 
brawny enough, and limber and full enough. On the tough stock of a race 
who through all change of circumstance was never without the idea of 
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political liberty, which is ihc animus of all liberty, it has attracted the 
terms of daintier and gayer and subtler and more elegant tongues. It is 
the powerful language of resistance — it is the dialect of common sense. It 
is the speech of the proud and melancholy races, and of all who aspire. 
It is the chosen tongue to express growth, faith, self-esteem, freedom, 
justice, equality, friendliness, amplitude, pnidence, decision, and cour- 
age, It is the medium that shall well-nigh express the inexpressible. 

No gieat literature, nor any like style of behavior or oratory, or social 
intercourse or household arrangements, or public institutions, or the treat- 
ment by bosses of employed peijple, nor executive detail, or detail of the 
army and navy, nor spirit of legislation or courts, or police or tuition or 
architecture, or songs or amusements, can long elude the jealous and 
passionate instinct of American standards. Whether or no the sign appears 
from the mouths of the people, it tlirobs a live interrogation in every free- 
man’s and freewoman’s heart, after that which passes by, or this built to 
remain. Is it uniform with my country? Are its disposals without ignomini- 
ous distinctions? Is it for the ever-growing communes of brothers and 
lovers, large, well united, proud, beyond the old models, generous beyond 
all models? Is it something grown fresh out of the fields, or drawn from 
the sea for use to me today here? I know tliat what answers for me, an 
American, in Texas, Ohio, Canada, must answer for any individual or 
nation that serves for a part of my materials. Does this answer? Is it for 
the nursing of the young of the republic? Does it solve readily with the 
sweet milk of the nipples of the breasts of the Mother of Many Children? 

America prepares with composure and good will for the visitors tliat 
have sent word. It is not intellect that is to be their wan ant and welcome. 
The talented, the artist, the ingenious, the editor, ti e statesman, the 
erudite, are not unappreciated — they fall in their place and do their 
work. The soul of the nation also does its work. It rej».cts none, it permits 
all. Only toward the like of itself will it advmice half-way. An individual 
is as superb as a nation when he has the qualities which make a superb 
nation. The soul of the largest and wealthiest and proudest nation may 
well go half-way to meet that of its poets. 


The foregoing is Whiirnans preface 
to the 1882 edition 

of IJJIAVRS OF GIIAS.S. 
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illiam Hazlitt was bom at Maidstone, Kent, April 10, 1778. 
His father, a Unitarian minister and liberal of Irisli slock, knew 
Franklin and favored the American Revolution. Tn 1783 he moved 
his family, first to Ireland, then to Philadelphia and Roston. A little 
later the Hazlitts leliirned to England. Young William grew up in 
the peaceful, flowery countryside at W'em in Shropshire, his mind full 
of the French Revolution, the great ev'cnt of his lime. All his life he 
remained a hot libertarian who also idolized Napoleon. 

He was sent to a well-taught Unitarian academy at Hackney. Like 
Henry and William James, l>e tried painting first. In Paris^ he earned 
his keep making copies of works at the Louvre. Rack in England in 
1803, he spent two years as a wandering portrait painter. His self- 
portrait, solidly painted, shows a gaunt-faced, brooding young man, 
not unhandsome, with lank black hair and big dark eyes. 

In 1805 he turned to wiitiug. On the Principles of Huirum Action 
and three other books of ideas were published in the next few years. 
He married Sarah Stoddart, a friend of the Lambs, and went to live 
at Winterslow. Hazlitt was penniless when his second child was 
born in 1811. He lectured on philo-sophy in London and got a job 
as parliamentary reporter on the Morning Chronicle. He became the 
papers drama critic. A collection of theater articles and two books 


Notes from the artist: Hazlitt and two important figures 
in his life ,,, at the left, Shakespeare^ subject of several of IfnzlitVs 
essays; above is Napoleon /, greatly admired by Hazlitt, uho was 
deeply affected by the emjwrors defeat at Waterloo.*^ 
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of his “Round Table” essays made his reputation. lie praised the 
Romantic poets. This brought him under attack by the tlumdorous 
William Gifford of the Quarterly Review. Hazlitt replied with all 
guns, to the delight of Keats and his other friends. 

He wrote on every subject from art exhibitions to prize fights. Ilis 
three famous lecture series, including On the English Poets, 
were gathered into books. Long separated from his wife, he feU 
in love with Sarah Walker, the daughter of liis London landlord. 
She played him off against another man. He wrote the story, some- 
what disguised, in Liber Amoris, a book that English critics found 
distasteful. Hazlitt married again later, traveled in France and Italy, 
and wrote a four-volume life of Napoleon. Ilis best-known later 
work, The Spirit of the Age, contained studies of the leading men 
of his time. He died of cancer of the stomach in London on Septem- 
ber 18, 1830. 

Up to 1820 the name of Wordsworth was trampled undt'rfoot,” 
said De Qiiincey; and tlie same was true of Coleridge. Why? lie- 
cause they had made a revolution in poetry, and because at that 
time tliey supported the French Rc\olution. Ha/litt met them first 
in 1798, when he was twenty. A quarter-century later, in Mij First 
Acquaintance with Poets, he recovers the excitement of that youth- 
ful time when a new poetry and a new age were born together. 

We see Coleridge, the big, ‘"round-faced man in black,” in the 
character of a Unitarian clergyman, preaching a sermon as vivid as 
Father Mapple’s in Melville.^ Later, with young Ilazlitt, we go on a 
visit to Coleridge. Walking, of course — what are legs lor? — we ar- 
rive at Nether Stowey, a “green and hilly” place near the sea. With 
Dorotliy Wordsworth we eat the plain supper of poets and a day or 
two later get our first view of that other great man, William Words- 
worth, “gaunt and Don Quixote-like” in his “brown fustian jacket 
and striped pantaloons.” 

Hazlitt and Coleridge held nearly opposite opinions of Swift as 
a poet. But Coleridge, ^even in his later falling out with Hazlitt, 
must have found Hazlitt’s essay On Swift a generally admirable 
piece of work. Hazhtt shows a sound understanding of the color and 
depth of Swift s moralism. He sees that it is central to Swift s work. 

* See Mohy Dick, In Great Books oj the Western World, Vol. 48, pp. 30-36. 
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And he gives us here the best and truest image of Swift as a writer: 
a jealously initable fatlier out of patience witli “that great baby tlie 
world.” 

In Of Persons One Would Wish to Have Seen, Hazlitt leads iis 
tip tbree flights to an evening parly at tlie rooms of Charles Lamb in 
Mitre-Court, London. The picture has its own snug chann. Tlie 
host is there, and his sister Mary, here called “Mrs. Reynolds.” Oth- 
ers who take part in the conversation are William Ayrton, musician 
and critic; John Rickman, political economist; Erasmus Phillips, 
his secretary; Fanny Burney’s brother, Captain James Burney, and 
his son Marlin; Barron Field, critic and lawyer; and George Dyer, 
poet. William Godwin, novelist and political writer, aLo appears to 
lie present, but .silent. The “Eugene Aram” mentioned bv Hazlitt was 
a philologist hanged for murder, later the subji'ct of a novel by 
Eilward Bulwer-Eytton. The “Lord Brooke” of wtiom Lamb .speaks 
has been named earlii'r as Fulke Greville, Elizabethan poet and 
stati'srnan. 

Which two persons now di'ad would n e like to have seen? We have 
a ceninrv and a half of famous naim's to add to Hazlitt’s list. 
Lineoln and Jenin' land? Sun Yat-sen and Vincent Van Gogh? Or 
EniiK' Dickin.son and Buffalo Bill? 



My First Acquaintance 
with Poets 

y father was a Dissenting Minister, at Wem, in Shrop- 
shire; and in the year 1798 (the figures that compose the date are lo me 
like the “dreaded name of Demogorgon'' ) Mr. Coleridge came to Shrews- 
bury, to succeed Mr. Rowe in the spiritual charge of a Unitarian Con- 
gregation there. He did not come till late on the Saturday afternoon 
before he was to preach; and Mr, Rowe, who himsc'lf went down to the 
coach, in a state of anxiety and expectation, to look for the arrival of his 
successor, could find no one at all answering the description hut a round- 
faced man, in a short black coat (like a shooting-jacket) which hardly 
seemed to have been made for him, but who seemed to be talking at a 
great rate to his fellow-passengers. Mr. Rowe had scarce returned lo give 
an account of his disappointment when the round-faced man in black 
entered, and dissipated all doubts on the subject by beginning to talk. 
He did not cease while he stayed; nor has he since, that I know of. He 
held the good town of Shrewsbury in delightful suspense for three weeks 
that he remained there, “fluttering the pioud Salopians, like an eagh' in 
a dovecote”; and the Welsh mountains that skirt the horizon with their 
tempestuous confusion agree to have heard no such mystic sounds .since 
the days of 

High-born Iloels harp or soft Llewellyn's lay. 

As we passed along between Wem and Shrewsbury, and I eyed their 
blue tops seen through the wintry branches, or the red rustling leaves of 
the sturdy oak-trees by the roadside, a sound was in my ears as of a 
Siren s song; I was stunned, startled with it, as from deep sleep; but I had 
no notion then that I should ever be able to express my admiration to 
others in motley imagery of quaint allusion, till the light of his gemius 
shone into my soul, like the sun s rays glittering in the puddles of the 
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road. I was at that time dumb, inarticulate, helpless, like a worm by the 
wayside, crushed, bleeding, lifeless; but now, bursting from the deadly 
bands that “bound them. 

With Styx nine times round them,” 

my ide‘as float on winged words, and as they expand their plumes, catch 
the golden light of other years. My soul has indeed remained in its 
original bondage, dark, obscure, with longings infinite and unsatisfied; 
my heart, shut up in the prison-house of this rude clay, has never found, 
nor will it ever find, a heart to speak to; but that my understanding also 
did not remain dumb and brutish, or at length found a language to 
express itself, I owe to Coleridge. But this is not to my purpose. 

My father lived ten miles from Shrewsbury, and was in the habit of 
exchanging visits with Mr. Rowe, and with Mr. Jenkins of Whitchurch 
(nine miles farther on), according to the custom of Dissenting Ministers 
in each other’s neighborhood. A line of communication is thus established, 
by which die .^ame of civil and religious liberty is kept alive, and nour- 
ishes its smoldering fire unquenchable, like the fires in the Agamemnon 
of Ac'sehylus, placed at different stations, that waited for ten long years 
to announce with their bla/ing pyramids the destruction of Troy. Cole- 
ridge had agreed to come over and see my father, according to the 
couitesy of the country, as Mr. Rowe’s probable successor; but in the 
meantime, I had gone to hear him preach the Sunday after his arrival. 
A ]M)et and a philosopher getting up into a Unitarian pulpit to preach the 
gospel was a romance in these degenerate days, a sort of revival of the 
primitive spirit of (diristianity, which was not to be resisted. 

It was in January of 179S, that I rose one morning before daylight, to 
walk ten miles in the mud, to hear this celebrated person preach. Never, 
th(‘ longest day I have to live, shall I have such another walk as this cold, 
raw, comfortless one, in the winter of the year 1798. II y a dcs impressions 
que ni 1 e terns ni Ics circo 7 JSfanccs peuvent efaccr. Duss(^-je vivre dcs 
siccles entiers, le doux terns de ma jeunesse ne pent renaitre pour moi, ni 
s*effarer jamais dans ma memoire. [‘There are impressions that neither 
time nor circumstances can erase. Should 1 live whole centuries, the sweet 
period of my youth could never be reborn for me, nor could it ever fade 
from my memory.”] When I got there, the organ was playing the looth 
Psalm, and when it was done, Mr. Coleridge rose and gave out his text, 
“And he went up into the mountain to pray, himself, alone.” As he gave 
out this text, his voice “rose like a steam of rich distilled perfumes,” and 
when he came to the two last words, wliich he pronounced loud, deep, 
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and distinct, it seemed to me, who was then young, as if the sounds liad 
echoed from the bottom of the human heart, and as if that prayer might 
have floated in solemn silence through the universe. The idea of St. John 
came into my mind, “of one crying in the wilderness, who had his loins 
girt about, and whose food was locusts and wild honey.” The preacher 
then launched into his subject, like an eagle dallying with tlie wind. The 
sermon was upon peace and war; upon cliurch and state — not their 
alliance, but their separation — on the spirit of the world and the spirit of 
Christianity, not as the same, but as opposed to one another. lie talked of 
those who had “inscribed the cross of Christ on banners dripping with 
human gore.” lie made a poetical and pastoral excursion — and to show 
the fatal effects of war, drew a striking contrast between the simple 
shepherd-boy, driving his team afield, or sitting under the hawthorn, 
piping to his flock, “as though he should never be old,” and the same 
poor country-lad, crimped, kidnapped, brought into town, niadt* driink 
at an alehouse, turned into a wretched drummer-boy, with hjs li.tir .stic k- 
ing on end with powder and pomatum, a long cue at his hac k, and tric ked 
out in the loathsome finery of the profession of blood: 

Such were the notes our once-loved poet sung. 

And for myself, 1 could not have beem more delighted if I had hearfl the 
music of the spheres. Poetry and Philosophy had nu't togetluT. Truth and 
Genius had embraced, under the eye and with the sanction of Religion. 
This was even beyond my hopes. I retiirnt*d home wcdl satisfied, snn 
that was still laboring pale and wan througl) the sky, obseurc'd by thick 
mists, seemed an emblem of the good cause; and the cold dank drops of 
dew, that hung half melted on the beard of thc' thistle, had something 
genial and refreshing in them; tor there was a spirit of hc^pe and yoiilh 
in all nature, tliat turned everything into good. The face of nature had 
not then the brand of Jus Divinum on it; 

Like to that sanguine flower inscrib'd with woe. 

On the Tuesday following, the half-inspired speaker came. I was called 
down into the room where he was, and went half-hoping, half-afraid. 
He received me very graciously, and I listened for a long time witliout 
iitt€*ring a word. I did not suffer in his opinion by my silence. “For those 
two hours,” he afterwards was pleased to say, “he was conversing with 
William Ilazb'tts foreheadl” His appearance was different from what 1 
had anticipated from seeing him before. At a distance, and in the dim 
light of the cliapel, there was to me a strange wildness in liis aspect, a 
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dusky obscurity, and I thought him pitted with the smallpox. His com- 
plexion was at that time clear, and even bright — 

As are ihc children of yon azure sheen. 

His forehead was broad and high, light as if built of ivory, with large 
projecting eyebrows, and his eyes rolling beneath them, like a sea with 
darkened lustre. "“A certain tender bloom his face overspread,” a purple 
tinge as we see it in the pale thoughtful complexions of the Spanish 
portrait-painters, Murillo and Velasquez. Ilis mouth was gross, voluptu- 
ous, open, elo(pieiil; his chin good-humoured and round; but his nose, the 
rudder of the face, the index of the will, was small, feeble, nothing — like 
what he has done. It might seem that the genius of his face as from a 
height surveyed and projected him (with sufficient capacity and huge 
aspiration) into the world unknown of thought and imagination, with 
nothing to support or guide his veering purpose, as if Columbus had 
launched his adventurous course for the New World in a scallop, without 
oars or C'ompa- So, at least, 1 comment on it after the event. Coleridge, 
in his person, was rather above the common size, inclining to the corpu- 
lent, or like Lord Hamlet, '‘somewhat fat and pursy.” His hair (now, alas! 
grey) was then black and glossy as the raven’s and fell in smooth masses 
over his forehead. This long pendulous hair is peculiar to enthusiasts, to 
those whose minds tend heavenward; and is traditionally inseparable 
(though of a different colour) from the pictures of Christ. It ought to 
belong, as a character, to all who preach Christ crucified, and Coleridge 
was at that time one of those! 

It w^as curious to observe the contrast between him and mv father, w’ho 
wiis a veteran in the cause, and then declining into the vale of years. He 
had been a poor Irish lad, carefully brought up by his parents, and sent to 
the University of Glasgow (where he studied under Adam Smith) to 
prepare him for his future destination. It was his mother’s proudest wish 
to see her son a Dissenting Minister. So, if we look back to past genera- 
tions (as far as eye can reach), wc see the same hopes, fears, wishes, 
followed by the same disappointments, throbbing in the human hejirt; 
and so we may see them (if we look forward) rising up forever, and 
disappearing, like vaporish bubbles, in the human breast! After being 
tossed about from congregation to congregation in the heats of the 
Unitarian controversy, and squabbles about the American war, he had 
been relegated to an obscure village, where he was to spend the last 
thirty years of his life, far from the only converse that he loved, the talk 
about disputed texts of Scripture, and the cause of civil and religious 
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liberty. Here he passed his days, repining, but resigned, in the study of 
the Bible, and the perusal of the Commentators — huge folios, not easily 
got through, one of which would outlast a winter! Why did he pore on 
these from morn to night ( with the exception of a walk in the fields or a 
turn in the garden to gather broccoli plants or kidney beans of his own 
rearing, with no small degree of pride and pleasure)? Here were “no 
figures nor no fantasies” — neither poetry nor philosophy — nothing to 
dazzle, nothing to excite modem curiosity; but to his lack-lustre eyes there 
appeared within the pages of the ponderous, unwieldy, neglected tomes, 
the sacred name of Jehovah in Hebrew capitals: pressed down by the 
weight of the style, worn to the last fading thinness of the understanding, 
there were glimpses, glimmering notions of the patriarchal wanderings, 
with palm-trees hovering in the horizon, and processions of camels at the 
distance of three thousand years; there was Moses with the Burning Bush, 
the number of the Twelve Tribes, types, shadows, glosses on the law and 
the prophets; there were discussions (dull enough) on the age of 
Methuselah, a niightly speculation! there were outlines, lude giu'sses at 
the shape of Noah's Ark and of the riches of Solcnnon’s Tcanph'; (juestions 
as to the date of the creation, predictions of tiu' (aid of .dl tilings; the 
great lapses of time, the strange mut«itions of tlu’ globe wcaa' unlokhnl 
with the voluminous loaf, as it turni'd over; and thoi .uh tlu- soul might 
slumber with an hieroglvphic veil ol inscrutablt' m\steri(‘s (Ikiwu ov(‘r it, 
yet it was in a slumber ill-e\chang(\l lor all tlu' sharp(‘ne(T usilities of 
sense, wit, fancy, or reason. My fath(*r’s lile was coiup.uati\(‘lv a dream; 
but it was a dream of infinity and eternity, of dc'atli, the resurrt‘ction, and 
a judgment to come! 

No two individuals were ever more unlike than were the host and his 
guest. A poet was to my father a sort of nond(‘sc i ij)t, )ct \\halc\(T adefi'd 
grace to the UnitiU'ian cause was to him welcome. H<' could hardly have 
been more surprised or pleased, if our visitor liad worn wings. Indc'ed, 
his thoughts had wings: and as the silken sounds rustled round our little 
wainscoted parlor, my father thn‘w back his spec tacles over his for(*head, 
his white hairs mixing with its sanguine hue; and a smile' of delight 
beamed across his rugged, cordial face, to think tliat Trutli had found a 
new ally in Fancy! Besides, Coleridge seenu'd to take consid(*rable notice 
of me, and that of itself was enougli. He talkt'd very familiarly, })ut 
agreeably, and glanced over a variety of subjects. At dinner-time he grc'w 
more animated, and dilated in a very edifying manner on Maiy Wollsl one- 
craft and Mackintosh. The last, he said, he considered (on my father's 
speaking of his Vindiciae Gallicae as a capital performance) as a clever, 
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scholastic man — a master of the topics — or, as the ready warehouseman 
of letters, who knew exactly where to lay his hand on what he wanted, 
though the goods were not his own. He thought liim no match for Burke, 
either in style or matter. Burke was a metaphysician, Mackintosh a mere 
logician. Burke was an orator (almost a poet) who reasoned in figures, 
because he had an eye for nature: Mackintosh, on the other hand, was a 
rhetorician, who had only an eye to commonplaces. On this I ventured to 
say that I had always entertained a great opinion of Burke, and that (as 
far as I could find) the speaking of him with contempt might be made 
the test of a vulgar, dcmocratical mind. This was the first observation I 
ever made to Coleridge, and he said it was a very just and striking one. 
I remember the leg of Wc'lsh mutton and the turnips on the table that 
day had the finest flavor imaginable. Coleridge added that Mackintosh 
and Tom Wedgwood (of whom, how'ever, he spoke highly) had ex- 
pressc‘d a very indiff(Tent opinion of his friend Mr. Wordsworth, on which 
he reinarkc'd to them — “He strides (R1 so far bc‘fore you, that he dwindles 
in the distant * '” <"'od\viii had once boast(*d to him of having carried on an 
argument with Mac kintosh for three hours with dubious success; Cole- 
ridge told him — “If there had beem a man of genius in the room, he 
would liave settled the* question in five minutes.” He asked me if I had 
ever sc'C'ii Mary Wcjllstonecraft, and I said, 1 had once for a few monumts, 
and that slu* sec'ined to me* to turn cjfl Codwin’s objections to something 
she advanc'(‘d with quite a playful, easy air. He replied, that “this was 
only one instance* of the ascendancy which pc'ople of imagination exer- 
cised over those of mere intellect.” He* did not rale Codwin very high 
(this was caprice or piejuclice, rc*al cr- aflcx'ted), but he had a great idea 
of Mrs. Wollstonc'eraft’s powers ot conversatiem; none at all of her talent 
for book-iTiaking. We talked a little abcnit Holcroft. He had beem aske^d 
if he was not mueli struck u itli him, and he said, he thought himself in 
more dangc*r of being stiiick by him. 1 complained that he would not let 
me get on at all, for he required a definition of even the commonest 
word, exc laiming, “W'hat do vou mean by a sensation. Sir? What do you 
mean by an idea?'* This, Coleridge said, was barricadoing the road to 
truth; it was setting up a turnpike gate at evcRy steq^ we tcx)k. I forgc't a 
great number of things, many more than I remember; but the day passed 
off plc'asantly, and the nc'xt morning Mr. Coleridge was to return to 
Shrewsbury. When I came down to breakfast, I found that he had just 
received a lettcT from his friend, T. Wedgwood, making him an olfer of 
£,150 a year if he chose to waive his present pursuit, and devote himself 
entirely to the study of poetry and philosophy. Coleridge seemed to 
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make up Iiis mind to close with this proposal in the act of tying on one of 
his shoes. It threw an additional damp on his departure. It took the way- 
ward enthusiast quite from us to cast him into Deva’s winding vales, or 
by tlie shores of old romance. Instead of living at ten miles' distance, of 
being the pastor of a Dissenting congregation at Shrewsbury, he was 
henceforth to inhabit the Hill of Parnassus, to be a Shepherd on the 
Delectable Mountains. Alas! I knew not the way thither, and felt vcTy 
little gratitude for Mr. Wedgwood’s bounty. I was presently relieved 
from this dilemma; for Mr. Coleridge, asking for a pen and ink, and 
going to a table to write something on a bit of card, advanced towards 
me with undulating step, and giving me the precious document, said 
that that was his address, Mr. Coleridge, Nether Stowey, Somersetshire: 
and tliat he should be glad to see me there in a few weeks’ time, and, if 
I chose, would come half-way to meet me. I was not less suiprised than 
the shepherd-boy (this simile is to be found in Cassandra), wdien he sees 
a thunderbolt fall close at his feet. I stammered out my acknowledgments 
and acceptance of this oflFer ( I thought Mr. W^edgwood's annuity a trifle 
to it) as well as I could; and this mighty business being settled, llu‘ poet- 
preacher took leave, and I accompanied him six miles on the road. It was 
a fine morning in the middle of w'inter, and he talked Llic whole way. The 
scholar in Chaucer is described as going 

Sounding on hi.s way. 

So Coleridge went on his. In digressing, in dilating, in passing from 
subject to subject, he appeared to me to float in air, to slide on ice. He 
told me in confidence (going along) that he should have preached two 
sermons before he accepted the situation at Shrew^sbury, one on Infant 
Baptism, the other on the Lord’s Supper, showing that he could ni)t 
administer either, which would have cflectually disqualified him for the 
object in view, I observed that he continually crossed me on the way by 
shifting from one side of the foot-path to the other. This struck me as 
an odd movement; but I did not at that time connect it with any instabil- 
ity of purpose or im oluntar)' change of principle, as I have done since. 
He seemed unable to keep on in a straight line. He spoke slightingly of 
Hume (whose Essay on piracies he said w^as stolen from an objection 
started in one of South’s sermons — Credat Judaeus Apelki! [“tiet Apella 
the Jew bcheve it.”] *). I was not very much pleased at this account of 
Hume, for I had just been reading, with infinite relish, that completest 


1. Horace, Satires V, loo [Ed.]. 
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of all metaphysical choke-pears, his Treatise on Human Nature, to which 
tfie Essays, in point of scholastic subtility and close reasoning, are mere 
ehigant trifling, light summer reading. Coleridge even denied the excel- 
lence of Hume’s general style, which I think betrayed a want of taste or 
candor. He however made me amends by the manner in which he spoke 
of Berkeley. He dwelt particularly on his Essay on Vision as a master- 
piece of analytical reasoning. So it undoubtedly is. He was exceedingly 
angry with Dr. Johnson for striking the stone with liis foot, in allusion to 
this author’s Theory of Matter and Spirit, and saying, ‘"Thus I confute 
him, Sir,” Coleridge drew a parallel (1 don't know how he brought about 
the connection) bc'twcen Bishop Berkeley and Tom Paine. He said the 
one was an instance of a subtle, the other of an acute mind, than which 
no two tliings could be more distinct. The one was a shop-boy’s quality, 
the other the characteristic of a philosopher. He considered Bishop Butler 
as a true philosopher, a profound and conscientious thinker, a genuine 
reader of nature and his own mind. He did not spe?ak of his Analogy, but 
of his Sermoti.s v fhe Rolls' Chapel, of which 1 had never heard. Coleridge 
soiiK'how always contrived to prefer the unknown to the known. In this 
instance, he was right. I'he Analogy is a tissiie of sophistry, of wire-drawn, 
th(*ological special pleading; the Sermons (with the preface to them) are 
in a tin(‘ \’ein of ch'cp, matured r(*flection, a candid appeal to our observa- 
tion of human nature, without pedantry and without bias. I told Coleridge 
I had writtem a f()w remarks, and was sometimes foolish enough to believe 
that T had made a discovery on the same subject (the Natural Dis- 
interestedness of the Human Mind) — and I tried to explain my view 
of it to Coleridge, who listened with great willingness, but I did not 
succeed in making myself understood. I sat down to the task shortly 
afterwards for the twT*nticth time, got new pens and paper, determined 
to make clear work of it, wrote a few meagre sentences in the skeleton- 
style of a mathematical demonstration, stopped half-way down the 
second page; and, after hying in vain to pump up any words, images, 
notions, apprehensions, facts, or observ'ations, from that gulf of al-straction 
in which I had plunged myself for four or five years preceding, gave up 
the attempt as labour in vain, and shed tears of helpless despondency on 
the blank, unfinished papiT. 1 can write fast enough now. Am I 
better than I was then? Oh no! One truth discovered, one pang of regiet 
at not being able to express it, is better than all the fluency and flippanc)^ 
in the world. Would that I could go back to what I then wasi Why can we 
not revive past times as we can revisit old places? If I had the quaint 
muse of Sir Philip Sidney to assist me, 1 would write a Sonne/ to the Road 
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between Went and Shrewsbury^ and immortalize every step of it by some 
fond enigmatical conceit. I would swear that the very milestones had 
ears, and that Harmer Hill stooped with all its pines, to listen to a poet, 
as he passed! I remember but one other topic of discourse in this walk. 
He mentioned Paley, praised the naturalness and clearness of his style, 
but condemned his sentiments, thought him a mere timeserving casuist, 
and said that ‘‘the fact of his work on Moral and Political Philosophy being 
made a textbook in our Universities was a disgrace to the national char- 
acter.” We parted at the six-mile stone; and I returned homeward, 
pensive, but much pleased. I had met with unexpected notice from a 
person whom I believed to have been prejudiced against me. “Kind and 
affable to me had been his condescension, and should be honoured ever 
with suitable regard.” He was the first poet I had known, and he cer- 
tainly answered to that inspired name. I had heard a great deal of his 
powers of conversation, and was not disappointed. In fact, I nc'vcr met 
with anything at all like them, either before or since. I could easily credit 
the accounts which were circulated of his holding forth to a large party 
of ladies and gentlemen, an evening or two before, on the Berkeleian 
theory, when he made the whole material universe look like a transpar- 
ency of fine words; and another story (which I believe he has somewhere 
told himself) of his being asked to a party at Birmingham, of his smoking 
tobacco and going to sleep after dinner on a sofa, where the company 
found him, to their no small surprise, which was increaseeb^o wonder 
when he started up of a sudden, and rubbing his eyes, looked about him, 
and launched into a three hours’ description of the third heaven, of which 
he had had a dream, very different from Mr. Southey’s Vision of Judg- 
ment, and also from that other Vision of Judgment, which Mr. Murray, 
the Secretary of the Bridge Street Junto, took into his espec'ial keeping! 

On my way back, I had a sound in my ears — it was the voice of Fancy; 
I had a light before me — it was the face of Poetry. The one still lingers 
there, the other has not quitted my side! Coleridge, in truth, met me 
half-way on the ground of philosophy, or I should not have been won 
over to his imaginative creed. I had an uneasy, pleasurable stmsalion all 
the time, till I was to visit him. During those months the chill breath of 
winter gave me a welcoming; the vernal air was balm and inspiration to 
me. The golden sunsets, the silver star of evening, lighted me on my way 
to new hopes and prospects. I was to visit Coleridge in the spring. This 
circumstance was never absent from my thoughts, and mingled with all 
my feelings. I wrote to him at the time proposed, and received an answer 
postponing my intended visit for a week or two, but very cordially urging 
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me to complete my promise then. This delay did not damp, but rather 
increased, my ardor. In the meantime, I went to Llangollen Vale, by way 
of initiating myself in the mysteries of natural scenery; and I must say I 
was enchanted with it. I had been reading Coleridges description of 
England in his fine Ode on the DepuTfing Year, and I applied it, con 
amorc, to the objects before me. That valley was to me (in a manner) the 
cradle of a new existence: in the river that winds through it, my spirit 
was baptized in the waters of Helicon! 

I r(‘turned home, and soon after set out on my journey with unworn 
heart, and untried feet. My way lay through Worcester and Gloucester, 
and !)y Upton, where I thought of Tom Jones and the adventure of the 
muff. I remember getting completely wet through one day, and stopping 
at an inn (I think it was Tew'kcsbury) where I sat up all night to read 
Paul and Virginia. Sweet were the showers in early youth that drenched 
my body, and sweet the drops of pity that fell upon the books I read! 
I recollec't a remark of Cohaidge's upon this very book — that nothing 
could show tiK gross indelicacy of French manners and the entire cor- 
ruption of their imagination more strongly than tlie behavior of the hero- 
ine* in tlu* last fatal scene, who turns away from a person on board the 
sinking vessel, that offers to save her life, because he has thrown off his 
clotht‘s to assist him in swimming. Was this a time to think of such a 
circumstance? I once hinted to Wordsw^orth, as we were sailing in his 
boat on Grasmere Lake, that 1 thought he had borrowed the idea of his 
Poenus (m the Naming of Places from the local inscriptions of the same 
kind in Paul and Virginia. He did not own the obligation, and stated 
some* distinction without a differeiu'e, in defense of his claim to original- 
ity. Anv the slightest variation would be sufficient for this purpose in his 
mind; for whatever he atkk*d or altered would inevitably be worth all 
that anv one else had done, and contain the marrow' of the sentiment. — I 
was still tw'o days Ix'fore the time fixed for my arrival, for I had taken 
care to set out early enough. 1 stopped these two days at Bridgewater; 
and when I w\as tired of sauntering on the banks of its muddy river, 
retnrn(Hf to the inn and read Camilla. So have 1 loitered my life aw'ay, 
reading books, looking at pictures, going to plays, hearing, thinking, 
writing on what pleased me best. I have wanted only one thing to make 
me happy; but wanting that, have w'anted everything! 

I arrived, and was well received. The country about Nether Stowey is 
beautiful, green and hilly, and near the sea-shore. 1 saw' it but the other 
day, after an interval of twirnty years, from a hill near Taunton. How' was 
the map of my life spread out before me, as the map of the country lay at 
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my feetl In the afternoon, Coleridge took me over to All-Foxden, a 
romantic old family mansion of the St. Aubins, where Wordsworth lived. 
It was then in the possession of a friend of the poet's, who gave him the 
free use of it. Somehow, that period (the time just after the French 
Revolution) was not a time when notliing was given for nothing. The 
mind opened and a softness might be perceived coming over the heart of 
individuals, beneath “the scales that fence” our self-interest. Wordsworth 
himself was from home, but his sister kept house, and set before us a 
frugal repast; and we had free access to her brother s poems, the Lyrical 
Ballads, which were still in manuscript, or in the fonn of Sybilline Leaves. 
I dipped into a few of these with great satisfaction, and witli the faith of 
a novice. I slept that night in an old room with blue hangings, and 
covered with the round-faced family portraits of llie age of George I and 
II, and from the wooded declivity of the adjoining park that ovcTlookcd 
my window, at the dawn of day, could 

hear the loud stag speak. 

In the outset of life (and particularly at this time I felt it so) our 
imagination has a body to it. We are in a state between sh'c'ping and 
waking, and have indistinct but glorious glimpses of strange shapes, and 
there is always something to come better than what we see. As in our 
dreams the fulness of the blood gives warmth and reality to the coinage 
of the brain, so in youth our ideas are clothed, and fed, and pampered 
with our good spirits; we breathe thick with thouglitless happiness, the 
weight of future years presses on the strong pulses of the heart, and we 
repose with undisturbed faith in truth and good. As we advance, we 
exhaust our fund of enjoyment and of hope. We are no longer wrapptul 
in lamb's-wool, lulled in Elysium. As we taste the pleasures of life, thc'ir 
spirit evaporates, the sense palls; and nothing is left but the phantoms, 
the lifeless shadows of what has been! 

That morning, as soon as breakfast was over, we strolled out into the 
park, and seating ourselves on the trunk of an old ash-tree that stretched 
along the ground, Coleridge read aloud with a sonorous and musical 
voice, the ballad of Betty Foy. I was not critically or sceptically inclined, 
I saw touches of tnith and nature, and took the rest for granted. But in 
the Thorn, the Mad Mother, and the Complaint of a Poor Indian Woman, 
I felt tliat deeper power and pathos which have been since acknowl- 
edged, 

In spite of pride, in erring reason's spite, 
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as the characteristics of this author; and the sense of a new style and a 
new spirit in poetry came over me. It had to me something of the effect 
that arises from the turning up of the fresh soil, or of the first welcome 
breath of spring: 

While yet the trembling vear is unconfirmed. 

Coleridge and myself walked back to Stowey that evening, and his voice 
sounded high 

Of Providence, foreknow l(‘dge, will, and fate, 

Fix’d fate, free-will, fort knowledge absolute, 

as we passed through ec hoing grove, by fairy stream or waterfall, gleam- 
ing in the summer moonlight! lie lamented that Words wortli was not 
prone enough to bclie\e in the traditional superstitions of the place, and 
that there was a something corporeal, a matter-of-factness, a clinging to 
the palpable, or often to the petty, in his poetiy, in consequence. His 
g(*nius w^as ned ^ spirit that descenderl to him through the air; it sprung 
out of the ground like a flower, or unfolded itself from a green spray, on 
which the goldfinch sang. He said, however (if I remember right), that 
this objection must be confined to his descriptive pieces, that his 
philosophic poetry had a giand and comprehensive spirit in it, so that his 
soul st'emed to inhabit the universe like a palace, and to discover truth by 
intuition, rather than by deduction. The next day ^\'ords^vorlh arrived 
from Bristol at Coleridgt^’s cottage. I think I see him now. He answered 
in some degree to his friend's description of him, but w^as more gaunt and 
Don Qni\olc-like. He was (juaintly dressed (according to the costume of 
tliat unconstrained period) in a brown fustian jacket and striped panta- 
loons. There was something of a roll, a lounge in his gait, not unlike his 
own Peter Bell. There was a severe, worn ])ressure of thought about his 
tc'mples, a fire in his eve ( as if he saw something in objects more than the 
outward appearance), an intense, higli, narrow forehead, a Roman nose, 
cheeks furrowx‘d by strong purpose and feeling, and a convulsive inclina- 
tion to laughter about the' mouth, a good deal at \'ariance with the sol- 
emn, stately expression of the rest of his face. Chanbov's bust w ants the 
marking trails; but he was teased into making it regular and heavy: Hay- 
don’s head of him, introduced into the Entrance of Christ into Jerusalem, 
is the most like his drooping weight of thought and expression. He sat 
down and talked very naturally and freely, w ith a mixture of clear, gush- 
ing accents in his voice, a deep guttural intonation, and a strong tincture 
of tlie northern burr, like the crust on w'ine. He instantly began to make 
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havoc of the half of a Cheshire cheese on the table, and said, trium- 
phantly, that ‘*his marriage with experience had not been so productive as 
Mr. Southey’s in teaching him a knowledge of the good things of this 
life.” He had been to see the Castle Spectre by Monk Lewis, while at 
Bristol, and described it very well. He said ‘*it fitted the taste of the audi- 
ence like a glove.” This ad captandurn merit was however by no means a 
recommendation of it, according to the severe principles of the new 
school, which reject rather than court popular eflFect. Wordsworth, looking 
out of the low, latticed window, said, “How beautifully the sun sets on that 
yellow bank!” I thought within myself, “With what eyes these poets sec 
nature!” and ever after, when I saw the sunset stream upon the objects 
facing it, conceived I had made a discovery, or thanked Mr. Wordsworth 
for having made one for me! We went over to All-Foxden again the day 
following, and Wordsworth read us the story of Peter Bell in the open 
air; and the comment made upon it by his face and voice was very dif- 
ferent from that of some later critics! Whatever might be thought of the 
poem, “his face was as a book where men might read strange matters,” 
and he announced the fate of his hero in prophetic tones. There is a 
chaunt in the recitation both of CoK'ridge and Wordswortli, whicdi acts as 
a spell upon the hearer, and disarms the judgment. IVihaps they liave 
deceived themselves by making habitual use of this ambiguous accom- 
paniment. Coleridge’s manner is more full, animated, and varied; Words- 
worth’s more C(|uable, sustained, and internal. The one mighflx* termed 
more dramatic, the other more lyrical. CohTidge has told me that he him- 
self liked to compose in w^alking over uru'veii ground, or breaking through 
the straggling branches of a copsewood; wh(»reas Wordsworth always 
wrote (if he could) walking up and down a straight gravel-walk, or in 
some spot where the continuity of his verse met with no collateral inter- 
ruption. Returning that same eveming, 1 got into a metaphysical argument 
with Wordsworth, while Coleridge was explaining the different notes of 
the nightingale to his sister, in which wf* neither of us succeeded in 
making ourselves jxjrfcctly clear and intelligible. Thus I passed three 
weeks at Nether Stowey and in the neighborhood, gen(*rally devoting the 
afternoons to a delightful chat in an arbor made of bark by the poet’s 
friend Tom Poole, sitting under two fine elm-tre('s, and listening to the 
bees humming round us, while we quaffed our flip. It was agreed, among 
other things, that we should make a jaunt down the Bristol Channel, as 
far as Linton. We set off together on foot, Coleridge, John Chester, 
and I. This Chester was a native of Nether Stowey, one of those who were 
attracted to Coleridge’s discourse as flies are to honey, or bees in swarm- 
ing time to the sound of a brass pan. He “followed in the chase like a dog 
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who hunts, not like one that made up the cry.” He had on a brown cloth 
coat, boots, and corduroy breeches, was low in stature, bow-legged, had a 
drag in his walk like a drover, which he assisted by a hazel switch, and 
kept on a sort of trot by the side of Coleridge, like a running footman by a 
state coach, that he might not lose a syllable or sound that fell from 
Coleridge's lips. lie told me his private opinion, that Coleridge was a 
wonderful man. lie scarcely opened his lips, much less offered an opinion 
the whole way: yet of the three, had I to choose during that journey, I 
would be John Chester. He afterwards followed Coleridge into Germany, 
where the Kantean philosophers were puzzled how to bring him under 
any of their categories. When he sat down at table with his idol, John's 
felicity was complete; Sir Walter Scott’s, or Mr. Blackwood’s, when they 
sat down at the same table with the King, was not more so. We passed 
Diinster on our right, a small town between the brow of a hill and the 
sea. I remember eyeing it wistfully as it lay below us: contrasted with 
the woody scene around, it looked as clear, as pure, as embrowned and 
ideal as any la 'dscape I have seen since, f)f Caspar Poussin’s or Domeni- 
chino’s. We had a long day’s march — (our feet kept time to the echoes of 
Coleridge’s longue) — tlirough Minehead and by the Blue Anchor, and 
on to Linton, which W(‘ did not reach till near midnight, and where we 
had some difficulty in making a lodgment. We, however, knocked the 
people of the house up at last, and we were repaid for our apprehensions 
and fatigue bv some excellent rashers of fried bacr)n and eggs. The view 
in coming along had be(*n splendid. \\V walked for miles and miles on 
dark brown heaths ovc‘rlookiug the Channel, with the W elsh hills beyond, 
and at limes descended into little sheltered valleys close bv the sea-side, 
with a smuggler’s fact* scowling by us, and then had to ascend conical 
hills with a path winding up through a coppice to a barren top, like a 
monk's shaven crown, from one of which 1 pointed out to Coleridge’s 
notice the bare masts of a vessel on the ver\^ edge of the horizon, and 
within the red -orbed disk of the setting sun, like his own spectre ship in 
the Ancient Mariner. At Linton the character of the sea-coast bec'omes 
more marked and rugged. There is a place called the Valley of Rocks (I 
suspect this was only the poetical name for it), bedded among precipices 
overhanging the sea, with rocky cavcTiis beneath, into which the waves 
dash, and where the sea-gull forever wheels its scia'aming flight. On the 
tops of these are huge stones thrown transverse, as if an earthquake had 
tossed them there, and behind these is a fretwork of perpendicular rocks, 
something like the Giant's Causeway. A thiindcrstonn came on while we 
were at the inn, and Coleridge was running out bare-headed to enjoy 
the commotion of the elements in the Valley of Rocks, but as if in spite. 
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the clouds only muttered a few angry sounds, and let fall a few refreshing 
drops. Coleridge told me that he and Wordsworth were to have made 
tliis place the scene of a prose tale, which was to have been in the manner 
of, but far superior to, the Death of Ahel, but they had relinquished the 
design. In the morning of the second day, we breakfasted luxuriously in 
an old-fashioned parlor on tea, toast, eggs, and honey, in the very sight of 
the bee hives from which it had been taken, and a garden full of thyme 
and wild flowers that had produced it. On this occasion Coleridge spoke 
of Virgihs Georgies, but not well. I do not think he had much feeling for 
the classical or elegant. It was in this room that we found a little worn-out 
copy of The Seasons, lying in a window-seat, on whicli Coleridge ex- 
claimed, **That is true famel” He said Thomson was a great poet, rather 
than a good one; his st)de was as meretricious as his thoughts were 
natural. He spoke of Cowper as tlie best modern poet. He said the Lyrical 
Ballads were an experiment about to be tried by lurn and Wordsworth, to 
see how far the public taste would endure poetry written in a more natu- 
ral and simple style than had hitherto been attempted; totally discarding 
the artifices of poetical diction, and making use only of such words as had 
probably been common in the most ordinary language since the days of 
Henry IT. Some comparison was intioduced between Shakespeare' and 
Milton. He said ‘lie hardly knew which to prefer. Shakespeare appeared 
to him a mere stripling in the art; he was as tall and as strong, with in- 
finitely more activity than Milton, but he never appeared to- have come 
to man's estate; or if he had, he w^ould not have been a man, but a nnin- 
stcr.” He spoke with contempt of Gray, and w'ith intolerance of Pope. He 
did not like the versification of the latter. He observed that “the ears of 
these couplet-writers might be charged with having short memories, that 
could not retain the harmony of whole passages.'' He thought little of 
Junius as a writer; he had a dislike of Dr. Johnson; and a much higher 
opinion of Burke as an orator and politician, than of Fox or Pitt. He, how- 
ever, thought him very inferior in richness of style and imagery to some 
of our elder prose writers, particularly Jeremy Taylor. H(' like Richard- 
son, but not Fielding; nor could 1 get him to enter into the ineiits of 
Caleb Williams. In short, he was profound and discriminating with re- 
.spect to those authors \vhoTn he liked, and where he gave hii judgment 
fair play; capricious, perverse, and prejudiced in his antipathies and dis- 
tastes. We loitered on the “ribbed sea-sands,” in such talk as this a whole 
morning, and, I recollect, met with a curious seaweed, of which John 
Chester told us the country name! A fisherman gave Coleridge an ac- 
count of a boy that had been drowned the day before, and that they had 
tried to save him at the risk of their own lives. He said “^he did not know 
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how it was that they ventured, but, Sir, we have a nature towards one 
another.” Tliis expression, Coleridge remarked to me, was a fine illustra- 
tion of that theory of disinterestedness which I (in common with Butl(T) 
had adopted. I broached to him an argument of mine to prove that 
likeness was not mere association of ideas. 1 said that the mark in the 
sand put one in mind of a man’s foot, not because it was part of a former 
impression of a man’s foot (for it was quite new), but because it was like 
the shape of a man’s foot. He assented to the justness of this distinction 
( which I have explained at length elsewhere, for the benefit of the curi- 
ous) and John Chester listen<'d; not from any interest in the subject, but 
because he was astonished that I should be able to suggest anything to 
Coleridge that he did not already know. We returned on the third morn- 
ing, and Cohuidge remarked the silent cottage smoke curling up the 
valleys where, a few evenings before, we had seen the lights gleaming 
through the dark. 

In a day or two after we arrived at Stowey, we set out, I on my return 
home, and he for G(Tinanv. It was a Sunday morning, and he was to 
preach that day for Dr. Toulmin of Taunton. I asked him if he had pre- 
pared anything for the occasion? lie said he had not ewen thought of the 
t(*\t, but should as soon as wo parted. I did not go to hear him — this was 
a fault — but we met in the evening at Bridgewater. The next day we had 
a long day’s walk to Bristol, and sat down, I recollect, by a well-side on 
the road, to cool ourselves and satisfy our thirst, when Coleridge repeated 
to me some descriptive lines of his tragedy of Remorse; which I must say 
became his mouth and that occasion better than they, some years after, 
did Mr. Ellislon’s and tlie Drury Lane boards — 

Oil, rnenioiy! sliield me from the world's poor stnfe, 

And give those scenes thine everlasting life. 

I saw no more of him for a year or two, during which period he had 
been wandering in the Harz Forest, in Germany; and his return was 
cometary, meteorous, unlike his setting out. It was not till some time 
after that 1 knew his friends Lamb and Southey. The last always appears 
to me ( as I first saw him ) with a commonplace book under liis arm, and 
the first with a bon mot in lus mouth. It was at Godwin’s that I met him 
with Holcroft and Coleridge, where they were disputing fiercely which 
was the best — Man as he was, or man as he is to be. “Give me,” says 
Lamb, “man as he is not to be.” This saying was the beginning of a friend- 
ship between us, which I believe still continues. — Enough of this for the 
j>rescnt. 
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wift’s reputation as a poet has been in a manner obscurcnl by 
the greater splendour, by the natural force and inventive genius of his 
prose writings; but if he had never written either the Tale of a Tub or 
Gullivers Travels, his name merely as a poet would have come down to 
us, and have gone down to posterity with welboanied honours. His 
Imitations of lloracCy and still more his Verses on His Gum Death, plac^e 
him on the first rank of agreeable moralists in verse. There is not only a 
dry humour, an exquisite tone of irony, in these productions of his pen: 
but there is a touching, unpretending pathos, mixed up with the most 
whimsical and eccentric strokes of pleasantry and satire. His Description 
of the Morning in London, and of a City Shower, which wc're first 
published in the Tatler, are among the most delightlul of the contents of 
that very delightful work. Swift shone as one of the most sensible of the 
poets; he is also distinguished as one of the most nonsensical of them. No 
man has written so many lackadaisical, slipshod, tedious, trifling, foolish, 
fantastical verses as he, which are so little an imputation on the wisdom 
of the writer; and which, in fact, only show his readiness to oblige others, 
and to forget himself. He has gone so far as to invc'iit a new stanza of 
fourteen and sixteen syllabic lines for Mary the cookmaid to vc'iit her 
budget of nothings, and for Mrs. Harris to gossip with the deaf old house- 
keeper. Oh, when shall we have such another Rector of Laracorl The 
Tale of a Tub is one of the most masterly compositions in the language 
whether for thought, wit, or style. It is so capital and undcMiiable a proof 
of the authors talents, that Dr. Johnson, who did not like Swift, would 
not allow that he wrote' it. It is hard that the same performance .should 
stand in the way of a man's promotion to a bishopric, as wanting gravity, 
and at the same time be denied to be his, as having too much wit. It is a 
pity the Doctor did not find out some graver author, for whom he felt a 
critical kindness, on whom to father this splendid but unacknowledged 
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production. Dr. Johnson could not deny that Gullivers Travels were his; 
he therefore disputed their merits, and said that after the first idea of 
them was conceived, they were easy to execute; all the rest followed 
mechanically. I do not know how that may be; but the mechanism 
employed is something very different from any that the author of Rasselas 
was in the habit of bringing to bear on such occasions. There is nothing 
more futile as well as invidious than this mode of criticizing a work of 
original genius. Its greatest merit is supposed to be in tlie invention; and 
you say, very wisely, that it is not in the execution. You might as well 
take away the merit of the invention oi the telescope by saying that after 
its uses were explained and understood any ordinary eyesight could look 
through it. Whether the excellence of Gullivers Travels is in the concep- 
tion or the execution is of little consequence; the power is somewhere 
and it is a power that has moved the world. The power is not that of big 
words and vaunting commonplaces. Swift left these to those who wanted 
them; and has done what his acuteness and intensity of mind alone could 
enable anyone to conceive or to perform. His object was to strip empty 
pride and grandeur of the imposing air which external circumstances 
thiow around them; and for this purpose he has cheated the imagination 
of the illusions which the prejudices of sense and of the world put upon 
it by reducing everything to the abstract predicament of size. He enlarges 
or diminishes the scale as he wishes to show the insignificance or the 
grossness of our overweening self-love. That he has done this with mathe- 
matical precision, with complete presence of mind and perfect keeping 
in a manner that comes equally home to the understanding of the man 
and of the child does not tiike away from the merit of the work or the 
gemius of the author. He has taken a new view of human nature, such as 
a being of a higher sphere might take of it; he has torn the scales from 
off his moral vision; he has tried an experiment upon human life, and 
sifted its pretensions from the alloy of circumstances. He has measured 
it with a rule, has weighed it in a balance, and found it, for the most part, 
wanting and worthless — in substance and in show. Nothing solid, nothing 
valuable is left in his system but virtue and wisdom. What a libel is this 
upon mankind! What a convincing proof of misanthropy! What presump- 
tion and what malice prepense, to show men what they are, and to teach 
them what tliey ought to be! What a mortifying stroke aimed at national 
glory is that unlucky incident of Gulliver's wading across the channel and 
carrying off the whole fleet of Blcfuscu! After that, we have only to con- 
sider which of the contending parties was in the right. What a shock to 
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personal vanity is given in the account of Gulliver’s nurse Glumdalclitchl 
Still, notwithstanding the disparagement to her personal charms, her 
good nature remains the same amiable quality as before. I cannot see the 
harm, the misanthropy, the immoral and degrading tendency of this. Tlie 
moral lesson is as fine as the intellectual exhibition is amusing. It is an 
attempt to tear off the mask of imposture from the world; and nothing 
but imposture has a right to complain of it. It is, indeed, the way with 
our quacks in morality to preach up the dignity of human nature, to 
pamper pride and hypocrisy with the idle mockeries of the virtues they 
pretend to, and which they have not: but it was not Swift’s way to cant 
morality, or anything else; nor did his genius prompt him to write un- 
meaning panegyrics on mankindl 

The determination with which Swift persisted in a preconcerted theory 
savoured of the morbid affection of which he died. There is notliing more 
likely to drive a man mad than the being unable to get rid of the idea of 
the distinction between right and wrong, and an obstinate, constitutional 
preference of the true to the agreeable. Swift was not a hVenehman. In 
this respect he differed from Rabelais and \^oltaire. Tliey have been 
accounted the tliree greatest wits in modern times; but their wit was of a 
peculiar kind in each. They are little beholden to each other; there is 
some resemblance between Lord Peter in the Tale of a Tub and babelais’ 
Friar Jolin; but in general they are all three authors of a substanti\e 
character in themselves. Swift’s wit (particularly in liis I^liief prose 
woiks) was serious, saturnine, and practical; Rabelais’ was fantastical 
and joyous; Voltaire’s was light, .sportive, and verbal. Swift’s wit was the 
wit of sense; Rabelais’, the wit of nonsense; Voltaire’s, of indifterence to 
both. The ludicrous in Swift arises out of his keen sense of impropriety, 
his soreness and impatience of the least absurdity. He separates, with a 
severe and caustic air, truth from falsehood, folly from wisdom, “shows 
vice her own image, scorn her own feature”; and it is the force, the 
precision, and the honest abruptness witli wdiich the separation is made 
that excites our surprise, our admiration, and laughter. He sets a mark of 
reprobation on that which offends good sense and good manners, wdiich 
cannot be mistaken, and which holds it up to our ridicule and contempt 
ever after. His occasional disposition to trifling was a relaxation from the 
excessive earnestness of his mind. His better genius was his spleen. It was 
the biting acrimony of his temper that sharpened his other faculties. Tlie 
truth of his perceptions produced the pointed coruscations of his wit; his 
playful irony was the result of inward bitterness of thought; his imagina- 
tion was the product of the literal, dry, incorrigible Icnaciousness of his 
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understanding. He endeavoured to escape from the persecution of reali- 
ties into the regions of fancy, and invented his Lilliputians and Brob- 
dingnagians, Yahoos, and Houynhyms a.s a diversion to the more painful 
knowledge of the world around him: thfitj only made him laugh, while 
men and women made him angr)'. His ftwerish impatience made him 
view the infirmities of that great baby the world with the same scrutiniz- 
ing glance and jealous irritability that a parent regards the failings of its 
offspring. 



Of Persons 

One TV oidd TVish to Have Seen 

JbL -^amb it was, I think, who suggested this subject, as well as the 

defence of Guy Fawkes, which I urged him to execute. As, however, he 
would undertake neither, I suppose I must do both, a task for which he 
would have been much fitter, no less from the temerity than the felicity 
of his pen — 

Never so sure our rapture to create 
As when it touched the brink of all w^e hate. 

Compared with him, I shall, I fear, make but a commonplace piece of 
business of it; but I should be loth the idea was entirely lost, and besides 
I may avail myself of some hints of his in tlie progress of it.’^I am some- 
times, I suspect, a better reporter of the ideas of other people than ex- 
pounder of my own. I pursue the one too far into paradox or mysticism; 
the others I am not bound to follow farther than I like, or than seems fair 
and reasonable. 

On the question being started, A[yrton] said, “I suppose the two first 
persons you would choose to see would be the two greatest names in 
English literature. Sir Isaac Newton and Mr. Locke?” In this A[yrton], as 
usual, reckoned without his host. Every one burst out a-laughing at the 
expression of Lambs face, in which impatience was restrained by cour- 
tesy. 

“Yes, the greatest names,” he stammered out hastily, “but they were 
not persons — not persons.” 

“Not persons?” said A[yrton], looking wise and foolish at the same time, 
afraid his triumph might be premature. 

‘That is,” rejoined Lamb, “not characters, you know. By Mr. Locke and 
Sir Isaac Newton, you mean the Essay on the Human Understanding, 
and the Principia, which we have to this day. Beyond their contents there 
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is nothing personally interesting in the men. But what we want to see 
any one bodily for is when there is something peculiar, striking, in the 
individuals, more than we can learn from their writings, and yet are curi- 
ous to know. I dare say Locke and Newton were very like Kneller's por- 
traits of them. But who could paint Shakespeare?” 

“Ay,” retorted A[yrton], “there it is; then I suppose you would prefer 
seeing him and Milton instead?” 

“No,” said Lamb, “neither. I have seen so much of Shakespeare on the 
stage and on book-stalls, in frontispieces and on rnantel-pieces, that I am 
quite tired of the everlasting repetition; and as to Milton’s face, the im- 
pressions that have come down to us of it I do not like: it is too starched 
and puritanical, and I should be afraid of losing some of the manna of his 
poetry in the leaven of his countenance and the precisian’s band and 
gown.” 

“I shall guess no more,” said A[yrton]. “^Vho is it, then, you would like 
to see ‘in his habit as he lived,’ if you had your choice of the whole range 
of English litc’-'iture?” 

Lamb then named Sir Thomas Browne and Fulke Greville, the friend 
of Sir Philip Sidney, as the two worthies whom he should feel the greatest 
pleasure to encounter on the floor of his apartment in their nightgown 
and slippers, and to exchange friendly greetings with them. At this 
A[yrton] laughed outright, and conceived Lamb was jesting with him; 
but as no one followed his example, he thought there might be something 
in il, and waited for an explanation in a state of whimsical suspense. 
Lamb then ( as well as I can remember a conversation that passed twenty 
years ago — how time slips! ) went on as follows: “The reason why I pitch 
upon these two authors is that their writings are riddles, and they them- 
selves the most mysterious of personages. They resemble the soothsayers 
of old, who dealt in dark hints and doubtful oracles; and I should like to 
ask them the meaning of what no mortal but themselves, I should sup- 
pose, can fathom. There is Dr. Johnson: I have no curiosity, no strange 
uncertainty about him; he and Boswell together have pretty well let me 
into the secret of what passed through his mind. lie and other writers 
like him are sufficiently explicit: my friends w^hose repose I should be 
tempted to disturb (were it in my power), are implicit, inextricable, in- 
scrutable. 

“When I look at that obscure but gorgeous prose-composition, the Umr 
Burialy I seem to myself to look into a deep abyss, at the bottom of which 
arc hid pearls and rich treasure; or it is like a stately labyrinth of doubt 
and withering speculation, and I would invoke the spirit of the author to 
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lead me through it. Besides, who would not be curious to see the linea- 
ments of a man who, having himself been twice married, wished that 
mankind were propagated like treesl As to Fulke Greville, he is like noth- 
ing but one of his own 'Prologues spoken by the ghost of an old king of 
Ormus,’ a truly formidable and inviting personage: his style is apocalypti- 
cal, cabalistical, a knot worthy of such an apparition to untie; and for 
the unravelling a passage or two, I would stand the brunt of an encounter 
with so portentous a commentator!” 

"I am afraid, in that case,” said A[yrton], “that if Uie mystery were 
once cleared up, the merit might be lost”; and turning to me, whispered 
a friendly apprehension that while Lamb continued to admire these old 
crabbed autliors, he would never become a popular writer. Dr. Donne 
was mentioned as a writer of the same period, with a Ncry interesting 
countenance, whose histoi*)^ was singular, and whose meaning was often 
quite as uncomeatable, without a personal citation from the dead, as that 
of any of his contemporaries. The volume was produced; and while 
some one was expatiating on the exquisite simplicity and beauty of the 
portrait prefixed to the old edition, A[yrton] got hold of the poetry, and 
exclaiming “Wliat have we here?” read the following: 

Here lies a shee Suiine and a he<j Moone here, 

She gives the best light to his Spheare, 

Or each is both, and all, and so 
They unto one another nothing ow e. 

There was no resisting this, till Lamb, seizing the volume, turned to 
the beautiful Lines to his Mistress, dissuading her from accompanying 
him abroad, and read them with suffused features and a faltering 
tongue. . . . 

Some one then inquired of Lamb if we could not see from the window 
the Temple walk in which Chaucer used to take his exercise; and on his 
name being put to the vote, I was pleased to find that there was a general 
sensation in his favor in all but A[yTton], who said something about the 
ruggedness of the metre, and even objected to the quaintness of the 
orthography. I was vexed at this superficial gloss, pertinaciously reducing 
everything to its own trite level, and asked “if he did not think it would 
be worth while to scan the eye that had first greeted the Muse in that 
dim twilight and early dawn of English literature; to s(^e the head round 
which the visions of fancy must have played like gleams of inspiration or 
a sudden glory; to watch those lips that ‘lisped in numbers, for the num- 
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bers carnc’ — as by a miracle, or as if the dumb should speak? Nor was it 
alone that he had been the first to tune his native tongue (however im- 
perfectly to modern ears ) ; but he was himself a noble, manly character, 
standing before his age and striving to advance it; a pleasant humorist 
withal, who has not only handed down to us the living manners of his 
time, but had, no doubt, store of curious and quaint devices, and would 
make as hearty a companion as Mine Host of the Tabard. His interview 
with Petrarch is fraught with interest. Yet I would rather have seen Chau- 
cer in company with the author of the Decameron, and have heard them 
exchange tlu ir bt\st stories together — the Squire's Tale against the Story 
of the Falcon, the Wife of Bath's Prologue against the Adventures of 
Friar Albert. How fine to see the high mysterious brow which learning 
then wore, relieved by the gay, familiar tone of men of the world, and by 
the courtesies ol genius! Surely, the thoughts and feelings which passed 
through the minds of these great revivers of learning, these Cadinuses 
who sowed the teeth of letters, must have stamped an expression on tlieir 
features ar different from the moderns as theii* books, and w^ell worth 
the perusal. Dante,'* 1 continued, “is as interesting a person as his own 
Ugolino, one whose lineaments curiosity would as eagerly devour in order 
to penetrate his spirit, and the only one of the Italian poets I should care 
much to see. There is a fine portrait of Ariosto by no less a hand tlian 
Titian s; light, Moorish, spirited, but not answering our idea. The same 
artist's large colossal profile of Peter Arctine [Pietro Aretino] is the only 
likeness of the kind that has the ellet't of conversing with ‘the mighty 
dead’; and this is truly spectral, ghastly, necromantic.” Lamb put it to 
me if I should like to see Spens(T as well as Chaucer; and I answered, 
without hesitation, “No; for that his beauties w^ere ideal, visionary, not 
palpable or personal, and therefore connt'cted with less curiosity about 
the man. His poetry was the essence of romance, a very halo round the 
bright orb of fancy; and the bringing in the individual might dissolve the 
charm. No tones of voice could come up to the mellifluous cadence of 
his verse; no form but of a winged angel could vie with the airy shapes he 
has described. He was (to rny apprehension) rather a ‘creature of the 
element, that lived in the rainbow’ and played in the plighted clouds,' 
than an ordinary mortal. Or if he did appear, I should wish it to be as 
a mere vision, like one of his own pageants, and that he should pass by 
unquestioned like a dream or sound — 

That was Arion crown'd: 

So went he playing on tlie wat'ry plain.” 
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Captain [Bumey] muttered something about Columbus, and M[artin 
Burney] hinted at the Wandering Jew; but the last was set aside as spuri- 
ous, and the first made over to the New World. 

“I should like,” said [Mrs. Reynolds], “to have seen Pope talk with 
Patty Blount; and I have seen Goldsmith.” Every one turned round to 
look at [Mrs. Reynolds], as if by so doing they could get a sight at Gold- 
smith. 

“Where,” asked a harsh, croaking voice, “was Dr. Johnson in the years 
1745-6? He did not write anything that we know of, nor is there any ac- 
count of him in Boswell during those two years. Was he in Scotland 
with the Pretender I' He seems to have passed through the scenes in the 
Highlands in company with Boswell, many years after, ‘with lack-lustre 
eye,’ yet as if they were familiar to him, or associated in his mind with 
interests that he durst not explain. If so, it would be an additional reason 
for my liking him; and I would give something to have seen him seated 
in the tent with the youthful Majesty of Britain, and penning ttie Procla- 
mation to all true subjects and adherents of the legitimate Government.” 

“I thought,” said A[yrton], turning short round upon Lamb, “that you 
of the Lake School did not like Pope?” 

“Not like Pope! My dear sir, you must be under a mistake — I can read 
him over and over forever!” 

‘Why, certainly, the Essay on Man must be allowed to be a master- 
piece.” 

“It may be so, but I seldom look into it.” 

“Oh! then it’s his Satires you admire?” 

“No, not his Satires, but liis friendly Epistles and his compliments.” 

“Compliments! I did not know he ever made any.” 

“The finest,” said Lamb, “that were ever paid by the wit of man. Each 
of them is worth an estate for life — nay, is an immortality. There is that 
superb one to Lord Cornbury: 

Despise low joys, low gains; 

Disdain whatever Cornbury disdains; 

Be virtuous, and be happy for your pains. 

Was there ever more artful insinuation of idolatrous praise? And then 
that noble apotheosis of his friend Lord Mansfield (however little de- 
served), when, speaking of the House of I-iOrds, he adds: 

Conspicuous scene! another yet is nigh, 

(More silent far) where kings and poets lie; 

Where Murray (long enough his country’s pride) 

Shall be no more than Tully or than Hyde. 
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AncHvith what a fine turn of indignant flattery he addresses Lord Boling- 
broke: 


Why rail tliey then, if but one wreath of mine, 

OhI all accomplish^ St. John, deck thy shrine? 

“Or turn,” continued Lamb, with a slight hectic on his cheek and his eyes 
glistening, “to his list of early friends: 

But why then publish? Granville the polite, 

And knowing Walsh, would tell me I could \vrite; 

Well-natured Garth inflamed with early praise, 

And Congreve loved, and Swift enduicd my lays; 

The courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield read, 

Ev’n mitred Rochester w’ould nod the head; 

And St. John’s self (great Drvden’s friend before) 

Received with open arms one poet more. 

Happy my studies, if by these approved! 

Hnppier their author, if by these beloved! 

From tlicse the world will judge of men and books, 

Not from the Bumets, Oldmixons, and Cooks.” 

Here his voice totally failed him, and throwing down the books, he said, 
“Do you tJiink I would not wish to have been friends with such a man as 
this?” 

“What say you to Dryden?” 

“He rather made a show of himself, and courted popularity in that 
lowest temple of fame, a coffee-shop, so as in some measure to \Tilgarize 
one’s idea of him. Pope, on the contrary, reached the very beau ideal of 
what a poet’s life should be; and his fame while living seemed to be an 
emanation from that which was to circle his name after death. He was so 
far enviable (and one would feel proud to have witnessed the rare 
spectacle in him) that he was almost the only poet and man of genius 
who met with his reward on this side of the tomb, who realized in friends, 
fortune, the esteem of the world, the most sanguine hopes of a youthful 
ambition, and who found that sort of patronage from the great during 
his lifetime which they would be thought anxious to bestow upon him 
after his death. Read Gay s verses to him on his supposed return from 
Greece, after his translation of Homer was finished, and say if you would 
not gladly join the bright procession that welcomed him home, or see it 
once more land at Whitehall stairs.” 

“Still,” said [Mrs. Reynolds], “I would rather have seen him talking 
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with Patty Blount, or riding by in a coronet-coach with Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagul” 

E[rasmus Phillips], who was deep in a game of piquet at the other 
end of the room, whispered to M[artin Burney] to ask if Junius would 
not be a fit person to invoke from the dead. ‘Tes,” said Lamb, “provided 
he would agree to lay aside his mask.” 

We were now at a stand for a short time, when Fielding was mentioned 
as a candidate; only one, however, seconded the proposition. “Richard- 
son?” 

“By all means, but only to look at him through the glass-door of his 
back-shop, hard at work upon one of his novels (the most extraordinary 
contrast that ever was presented between an author and his works), 
but not to let him come behind his counter, lc‘st he should want you to 
turn customer, nor to go upstairs with him, lest he should offer to read the 
first manuscript of Sir Charles Graiidison, which was originally written in 
eight-and-twenty volumes octavo, or get out the letters of his female 
correspondents, to prove that Joseph A.ndrews was low.” 

There was but one statesman in the whole of English history that any- 
one expressed the least desire to sec — Oliver Cromwell, with his fine, 
frank, rough, pimply face, and wily policy; and one enthusiast, Jo})n 
Bunyan, the immortal author of the Pilgrims Progress. It seemed that if 
he came into the room, dreams would follow him, and that each person 
would nod under his golden cloud, “nigh-sphered in heaven, ’Si canopy as 
strange and stately as any in Homer. 

Of all persons near our own time, Garrick’s name was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm, who was proposed by [Barron] F[icld]. lie 
presently superseded both Hogarth and Handel, who had been talked of, 
but then it was on condition that he should act in tragedy and comedy, 
in the play and the farce, Lear and Wildair and Abel Drugger. Wliat a 
sight for sore eyes that would bel Who would not part with a year’s 
income at least, almost with a year of his natural life, to be present at it? 
Besides, as he could not act alone, and recitations arc unsatisfactory 
things, what a troop he must bring with him — the silver-tongued Barry, 
and Quin, and Shutcr and Weston, and Mrs. Clive and Mrs. Pritchard, of 
whom I have heard my father speak as so great a favourite when he was 
young. This would indeed be a revival of the dead, the restoring of art; 
and so much the more desirable, as such is the lurking scepticism mingled 
with our overstrained admiration of past excellence, that though we 
have the speeches of Burke, the portraits of Reynolds, the writings of 
Goldsmith, and the conversation of Johnson, to show what people could 
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do at that period, and to confirm the universal testimony to the merits of 
Garrick; yet, as it was before our time, we have our misgivings, as if he 
was probably, after all, little better than a Bartlemy-fair actor, dressed 
out to play Macbeth in a scarlet and laced cocked hat. For one, I should 
like to have seen and heard with my own eyes and ears. Certainly, by all 
accounts, if any one was ever moved by the true histrionic estus, it was 
Garrick, When he followed the Ghost in Hamlet, he did not drop the 
sword, as most actors do, behind the scenes, but kept the point raised 
the whole way round, so fully was he possessed witli the idea, or so 
anxious not to lose sight of his part for a moment. Once at a splendid 

dinner party at Lord 's, they suddenly missed Garrick, and could 

not imagine what was bec ome of him, till they were drawn to the window 
by the convulsive screams and peals of laughter of a young Negro boy, 
who was rolling on the ground in an eestas)^ of delight to see Garrick 
mimicking a turkey-c'oek in the courtyard, with his coat-tail stuck out 
bf'hind, and in a seeming flutter of feathered rage and pride. Of our 
party only two persons present had seen the British Roscius, and they 
seemed as willing as the rest to renew their acquaintance willi tlieir old 
favourite. 

We were' intemipted in tlie hey-day and mid-career of this fanciful 
speculation, by a grumbler in a corner, who declared it was a shame to 
make all lliis rout about a mere player and farce- writer, to the neglect 
and exclusion of the fine old dramatists, the contemporaries and rivals of 
Shakespeare. Lamb said he had anticipated this objection when he had 
named die author of Mustapha and Alaham; and, out of caprice, insisted 
uj)on keeping him to represent the set, in preference to the wild, hare- 
brained enthusiast, Kit Marlowe; to the sexton of St. Ann’s, Webster, 
with his melancholy yew-trees and death’s-heads; to Dekker, who was 
but a garrulous proser; to die voluminous Ileywood; and twen to 
Beaumont and Fletcher, whom we might offend by complimenting the 
WTong author on their joint productions. Lord Brooke, on die contrary, 
stood quite by himself, or, in Cowley’s words, was “a vast species alone * 
Some one hinted at the circumstances of his being a lord, which rather 
startled Lamb, but he said a ghost would perhaps dispense with strict 
etiquette, on being regularly addressed by his title. Ben Jonson divided 
our suffrages pretty equally. Some were afraid he would begin to traduce 
Shakespeare, who was not present to defend himself. “If he grows dis- 
agreeable,” it was whispered aloud, “there is G[odwin] can match him* 
At length, his romantic visit to Drummond of Hawlhornden w^as men- 
tioned, and turned the scale in his favor. 
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Lamb inquired if there was any one that was hanged that I would 
choose to mention. And I answered, Eugene Aram. The name of the 
“Admirable Crichton” was suddenly started as a splendid example of 
waste talents, so diflFerent from the generality of his countrymen. This 
choice was mightily approved by a North Briton present, who declared 
himself descended from that prodigy of learning and accomplishment, 
and said he had family plate in his possession as vouchers for the fact, 

with the initals A.C . — Admirable CrichtonI H laughed, or rather 

roared, as heartily at this as I should think he has done for many years. 

The last-named Mitre-courtier then wished to know whether there 
were any metaphysicians to whom one might be tempted to apply the 
wizard spell. I replied, there were only six in modern times deserving the 
name — Hobbes, Berkeley, Butler, Hartley, Hume, Leibniz; and perhaps 
Jonathan Edwards, a Massachusetts man. As to tlie French, who talked 
fluently of having created this science, there was not a title in any of 
their writings that was not to be found literally in the authors I had 
mentioned. (Horne Tooke, who might have a claim to come in under the 
head of Grammar, was still living.) None of these names seemed to 
excite much interest, and I did not plead for the reappcMrance of those 
who might be thought best fitted by the abstracted nature of their studies 
for the present spiritual and disembodied state, and wlio, even while on 
this living stage, were nearly divested of common flesh and blood. As 
A[yrton], with an uneasy, fidgety face, was about to put some question 
about Mr. Locke and Dugald Stewart, he was prevented by M[artin 

Burney], who observed, "If J was here, he would undoubtedly be 

for having up those profound and redoubted scholiasts, Tliomas Aquinas 
and Duns Scotus.” I said this might be fair enough in him who had read, 
or fancied he had read, the original works, but I did not sec how we 
could have any right to call up these authors to give an account of tlicrn- 
selves in person, till we had looked into their writings. 

By this time it should seem that some rumour of our whimsical delibera- 
tion had got wind, and had disturbed the irritahile genu,s in their shadowy 
abodes, for we received messages from several candidates that we had 
just been thinking of. Gray declined our invitation, though he had not 
yet been asked; Gay offered to come, and bring in his hand the Duchess 
of Bolton, the original Polly; Steele and Addison left their cards as 
Gaptain Sentry and Sir Rogw de Goverley; Swift came in and sat down 
without speaking a word and quilted the room as abruptly; Otway and 
Chatterton were seen lingering on the opposite side of the Styx, but 
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could not muster enough between them to pay Charon his fare; Thomson 
fell asleep in the boat, and was rowed back again — and Burns sent a low 
fellow, one John Barleycorn, an old companion of his, who had conducted 
him to the other world, to say that he had during his lifetime been drawn 
out of his retirement as a show, only to be made an exciseman of, and 
that he would rather remain where he was. He desired, however, to 
shake hands by his representative — the hand, thus held out, was in a 
burning fever, and shook prodigiously. 

The room was hung round with several portraits of eminent painters. 
While we were debating whether we should demand speech with these 
masters of mute eloquence, wliose features were so familiar to us, it 
seemed that all at once they glided from their frames, and seated them- 
selves at some little distance from us. There was Leonardo, with his 
majestic beard and watchful eye, having a bust of Archimedes before 
him; next him was Raphael’s graceful head turned round to the For- 
narina; and on his other side was Lucretia Borgia, with calm, golden 
locks; Michchngelo had placed the model of St. Peter’s on the table 
before him; Correggio had an angel at his side; Titian was seated with 
his mistress between himself and Giorgione; Guido was accompanied by 
his own Aurora, who took a dice-box from him; Claude held a mirror in 
his hand; Rubens patted a beautiful panther (led in by a satyr) on the 
head; V^mdyke appeared as his own Paris, and Rembrandt was hid under 
furs, gold chains, and jewels, which Sir Joshua eyed closely, holding his 
hand so as to shade his forehead. Not a word was spoken; and as we rose 
to do th(‘m homage, they still presented the same surface to the view. Not 
being hona fide representations of living people, we got rid of the splendid 
apparitions by signs anti dumb show. As soon as they had melted into 
thin air, there was a loud noise at the outer door, and we found it was 
Giotto, (amabue, and Ghirlandaio, who had been raised from the dead 
by their earnest desire to see their illustrious successors — 

Whose names on earth 
In Fame’s etenial records live for aye! 

Finding them gone, they had no ambition to be seen after them, and 
mournfully withdrew. “Egadl” said Lamb, “tliese are the very fellows I 
should like to have had some talk with, to know how they could see to 
paint when all was dark around them.” 

*‘But shall we have nothing to say,” interrogated G. J- 
Legend of Good WomenP"* 


-, “to the 
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TNfame, name, Mr. J cried H in a boisterous tone of 

friendly exultation, “name as many as you please, without reserve or fear 
of molestationi” 

J was perplexed between so many amiable recollections, that the 

name of the lady of his choice expired in a pensive whift of his pipe; and 
Lamb impatiently declared for the Duchess of Newcastle. Mrs. Hulcliin- 
son was no sooner mentioned, than she carried the day from the Duchess. 
We were tlie less solicitous on tliis subject of filling up tlie posthumous 
lists of Good Women, as there was already one in the room as good, as 
sensible, and in aU respects as exemplary, as the best of tliem could be 
for their lives! “I should like \astly to have seen Ninon do rEnclos,'’ said 
that incomparable person; and this immediately put us in mind that we 
had neglected to pay honour due to our friends on the other side* of the 
Channel: Voltaire, the patriarch of levity, and Rousseau, tin* father of 
sentiment; Montaigne and Rabelais (great in wisdom and in wit); 
Moli^re and that illustrious group that aie collected louud him (in the 
print of that subject) to hear him read his comedy of the TaHuffc at the 
house of Ninon; Racine, La Fontaine, Rochcfoucaiill, St. Eviemont, etc. 

“There is one person,” said a shrill, querulous voice, “I would rather see 
than all these — Don Quixote!” 

“Come, come!” said H ; “I thought we should have no heroes, 

real or fabulous. What say you, Mr. Lamb? Are }()u for t*king out your 
shadowy list with such names as Alexander, Julius Caesar, Tamerlane, or 
Genghis Khan?” 

“Excuse me,” said Lamb, “on the subject of characteis in active life, 
plotters and disturbers of the world, I have a crotchet of my own, wliich 
I beg leave to reserve.” 

“No, no! come, out with your worthies!” 

“What do you think of Guy Fawkes and Judas Iscariot?” II 

turned an eye upon him like a wild Indian, but cordial and full of 
smothered glee. ‘Tour most exquisite reasem!” w.is echoed on all sides; 
and A[yrton] thought that Lamb had now fairly entangled himsedf. 

“Why I cannot but think,” retorted he of the wistful countenance, “that 
Guy Fawkes, that poor, fluttering annual scarecrow of straw ^d rags, is 
an ill-used gentleman. I ^ould give something to see him sitting pale and 
emaciated, surrounded by fiis matches and his baiTcls of gunpowder, 
and expecting the moment that was to transport him to Paradise for his 
heroic self-devotion; but if I say any more, there is that fellow G[odwin] 
will make sometlring of it. And as to Judas Iscariot, my reason is diflFerc'ut. 
I would fain see the face of him who, having dipped his hand in the 
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same dish with the Son of Man, could afterwards betray him. I have no 
conception of such a thing; nor have I ever seen any picture (not even 
Leonardo’s very fine one) that gave me the least idea of it.” 

Tou have said enough, Mr. Lamb, to justify your choice.” 

"OhI ever right, Meiienius — ever righti” 

*Therc is only one other person I can ever think of after this,” continued 

H ; but without mentioning a name that once put on a semblance of 

mortality. "If Shakespeare was to come into the room, we should all rise 
up to meet him; but if that person was to come into it, we should all fall 
down and try to kiss the hem of his garment!” 

As a lady present seemed now to get uneasy at tlie turn the conversa- 
tion had taken, we rose up to go. The morning broke with that dim, 
dubious hght by which Giotto, Cimabue, and Ghirlandaio must have seen 
to paint their earliest works; and we parted to meet again and renew 
similar topics at night, the next night, and the night after that, till that 
night overspread Europe which saw no dawn. The same event, in truth, 
broke up um hllle congress that broke up the great one. But that was to 
meet again: our deliberations have never been resumed. 
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V— Charles Lamb was bom in the Inner Temple, London, February 
10, 1775. He went to school with Coleridge at Christ’s Hospital. 
They became close friends. In 1792 lie took a job at East India 
House, where James Mill was later his colleague and John Stuart 
Mill would also be an official. Lamb held his post for thirty-three 
years. 

After an unlucky love affair, he entered an asylum for a while in 
1795. During the following year his sister, Mary Lamb, became un- 
balanced and stabbed her mother to death. In order to prc\ cut her 
spending the rest of her life in an asylum, Lamb arrai^ged to take 
care of his sister. He did so until he died. Each time the warning 
symptoms showed themselves, Mary Lamb, quii'tly and in Icais, 
would go back to the asylum again. 

Lamb’s plays, John Woodvil and Mr. II , were produced but 

were not well received. In 1807 he and Mary I.amb published 
Tales Founded on the Plays of Shakespeare. Other children’s books 
and a number of articles for Leigh Hunt’s The Reflector were writhm 
before 1811. Lamb’s Specimens of English Dranuitir Poets, together 
with Hazlitt’s lectures, helped to bring the lesser Elizabethan writers 
back into favor. 

The period of Lamb’s weekly literary evenings, described by 


Note^ from the artht: "An elongated interpretation of Ijamh 
reminiscent of a sketch made c/nring his lifetime hy Charles Pulham. 

Next to the portrait is a facsimile of Lamb's poem 
Elegy on a Quid of Tobacco.” 
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Hazlitt, began about 1811. He proposed marriage to Fanny Kelly, 
an actress, but was refused. In 1818 his collected Works appeared — 
a little too early to include his best. In the London Magazine, after 
1820, he began his most famous series, the Essays of Elia. (Elia was 
a “gay light-hearted foreigner” who had once been Lamb's fellow 
clerk at Soutli Sea House.) 

Lamb was pensioned and moved to the country at Enfield. Ilis 
sister's malady grew constantly worse. During this period his 
great joy was the Lambs' adopted daughter, Emma Isola. He died at 
Edmonton, December 27, 1834, from eiysipelas and the effects of a 
fall on die London Road. 

X-iamb is the magician of the English famifiar essay. At the first 
touch of his wand, we are friends. Happily we consent to go with 
him wherever he leads, charmed by the brisk voice, the liveliness of 
fancy, the literary reference from anywliere and e\crywhere that 
lights up each stone on the w^ay. He is amused and amusing. We 
recall that he once joined the audience in hissing his own play. 

My First Play (the first he saw, not the first he wrote) may re- 
mind us of our own first visit to a theater. Lamb's recollection centc is 
on a green curtain and the unbearable time it takes to gaup on tlie 
lighted w^orld of the .stage. His gift is that he can make us remcnilier 
that waiting as it happened to tis^ so that we almost s<‘ein to remem- 
ber what he is telling us about himself. 

We too fidget through the little preliminary drama of the weather. 
Will it stop raining? It does. We have “orders” — that is, passes — 
to the theater. They are a gift from his godfatJier the oilman. Lamb 
wanders off a little to chal happily about this godfather of his, who 
was a friend of the great Sheridan, and who left Charles a patch of 
land in Hertfordshire. 

Then we are in the theater — a theater doubly magical be- 
cause it belongs to the late eighteenth c^entury and so is a little 
strange to us. What is a nonpareil? A kind of apple. The attraction 
was probably a revival of Thomas Arne's Artoxerxes — in effect an 
opera, with sung speeches. Lamb saw the traditional Harlequin at 
his tricks. The Rich he mentions was John Rich, father of English 
pantomime. Later he watches a pantomime of Robinson CrUsoe, and 
it was just as he had imagined it. 

In Dream Children, Lamb tells .stories of his own youth to the 
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cliildren he might have had. His grandmother, Mary Field, had been 
caretaker of just such a great house as he describes, in Hertford- 
shire. And a girl of that country, Ann Simmons, to whom his first 
sonnets were written, might well have been the imaginary dead wife 
Alice of his dreams. 

The third essay. Sanity of True Genius, makes a point that needs 
to be repeated in each generation. Art is not daydreaming. It is 
something willed. A true artist is seldom the servant of his visions. 
He is their master. They are tlie materials out of which he constructs 
his work, as a carpenter uses boards and nails to put up a house. 



My First Play 


t the north end of Cross-court there yet stands a portal, 
of some architectural pretensions, though reduced to humble use, serving 
at present for an entrance to a printing-office. This old doorway, if you 
are young, reader, you may not know was the identical pit entrance to 
old Drury — Garrick’s Drury — all of it that is left. I never pass it without 
shaking some forty years from oflF my shoulders, recurring to the eve- 
ning when I passed through it to see my first play. The afternoon had 
been wet, and the condition of our going (the elder folks and myself) 
was that the rain should cease. With what a beating heart did I watch 
from the window the puddles, from the stillness of whith I was taught 
to prognosticate the desired cessation! I seem to remember the last spurt, 
and the glee with which I ran to announce it. 

We went with orders, which my godfather F. had sent us. He kept the 
oil shop (now Daviess) at the corner of Featherstone-building, in IIol- 
bom. F. w'as a tall grave person, lofty in speech, and had pretensions 
above his rank. He associated in those days with John Palmer, the come- 
dian, whose gait and bearing he seemed to copy; if John (which is fpiite 
as likely) did not rather borrow somewhat of his manner from my god- 
father. He was also known to and visited by Sheridan. It was to his house 
in Holborn that young Brinsley brought his first wife on her elopement 
with him from a boarding-school at Bath — the beautiful Maria Linley. My 
parents were present (over a quadrille table) when he arrived in the eve- 
ning with his harmonious charge. From either of these connections it may 
be inferred that my godfather could command an order for the then 
Drury Lane theatre at pleasure — and, indeed, a pretty liberal issue of 
those cheap billets, in Brinsley’s easy aiitograph, I have heard him say 
was the sole remuneration which he had received for many years’ nightly 
illumination of the orchestra and various avenues of that theatre — and 
he was c^ontent it should be so. The honour of Sheridan’s familiarity — or 
supposed familiarity — was better to my godfather than money. 
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F. was the most gentlemanly of oilmen; grandiloquent, yet courteous. 
His delivery of the commonest matters of fact was Ciceronian. He had 
two Latin words almost constantly in his mouth (how odd sounds Latin 
from an oilman s lipsi ), which my better knowledge since has enabled me 
to correct. In strict pronunciation they should have been sounded vice 
versa — ^but in those young years they impressed me with more awe tlian 
they would now do, read aright from Seneca or Varro — in his own pe- 
culiar pronunciation, monosyllabically elaborated, or anglicized, into 
something like verse verse. By an imposing manner, and the help of these 
distorted syllables, he climbed (but that was little) to the highest paro- 
chial honours which St. Andrew’s has to bestow. 

He is dead — and thus much I thought due to his memory, both for my 
first orders (little wondrous talismans! — slight keys, and insignificant to 
outward sight, but opening to me more than Arabian paradises!) and, 
moreover, that by his testamentary beneficence I came into possession of 
the only landed property which I could ever call my own — situate near 
the roadway village of pleasant Piickeridge, in Hertfordshire. When I 
journeyed dowm to take possession, and planted foot on my own ground, 
the stately habits of the donor descended upon me, and I strode (shall I 
confess the vanity? ) with larger paces over my allotment of three-quar- 
ters of an acre, with its commodious mansion in the midst, with the feel- 
ing of an English freeholder that all betwixt sky and centre was my own. 
The estate has passed into more pnident hands, and nothing but an 
agrarian can restore it. 

In those days were pit orders. Beshrew the uncomfortable manager who 
abolished them! — with one of these we went. I remember the waiting at 
the door — not that which is left — but between that and an inner door 
in shelter — O when shall I be such an expectant again! — with the cry of 
nonpareils, an indispensable playhouse accompaniment in those days. As 
near as I can recollect, the fashionable pronunciation of the theatrical 
fruiteresses then was, “Chase some oranges, chase some numparels, chase 
a bill of the play” — chase pro chuse. But when we got in, and I beheld 
the green curtain that veiled a heaven to my imagination, which was soon 
to be disclosed — the breathless anticipations I endured! I had seen some- 
thing like it in the plate prefixed to Troihis and Cressida, in Rowe’s 
Shakespeare — the tent scene with Diomede — and a sight of that plate 
can always bring back in a measure the feeling of that evening. The boxes 
at that time, full of well-dressed women of quality, projected over tlie 
pit; and the pilasters reaching down were adorned with a glistening sub- 
stance (I know not what) under glass (as it seemed), resembling — a 
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homely fancy — but I judged it to be sugar-candy — yet to my raised im- 
agination, divested of its homelier qualities, it appeared a glorified candy! 
The orchestra lights at length rose, those ‘'fair Auroras’'! Once the bell 
sounded. It was to ring out yet once again — and, incapable of the antici- 
pation, I reposed my shut eyes in a sort of resignation upon the maternal 
lap. It rang tlie second time. The curtain drew up — I was not past six 
years old, and the play was Artaxerxcsl 

I had dabbled a little in the Universal History — the ancient part of it 
— and here was tlie court of Persia. It was being admitted to a sight of 
the past. I took no proper interest in the action going on, for I understood 
not its import — but I heard the word Darius, and I was in the midst of 
Daniel. All feeling was absorbed in vision. Gorgeous vests, gardens, pal- 
aces, princesses, passed before me. I knew not players. I was in Persepolis 
for the time, and the burning idol of their devotion almost converted me 
into a worsliipper. I was awe-struck, and believed those significations to 
be something more than elemental fires. It was all enchantment and a 
dream. No such plea.sure has since visited me but in dreams. Harlequin's 
Invasion follow'ed; where, I remember, the transformation of the mag- 
istrates into reverend beldams seemed to me a piece of grave historic 
justice, and the tailor carrying his own head to be as sober a verity as 
the legend of St. Denys. 

The next play to which I was taken was the Lady of the Manor, of 
which, with the exception of some scenery, very faint traces are left in 
my memory. It was followed by a pantomime, called “Lun's Ghost” — a 
satiric touch, 1 apprehend, upon Rich, not long since dead — but to my 
apprehension (too sincere for satire), Lun was as remote a piece of an- 
tiquity as Lud — the father of a line of Harlequins — tr.ansinitting his dag- 
ger of lath (the wooden sceptre) through countless ages. I saw the pri- 
meval Motley come from his silent tomb in a ghastly vest of wlute 
patchwork, like the apparition of a dead rainbow. So Harlequins (thoiight 
I) look when they are dead. 

My third play followed in quick succession. It was the Way of the 
World. I think I must have sat at it as grave as a judge; for I remember 
the hysteric affectations of good Lady Wishfort affected me like some 
solemn tragic passion. Robinson Cmsoe followed; in which Crusoe, man 
Friday, and the parrot were as good and authentic as in the story. The 
clownery and pantaloonery of these pantomimes have clean passed out 
of my head. I believe I no more laughed at them than at the same age 
I should have been disposed to laugh at the grotesque Gothic heads 
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(seeming to me then replete with devout meaning) that gape, and grin, 
in stone around the inside of the old Round Church (my church) of the 
Templars. 

I saw these plays in the season 1781-2, when I was from six to seven 
years old. After the intervention of six or seven other years (for at school 
all play -going was inhibited), I again entered the doors of a theatre. Tliat 
old Arlaxerxes evening had never done ringing in my fancy. I expected 
the same feelings to come again with the same occasion. But we differ 
from ourselves less at sixty and sixteen, than the latter does from six. In 
that interval wliat had I not lost! At the first period I knew nothing, un- 
derstood nothing, discriminated nothing. I felt all, loved all, wondered 
all— 


Was nourish(‘d, I could not tell how — 

1 had left the temple a devotee, and was returned a rationalist. The same 
things were there materially; but the emblem, the reference, was gone! 
I1ie gieca cujtain was no longer a veil, drawn between hvo worlds, tlie 
unfolding of wliich was to bring back past ages, to present a “royal ghost*' 
— but a certain quantity of green bai/e, which was to separate the audi- 
eiK'c for a given time from certain of their fellow-men who were to come 
fonvard and pretend those parts. The lights — the orchestra h’ghts — 
came up a clumsy machinery. The first ring, and the second ring, was now 
but a trick of the prompter s bell — which had been, like the note of the 
cuckoo, a phantom of a voice, no hand seen or guessed at which min- 
istered to its warning. The actors were men and women painted. I 
thought the fault was in them; but it was in myself, and the alteration 
wliich those many centuries — of six short twelvemonths — had nought 
in me. Perhaps it was fortunate for me that tlie play of tlie evening was 
but an indifferent comedy, as it gave me time to crop some unreasonable 
expectations, which might have interfered with tlie genuine emotions 
with which I was soon after enabled to enter upon the first appearance 
to me of Mrs. Siddons in Isabella. Comparison and retrospection soon 
yielded to the present attraction of the scene; and the theatre became to 
me, upon a new stock, the most delightful of recreations. 
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hildren love to listen to stories about their elders, when they 
were children; to stretch their imagination to the conception of a tradi- 
tionary great-uncle, or grandame, whom they never saw. It was in tliis 
spirit that my little ones crept about me the otlicr evening to hear about 
their great-grandmother Field, who lived in a great house in Norfolk (a 
hundred times bigger than that in which they and papa lived) wliich had 
been the scene — so at least it was generally believed in that piut of the 
countr)'— of the tragic incidents which they had lately become familiar 
with from the ballad of the Children in the Wood. Certain it is that the 
whole story of the children and their cruel uncle was to be ^een fairly 
carved out in wood upon tlie chimney-piece of the great hall, the whole 
story down to the Robin Redbreasts; till a foolish rich person pulled it 
down to set up a marble one of modem invention in its stead, with no 
story upon it. Here Alice put out one of her dear mother s looks, too tender 
to be called upbraiding. Then I went on to say, how religious and how 
good their great-grandmother Field was, how beloved and respected by 
everybody, though she was not indeed the mistress of this great house, 
but had only the charge of it ( and yet in some respects she might be said 
to be the mistress of it too ) committed to her by the owner, who preferred 
living in a newer and more fashionable mansion which he had purchased 
somewhere in the adjoining county; but still she lived in it in a manner 
as if it had been her own, and kept up the dignity of the great house in a 
sort while she lived, which afterwards came to decay, and was nearly 
pulled down, and all its old ornaments stripped and carried away to the 
owner’s other house, where they were set up, and looked as awkward as 
if some one were to carry away the old tombs they had seen lately at the 
Abbey, and stick them up in Lady C.'s tawdry gilt drawing-room. Here 
John smiled, as much as to say, "That would be foolish indeed.” And then 
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I told how, when she came to die, her funeral was attended by a con- 
course of all the poor, and some of the gentry too, of the neighbourhood 
for many miles round, to show their respect for her memory, because she 
had been such a good and religious woman; so good indeed that she knew 
all the Psaltery by heart, ay, and a great part of the Testament besides. 
Here little Alice spread her hands. Then I told what a tall, upright, grace- 
ful person their great-grandmother Field once was; and how in her youth 
she was esteemed the best dancer — here Alice's little right foot played an 
involuntary movement, till, upon my looking grave, it desisted — the best 
dancer, 1 was saying, in the county, till a cruel disease, called a cancer, 
came, and bowed her down with pain; but it could never bend her good 
spirits, or make them stoop, but they were still upright, because she was 
so good and religious. Then t told how she was used to sleep by herself 
in a lone chamber of the great lone house; and how she believed that 
an apparition of two infants was to be seen at midnight gliding up and 
down the great staircase near where she slept, but she said “those in- 
nocents wovdd do her no harm"; and how frightened I used to be, though 
in those days I had my maid to sleep with me, because I was never half 
so good or religious as she — and yet I never saw the infants. Here John 
expanded all his eyebrows and tried to look courageous. Then I told how 
good she was to all her grandchildren, having us to the great house in the 
holydays, where I in particular used to spend many hours by myself, in 
gazing upon tlie old busts of the twelve Caesars that had been emperors 
of Rome, till the old marble heads would seem to live again, or I to be 
turned into marble with them; how I never could be tired with roaming 
about that huge mansion, with its vast empty rooms, with their worn-out 
hangings, fluttering tapestry, and carved oaken panels, w'ith the gilding 
almost rubbed out — sometimes in the spacious old-fashioned gardens, 
which I had almost to myself, unless when now and then a solitary gar- 
dening man would cross me — and how the nectarines and peaches hung 
upon the walls, without my ever offering to pluck them, because they 
were forbidden fruit, unless now and then, — and because I had more 
pleasure in strolling about among the old melancholy-looking yew-trees, 
or the firs, and picking up the red berries, and the fir-apples, which were 
good for nothing but to look at — or in lying about upon the fresh grass 
with all the fine garden smells around me — or basking in the orangery, 
till I could almost fancy myself ripening too along with the oranges and 
the limes in that grateful warmth — or in w'atching the dace that darted 
to and fro in the fishpond, at the bottom of the garden, with here and 
there a great sulky pike hanging midway down the water in silent state. 
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as if it mocked at their impertinent friskings — I had more pleasure in 
these busy-idle diversions than in all the sweet flavours of peaches, nec- 
tarines, oranges, and such-like common baits of children. Here John slyly 
deposited back upon the plate a bunch of grapes, which, not unobserved 
by Alice, he had meditated dividing with her, and both seemed willing 
to relinquish them for the present as irrelevant. Then, in somewhat a more 
heightened tone, I told how, though their great-grandmother Field loved 
all her grandchildren, yet in an especial manner she might be said to love 

their uncle, John L , because he was so handsome and spirited a youth, 

and a king to the rest of us; and, instead of moping about in solitary cor- 
ners, like some of us, he would mount the most mettlesome horse he could 
get, when but an imp no bigger than themselves, and make it carry him 
half over the count)' in a morning, and join the hunters when there were 
any out — and yet he loved the old great house and gardens too, but had 
too much spirit to be always pent up within their boundaries — and how 
their uncle grew up to man’s estate as brave as he was handsome, to the 
admiration of everybody, but of their great-grandmother Field most es- 
pecially; and how he used to carry me upon his back when I was a lain(*- 
footed boy — for he was a good bit older than me — many a mile when I 
could not walk for pain; — and how in after life he became lamo-footed 
too, and I did not always (I fear) make allowances enough for him when 
he was impatient and in pain, nor remember sufficiently howi»^considerate 
he had been to me when I was lame-footed, and how when he died, 
though he had not been deUd an hour, it seemed as if he had died a 
great while ago, such a distance there is betwixt life and death; and how 
I bore his death as I thought pretty well at first, but afterwards it haunted 
and haunted me; and though I did not cry or take it to heart as some do, 
and as I think he would have done if I had died, yet I missed him all 
day long, and knew not till then how much I had loved him. I missed 
his kindness, and I missed his crossness, and wished him to be alive again, 
to be quarrelling with him (for we quarrelled sometimes), rather than 
not have him again, and was as uneasy without lum, as he, their poor 
xmcle, must have been when the doctor took off his limb. Here the chil- 
dren fell a crying, and asked if their h’ttle mourning which they had on 
was not for Uncle John, and they looked up, and prayed me not to go on 
about their uncle, but to tell them some stories about their pretty dead 
mother. Then I told how for seven long years, in hope sometimes, some- 
times in despair, yet persisting ever, I courted the fair Alice W — n; and 
as much as children could understand, I explained to them what coyness, 
and difficulty, and denial, meant in maidens — ^when suddenly turning to 
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Alice, the soul of the first Alice looked out at her eyes with such a reality 
of re-presentinent that I became in doubt which of them stood there be- 
fore me, or whose that bright hair was; and while I stood gazing, both 
tlie children gradually grew fainter to my view, receding, and still reced- 
ing, till nothing at last but two mournful features were seen in the utter- 
most distance, which, without speech, strangely impressed upon me the 
effects of speech: ‘We are not of Alice, nor of thee, nor are we children 
at all. The children of Alice call Bartnim father. We are nothing; less than 
Dotliing, and dreams. We are only what might have been, and must wait 
upon the tedious shores of Lethe millions of ages before we have exist- 
ence, and a name” and immediately awaking, I found myself quietly 

seated in my bachelor arm-chair, where I had fallen asleep, with the faith- 
ful Bridget unchanged by my side— but John L. (or James Elia) was 
gone forever. 



Sanity 

of True Genius 

o far from th(* j^)sition holding tnio, tliat groat wit (or genius, 
in our modern way of speaking) lias a necessary alliance with insanity, 
the greatest wdts, on the contrary, will ever be found to be the sanest 
WTiters. It is impossible for the mind to conceive of a mad Shakespeare. 
The greatness of wit, by which the poetic talent is hen* c hic'fly to be un- 
derstood, manifests itself in the admirable balance of all the faculties. 
Madness is the disproportionate straining or e\ct*ss ol any one of them. 
‘*So strong a wit,*' says Cowley, speaking of a poetical friend, 

did Nature to him frame. 

As all things but his judgment overcame; 

Ilis judgment like the heavenly moon did show, 

Tempering that mighty sea below. 

The ground of the mistake is that men, finding in the rapture's of the 
higher poetry a condition of evaltation, to which they have no parallel in 
their own experience, besides the spurious resemblance of it in dreams 
and fevers, impute a state of dreaminess and fever to the poet. But the 
true poet dreams being awake. He is not posscjssed by his subject, but 
has dominion over it. In the groves of Edt*n he walks familiar as in his 
native paths. He ascends the empyrean heaven, and is not intoxicated. 
He treads the buming marl without dismay; he wins his flight without 
self-loss through realms of chaos “and old night.’* Or if, abandoning him- 
self to that severer chaos of a “human mind untuned,” he is content 
awhile to be mad with Lear, or to hate mankind (a sort of madness) with 
Timon, neither is that madness, nor this misantlu-opy, so unchecked, but 
that — never letting the reins of reason wholly go, while most he seems to 
do so — he has his better genius still whispering at his ear, wuth the good 
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servant Kent suggesting saner counsels, or with the honest steward Fla- 
vius recommending kindlier resolutions. Where he seems most to recede 
from humanity, he will be found the truest to it. From beyond the scope 
of Nature if he summon possible existences, he subjugates them to the 
law of her consistency. He is beautifully loyal to that sovereign directress, 
even when he appears most to betray and desert her. His ideal tribes 
submit to policy; his very monsters are tamed to his hand, even as that 
wild sea-brood, shepherded by Proteus. He tames, and he clothes them 
with attributes of flesh and blood, till they wonder at themselves, like In- 
dian Islanders forced to submit to European vesture. Caliban, the 
Witches, are as true to the laws of their own nature (ours with a differ- 
ence), as Othello, Hamlet, and Macbeth. Herein the great and the little 
wits are differenced; that if the latter wander ever so little from nature 
or actual existence, they lose themselves and their readers. Their phan- 
toms are lawless; their visions nightmares. They do not create, which im- 
plies shaping and consistency. Their imaginations are not active — for to 
be active is u‘ call something into act and form — but passive, as men in 
sick dreams. For the supernatural, or something super-added to what we 
know of nature, they give you the plainly non-natural. And if this were 
all, and that these mental hallucinations were discoverable only in the 
treatment of subjects out of nature, or transcending it, the judgment 
might with some plea be pardoned if it ran riot, and a little wantoni/ed: 
but c'ven in the describing of real and everyday life, that which is before 
their eyes, one of these lesser wits shall more deviate from nature — show 
more of that inconsequence, which has a natural alliance with frenzy — 
than a great genius in liis “maddest fits," as Withers somew^here calls 
them. Wc appeal to any one that is acquainted with the common run of 
line's novels — as they existed some twenty c^r thirty years back, tliose 
scanty intellectual viands of the whole female reading public, till a hap- 
pier genius arose, and expelled forever the innutritions phantoms — 
whether he has not found his brain more “betossed,” his memor\^ more 
puzzled, lus sense of when and where more confounded, among the im- 
probable events, the incoherent incidents, the inconsistent characters, or 
no characters, of some third-rate love-intxiguo— where the persons shall 
be a Lord Glendamour and a Miss Rivers, and the scene only alternate be- 
tween Bath and Bond Street — a more bc\vildcring dreaminess induced 
upon him than he has felt wandering over all the fairy-grounds of Spenser. 
In the productions we refer to, nothing but names and places is familiar; 
the persons are neither of this world nor of any other conceivable one; an 
endless stream of activities without piu-pose, of purposes destitute of mo- 
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tive: we meet phantoms in our known walks; fantasques only christened. 
In the poet we have names wliich announce fiction; and we have abso- 
lutely no place at all, for the things and persons of the Fairy Queen prate 
not of their ‘Vhereabout.” But in their inner nature, and the law of tlieir 
si>ee<.'h and actions, we are at home, and upon acquainted ground. Tlie 
one turns life into a dream: the other to the wildest dreams gives the so- 
brieties of everyilay oceurrences. By what subtle art of tracing the mental 
processes it is eflfected, we are not philosophers enough to explain, but in 
tliat wonderful episode of the cave of Mammon, in which the Money God 
appears first in the lowest form of a miser, is then a worker of metals, 
and becomes the god of all the treasures ul tlie world; and has a daugh- 
ter, Ambition, before whom all the world kneels for fa\'onrs — with the 
Hesperian fruit, the waters of Tantalus, with Pilate washing his hands 
vainly, but not impertinently, in the same stream — that we should be at 
one moment in the cave of an old hoarder of treasures, at the next at the 
forge of the Cyclops, in a palace and yet in luil, all at once, with the 
shifting mutations of the most rambling dream, and our judgment yc‘t all 
the time aw'akc, and neither able nor willing to detect the fallacy, is a 
proof of that hidden sanity which still guides the poet in tin* wildest seem- 
ing-aberrations. 

It is not enough to say that the whole episode is a copy of thi' mind’s 
conceptions in sleep; it is, in some sort — but what a copy! Let the most 
romantic of us, that has been entertained all night with the spectacle of 
some wild and magnificent vision, recombine it in the morning, and try 
it by his waking judgment. That which appeared so shitting, and yet so 
coherent, while that faculty was passiv(% when it comes under cool exami- 
nation shall appear so reasonless and so unlinked, that we arc ashamed 
to have been so deluded; and to have taken, though but in sh't'p, a mon- 
ster for a god. But the transitions in this episode arc every whit as vio- 
lent as in the most extravagant dream, and yet the waking judgment 
ratifies them. 


First Plaif and *"Dream Children, a Reverie** 
are from a collection of LamUs essays entitled itie essays of flia; 
^‘Sanity of True Genius** is from a collection of LamUs essays 
entitled the last essays of eija. 
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k^ainucl Johnson was born in Liclifield, England, on Septeinbor 
i8, 1709. Ilis father, Michael, a bookseller, was sheriff of the city 
that year. From his father, Samuel inherited his large, powerful, 
though not entirely healthy, body; and in his father’s shop the hoy 
gained an caily interest in books. 

When he was \oung, Samuel Johnson suffered from scrofula, a 
disease which disfigured his face and injured his eyesight. He 
was educated at Lichficdd Cirainmar School and at 0 .\ford, where he 
stayed from October, 1728, until December, 1729. For the ne.\t few 
years. Johnson made a nu'ager livuig teaching, translating, and writ- 
ing. 

In 1735 he married a widow, Mrs. Eli/abeth Porter, and set up a 
school at Edial, near Lichfiehi. The school failed and in 1737 he 
left for London, where he was to spend the rest of his life. During the 
next few years Johnson sufft>red poverty and enjoved little success, 
lie earned a Ih ing chiefly by writing for the Gentleman's Magazine. 

In 1744 was published Johnson’s Life vf Savage, a biography of 
his friend Richard Savage; and his poem Ttie Vanity of Human 
Wishes appeared in 1749. But it was the publication of Johnson’s 
famous Dictionary of the English Language in 1755 that made his 
reputation. The Dictionary was an immediate success and was at 
once accepted as the standard authority. For two of the eight years 
he spent preparing the dictionary, Johnson supported himself in 
part by publishing a periodical. The Rambler (1750-52). Later, 
from 1758-60, he also published another periodical. The Idler. 

In 1762 Johnson was given a government pension which made 
him financially independent. Ilis remaining years were comparatively 
ea.sy, but tlie death of his wife in 1752 had becni a great blow to bun, 
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aiid Johnson was never free from the periods of deep depression 
which had plagued him throughout his life. 

At meetings of The Literary Club, which Johnson helped found 
in 1764, his genius as a conversationalist was displayed. James Bos- 
well recorded these conversations, as well as every quirk and pe- 
culiarity of the great man, so that we probably know more about 
Johnson than about any writer who ever lived.' 

In 1765, Johnson brought out the long-awaited edition of Shake- 
speare’s plays, which he had been promising for nearly ten years. In 
1779-81 was published Lives of the Encflish Poets, prefaces wTitten 
for a large collection of English poetry. He died on December 13, 
1784, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Shakespeare has been more studied, as well as more read and 
played, than any English dramatist. Dr. Johnson’s critique, in the 
Preface that he wrote to his edition of the plays, reprinted be- 
low, is one of a long line of such works. Authors and editors had 
praised Shakespeare for a hundred years before Johnson’s hirtli; and, 
of course, the flood of praise and criticism has continued unabated 
until our time. But there is reason to believe that Johnson’s evalua- 
tion is the best general study of Shakespeare. 

If it is not the best, it is certainly important to read today. Modern 
criticism of Shakespeare .tends to ignore the main point of John- 
son’s critique. Much contemporary Shakespearean criticism seems to 
dehumanize Shakespeare, to treat him as difficult, strange*, and rec- 
ondite. It emphasiz(*s the changes that his language has undergone, 
and points out the intricacy of his images. Doubtless such criticism 
is valuable. The comple\iti(\s of Shakespeare should be observed 
and clarified. Ilis uniquely involuted ironies and ambiguities should 
be understood. 


'See bis Life of Samuel Jofin.son, in Great Books of the Western World, Vol. 44. 


Notes from the artist: ** Johnson and, below, the ever-present BoswcU, 
followed by a coffeehtmui waitress, in a fantasy of Fleet Street, 
scene of some of Johnsons famous verbal jousts.** 
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But one sometimes has tlie feeling tliat this criticism misses the 
forest for the trees. Johnson does not fail to sec the forest; he is able 
to view, and to appreciate, Shakespeare as a whole. 

‘"Nothing can please many,” he writes, “and please long, but just 
representations of general nature.” Shakespeare s characters, he goes 
on, “are not modified by the customs of particular places, unpractised 
by the rest of the world; by the peculiarities of studies or professions, 
which can operate but upon small numbers; or by the accich'uts of 
transient fashions or temporary opinions: they are the geniiinc 
progeny of common humanity, such as the world will always supply, 
and observation will always find.” 

“Shakespeare has no heroes,” Johnson adds in a later place; “his 
scenes are occupied only by men who act and speak as tlu' leader 
thinks that he should himself have spoken or act('d on the same 
occasion.” 

“This therefore is the praise of Shakespeare,” johnson ('oneludes, 
“that his drama is the mirror of life; that he who has ma/t'd his 
imagination, in following the phantoms which other wriUTs raise* up 
before him, may here be cured of his delirious ecstasies, by reading 
human sentiments in human language, by scenes from which a 
hermit may estimate the transactions of the world, and a eonb^ssor 
predict the progress of the passions.” 

Johnson does not praise Shakespt^are mneservedlv. Ih' has many 
criticisms which some modern readers consider eaqiing: for ex- 
ample, that Shakespeare is sometimes morally slack, sometimes a 
poor storyteller, sometimes vulgar, sometimes ignorant, and 
that he too often indulges in punning. The reader of Johnson's 
Preface will have to decide for himself whether the things that 
Johnson takes exception to should be condemned or condoned. 
But he should not forget the chief point. Shakespeare’s plays 
exliibit “the real state of sublunary nature,” Johnson writes, “wliich 
partakes of good and evil, joy and sorrow, mingled with endless 
variety of proportion and innumerable modes of combination . . . 
in wliich, at the same time, the reveller is hasting to his wine, and the 
mourner burying his* friend; in which the malignity of one is some- 
times defeated by the frohe of another; and many mischiefs and 
many benefits are done and hindered without design.’* 

Shakespeare is the poet of life as we all know it and always will 
know it. Johnson is saying — and do we wish to dispute him? — that 
this is the highest praise which can be accorded any artist. 
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Johnson's Preface is useful and interesting for other reasons. It 
talks sense about the theater, and it talks sense, too, about the busi- 
ness of criticism. The sympathetic reader will not fail to derive de- 
light from Johnson’s style. ’I'his is the “grand style,” so rare in Eng- 
lish. I’he sentences are kmg and often complex, but they move like 
stately music to a deeply satisfying close. The combination of Shake- 
•speare and Johnson is a wonderiul one. 



Preface to Shakespeare 

-JBLhat praises are witliout reason lavished on the dead, and that 
the honours due only to excellence aie paid to antiquity, is a complaint 
likely to be always continued b)' those who, being able to add nothing 
to truth, hope for eminence from the heresies of paradox, or those who, 
being forced by disappointment upon consolatory exj)edi('nts, are willing 
to liope from posterity what the present age rc'fiises, and flatter them- 
selves that tlie regard which is yet deni(‘d by envy will be at last be- 
stowed by time. 

Antiquity, like every other quality that attracts the notice of mankind, 
has undoubtedly votaries that reserence it, not from reason, but from 
prejudice. Some seem to admire indisciiminatelv whatever has been long 
preserved, without consideiing that time lias sometimes co-operated with 
chance; all perhaps are more willing to honour past than present excel- 
lence; and the mind contc^mplates genius througli the shades of age, as 
the eye surveys the sun through artiflcial opacity. Tlie great contention 
of criticism is to find the faults of the moderns, and the beauties of the 
ancients. \VTiile an author is yet living we estimate his powers by liis 
w'orst performance, and when he is dead, we rate them by his best. 

To works, however, of which the excellence is not absolute and definite, 
but gradual and comparative; to works not raised upon principle's demon- 
strative and scientific, but appealing wholly to observation and experi- 
ence, no other test can be applied than length of duration and con- 
tinuance of esteem. What mankind have long possessed tliey have often 
examined and cr^mpared; and if they persist to value tlie possession, 
it is because frequent comparisons have confirmed opinion in its favom*. 
As among the works of nature no man can properly call a river deep, 
or a mountain high, without the knowledge of many mountains, and 
many rivers; so in the productions of genius, nothing can be styled 
exceUent till it has been compared w'ith other works of the same kind. 
Demonstration immediately displays its power, and has nothing to 
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hope or fear from the flux of years; but works tentative and experimental 
must be estimated by their proportion to the general and collective abil- 
ity of man, as it is discovered in a long succession of endeavours. Of the 
first building that was raised, it might be with certainty determined that 
it was round or square; but whether it was spacious or lofty must have 
been referred to time. The Pythagorean scale of numbers was at once 
discovered to be perfect; but the poems of Homer we yet know not to 
transcend the common limits of human intelligence, but by remarking 
that nation after nation, and ccntui*y after century, has been able to do 
little more than transpose his incidrmts, new-narne his characters, and 
paraphrase his sentiments. 

Tlie reverence due to writings that have long subsisted arises therefore 
not from any credulous confidence in the superior wisdom of past ages, 
or gloomy pcjrsuasion of the degeneracy of mankind, but is the c'onse- 
(|iience of acknowledged and indnbital)le positions that what has been 
longe st known has been most considered, and what is most considered is 
best iindei.itoud. 

Tlie Poi't, of whose works I have undertaken the revision, may now 
begin to assume the dignity of an aiuient, and claim the privilege of es- 
tablished fame and prescTiptive veneration. He has long outlived his cen- 
tury, the term commonly fixed as the test of literary merit. Whatever ad- 
vantages he might once derive from personal allusions, local customs, or 
temporary opinions have for many years been lost; and every topic of 
meirimc'iit, or motive of sorrow, which the modes of artificial Ufe afforded 
him, now only obscure the scenes which thev once illuminated. The ef- 
fects of favour and competition are at an end; the tradition of his friend- 
ships and his enmities has perislu’d, his works support no opinion with 
arguments, nor supply any faction with invectives; thoy can neither in- 
dulge vanity nor gratify malignity; but are read without any other reason 
than the desire of pleasure, and are therefore praised only as pleasure is 
obtaint'd; yet, thus unassisted by interest or passion, they have passed 
through variations of taste and changes of manners, and, as they de- 
volved from one generation to another, have received new honours at 
every transmission. 

But because human judgment, though it be gradually gaining upon 
certainty, never becomes infallible; and approbation, though long con- 
tinued, may yet be only the approbation of prejudice or fashion; it is 
proper to enquire by wdiat peculiarities of excellence Shakespeare has 
gained and kept the favour of his counlrv'men. 

Nothing can please many, and please long, but just representations of 
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general nature. Particular manners can be known to few, and therefore 
few only can judge how nearly they are copied. The irreguhu* combina- 
tions of fanciful invention may delight awhile, by that novelty of which 
the common satiety of life sends us all in quest; but the pleasures of sud- 
den wonder are soon exliausted, and tlie mind can only repose on tlie 
stability of truth. 

Shakespeare is above all writers, at least above all modern writers, the 
poet of nature; the poet that holds up to his readers a faithful mirror of 
manners and of life. His characters are not modified by the customs of 
particular places, unpractised by the rest of the world; by the peculiari- 
ties of studies or professions, which can operate but upon small numbers; 
or by the accidents of transient fashions or temporiiry opinions: they are 
the genuine progeny of common humanity, such as the world will al- 
ways supply, and observation will always find. Ilis persons act and speak 
by tlie influence of those general passions and principles by wliich all 
minds are agitated, and the whole system of life is continued in motion. 
In the writings of other poets a character is too oftcm an individual; in 
those of Shakespeare it is commonly a species. 

It is from this wide extension of design that so much instruction is de- 
rived. It is this which fills the plays of Shakespeare with practical axioms 
and domestic wisdom. It was said of Euripides that ev(Ty verse was a 
precept; and it may be said of Shakespeare that from his^yvorks may be 
collected a system of civil and economical prudence. Yet his real power 
is not shown in the splendour of particular passages, but by the progress 
of his fable, and the tenor of his dialogue; and he that tries to recommend 
him by select quotations will succeed like the pedant in Ilicrocles, wlio, 
when he offered his house to sale, carried a brick in Ins pocket as a 
specimen. 

It will not easily be imagined how much Shakespeare excels in ac- 
commodating his sentiments to real life but by comparing him with other 
authors. It was observed of the ancient schools of declamation that the 
more diligently they were frequented, the more was the student dis- 
qualified for the world, because he found nothing there which he should 
ever meet in any other place. The same remark may be applied to every 
stage but that of Shakespeare. Tlie tlieatre, when it is under any other 
direction, is peopled by such characters as were never seen, conversing, 
in a language which was never heard, upon topics which will never arise 
in the commerce of mankind. But the dialogue of this author is often so 
evidently determined by the incident wliich produces it, and is pursued 
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willi so much ease and simplicity, that it seems scarcely to claim the 
merit of fiction, but to have been gleaned by diligent selection out of 
common conversation, and common occurrences. 

Upon every other stage the universal agent is love, by whose power all 
good and evil is distributed, and every action quickened or retarded. To 
bring a lover, a lady and a rival into the fable; to entangle them in con- 
tradictory obligations, perplex them with oppositions of interest, and 
harass them with violence of desires inconsistent with each other; to 
njake them meet in rapture and part in agony; to fill their mouths with 
hyperbolical joy and outrageous sorrow; to distress them as nothing hu- 
man ever was distressed; to deliver them as nothing human ever was de- 
livered is the business of a modem dramatist. For this probability is 
violated, life is misrepresented, and language is depraved. But love is 
only one of many passions; and as it has no great influence upon the sum 
of life, it has little operation in the dramas of a poet who caught his ideas 
from the living world, and exfiibited only what he saw before him. He 
knc'w that any other passion, as it was regular or exorbitant, was a cause 
of happiness or calamity. 

Characters thus ample and general were not easily discriminated and 
pr(‘served, yet perhaps no poet ever kept his personages more distinct 
from each other. I will not say witli Pope that every speech may be as- 
signed to the proper speaker, because many speeches there are which 
have nothing characteristical; but perhaps, though some may be equally 
adapted to every person, it will be difficult to find any that can be 
properly transferred from the present possessor to another claimant. Tlie 
choice is right when there is reason for choice. 

Other dramatists can only gain attention by hyperbolical or aggravated 
characters, by fabulous and unexampled excellence Oi depradty, as the 
witers of barbarous romances invigorated the reader by a giant and a 
dwarf; and he that should form his expectations of human affairs from 
the play, or from the tale, would be equally deceived. Shakespeare has 
no heroes; his scenes are occupied only by men who act and speak as the 
reader thinks that he should himself have spoken or acted on the same 
occasion: Even where the agency is supernatural the dialogue is level 
with life. Other writers disguise the most natural passions and most fre- 
quent incidents; so that he who contemplates them in the book will not 
know them in the world: Shakespeare approximates the remote, and 
familiarizes the wonderful; the event which he represents will not hap- 
pen, but if it were possible, its effects would probably be such as he has 
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assigned; and it may be said that he has not only shown human nature as 
it acts in real exigencies but as it would be found in trials to which it 
cannot be exposed. 

Tliis therefore is the praise of Shakespeare, that his drama is the mir- 
ror of life; tliat he who has mazed his imagination, in following the 
phantoms which other writers raise up before him, may here be cured 
of his delirious ecstasies, by reading human seiiliments in human lan- 
guage, by scenes from which a hermit may estimate the transactions of 
the world, and a confessor predict the progress of the passions. 

His adlierenc<? to general nature has exposed him to the censure of 
critics, who form their judgments upon narrower principles. Dennis and 
Rhymer tliink his Romans not sufficiently Roman; and Voltaire censures 
his kings as not completely royal. Dennis is offended that Menenius, a 
senator of Rome, should play the buffoon; and Voltaire perhaps thinks 
decency violated when the Danish Usurper is represented as a dnmkard. 
But Shakespeare always makes nature predominate over accident; and if 
ho preserves the essential character, is not very careful of distinctions 
superinduced and adventitious. His story recpiires Romans or kings, but 
he thinks only on men. He knew that Rome, like every other city, had 
men of all dispositions; and wanting a buffoon, he went into the senate- 

house for that which the senate-house would certainlv have afforded him. 

✓ 

Fie was inclined to show a usurper and a murderer nni Qjiily odious but 
despicable; he therefore added drunkenness to his oiIut cjualities, know- 
ing that kings love wine like other men, and that wine exerts its natural 
power upon kings. Tliese are the pett)' cavils of petty minds; a poet ov(t- 
looks the casual distinction of country and condition, as a painter, satis- 
fied with the figure, neglects the drapery. 

The censure which he has incurred by mixing comic and tragic scenes, 
as it extends to all his works, deserves more consideration. Let the fact 
be first stated, and then examined. 

Shakes*peares plays are not in the rigorous and critical sense either 
tragedies or comedies, but compositions of a distinct kind; exhibiting the* 
real state of sublunary nature, which partakes of good and evil, joy and 
sorrow, mingled with endless variety of proportion and innumerable 
modes of combination; and expressing the course of the w()rld, in which 
the loss of one is the gain of another; in which, at the siune time, the 
reveller is hasting to his wine, and the mourner burying his friend; in 
which the malignity of one is sometimes defeated by the frolic of an- 
other; and many mischiefs and many benefits are done and Iiiiidered 
without design. 
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Out of this chaos of mingled purposes and casualties the ancient poets, 
according to the laws which custom had prescribed, selected: some the 
crimes of men, and some their absurdities; some the momentous vicissi- 
tudes of life, and some tlie lighter occurrences; some the terrors of distress, 
and some the gaieties of prosperity. Tlius rose the two modes of imita- 
tion, known by the names of tragedy and comedy, compositions intended 
to promote different ends by contrary means, and considered as so little 
allied that I do not recollect among the Greeks or Romans a single 
w liter who attempted both. 

Shakespeare has united the powers of exciting laughter and sorrow not 
only in one mind, but in one composition. Almost all his plays are di- 
vided between serious and ludicrous characters, and, in the successive 
evolutions of the design, sometimes produce seriousness and sorrow, and 
sometimes levity and laughter. 

'rhat this is a practice contrary to the rules of criticism will be readily 
allowed, but there is always an appeal open from criticism to nature. The 
end of \srtui^^ is to instruct, the end of poetry is to instruct by pleasing. 
That the mingled drama may con\ey all the instruction of tragedy or 
corneds c«mnot be denied, because it includes both in its alternations of 
eslnbition and appioachcs nearer than either to the appearance of life, 
by sliowing how great machinations and slender designs may promote or 
obviate one another, and the high and the low co-operate in the general 
svstcm bv unavoidable concatenation. 

It is ob|oct(*d that by this change of scenes the passions are interrupted 
in then progression, and that lh(* principal event, being not advanced by 
a due giadali(>n of preparatoiy incidents, wants at last the power to 
mo\e, ^\lll( h constitutes the peifection of dramatic poetiy. This reasoning 
IS so sp<’cious that it is received as tiuo even by those who in daily ex- 
p(MieiKc f('el it to be false. The interchanges of mingled scenes seldom 
lail to piodiKC tli(' intended vicissitudes of passion. Fiction cannot move 
so much but that the attention may be easily transferred, and though it 
must he aIlow('d that pleasing melancholy be sometimes interrupted by 
unwelcome levity, yet let it be considered likewise that melancholv is 
often not pleasing, and that the disturbance of one man may be the ic hef 
of anothci, that different auditors hav^c different habitudes; and that, 
up»)n the whole, all pleasure consists in vark'ty. 

The plavers, who in their edition divided our author's works into 
comedies, histones, and tiagedies, seem not to have distinguished the 
tliree kinds by any very exact or definite ideas. 

An action which ended happily to the principal persons, however sen- 
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ous or distressful through its intermediate incidents, in their opinion 
constituted a comedy. Tliis idea of a comedy continued long amongst us; 
and plays were written, which, by changing the catastrophe, were trage- 
dies to-day, and comedies to-morrow. 

Tragedy was not in those times a poem of more general dignity or 
elevation than comedy; it required only a calamitous conclusion, with 
which the common criticism of that age was satisfied, whatever lighter 
pleasure it afforded in its progress. 

History was a series of actions, with no other than chronological suc- 
cession, independent on each other, and witlioiit any tendency to intro- 
duce or regulate die conclusion. It is not always very nicely distinguished 
from tragedy. There is not much nearer approach to unity of action in 
the tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra than in the history of Richard the 
Second. But a history might be continued through many plays; as it had 
no plan, it had no limits. 

Through all these denominations of the drama, Shakespeare s mode of 
composition is the same; an interchange of seriousness and merriment, by 
which the mind is softened at one time, and exhilarated at another. But 
whatever be his purpose, whether to gladden or depress, or to conduct 
the story, without vehemence or emotion, through tracts of easy and fa- 
miliar dialogue, he never fails to attain his purpose; as he commands us, 
we laugh or mourn, or sit srilent with quiet expectation, in tranquillity 
without indifference. 

When Shakespeares plan is understood, most of the criticisms of 
Rhymer and Voltaire vanish away. Tlie play of Hamlet is opened, with- 
out impropriety, by two sentinels; lago bellows at Brabantio’s window, 
without injury to the scheme of the play, though in terms which a modern 
audience would not easily endure; the character of Polonius is seasonable 
and useful; and the Grave-diggers themselves may be heard with ap- 
plause. 

Shakespeare engaged in dramatic poetry with the world open before 
him; the rules of the ancients were yet known to few; the public judg- 
ment was unformed; he had no example of such fame as might force him 
upon imitation, nor critics of such authority as might restrain his extrava- 
gance: He therefore indulged his natural disposition, and his disposition 
as Rhymer has remarked, led him to comedy. In tragedy he often writes, 
with great appearance of toil and study, what is written at last with little 
felicity; but in his comic scenes, he seems to produce without labour 
what no labour can improve. In trage<ly he is always stniggling after 
some occasion to be comic; but in comedy he seems to repose, or to 
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luxuriate, as in a mode of thinking congenial to his nature. In his tragic 
scenes there is always something wanting, but his comedy often sur- 
passes expectation or desire. His comedy pleases by the thoughts and 
the language, and his tragedy for the greater part by incident and action. 
Ilis tragedy seems to be skill, his comedy to be instinct. 

The force of his comic scenes has suffered little diminution from the 
changes made by a century and a half, in manners or in words. As his 
personages act upon principles arising from genuine passion, very little 
modified by particular forms, their pleasures and vexations are com- 
municable to all times and to all places; they are natural, and therefore 
durable; the adventitious peculiarities of personal habits are only super- 
ficial dies, bright and pleasing for a little while, yet soon fading to a dim 
tinct, without any remains of former lustre; but the discriminations of 
true passion are tlie colours of nature; they pervade the whole mass, and 
can only perish with the body that exhibits them. Tlie accidental com- 
positions of heterogeneous modes are dissolved by the chance which com- 
bined them; h.*L the uniform simplicity of primitive qualities neither 
admits increase, nor suffers decay. The sand lieapcd by one flood is 
seatteied by another, but the rock always continues in its place. The 
stn\un of time, which is continually washing the dissoluble fabrics of 
other poc’ts, passes without injury by the adamant of Shakespeare. 

If there be, what I believe there is, in cverj^ nation, a style wluch 
iK'ver bec(jmes obsolete, a certain mode of phraseology so consonant 
and congenial to the analogy and piinciples of its respective language as 
to remain settled and unaltered; this style is probably to be sought in 
the common intercourse of life, among those wlio speak only to be under- 
stood, without ambition of elegance. The polite are alwMys catching 
modish innovations, and the learned depart from e^^tablished forms of 
speech, in hope of finding or making better; those who wish for distinc- 
tion forsake the vulgar, when the vulgar is right; but there is a conversa- 
tion above grossness and below refinement, where propriety resides, and 
wh(‘re this poet seems to have gathered his comic dialogue. He is there- 
fore more agreeable to the eais of the present age than any other author 
ecjually remote, and among his other excellencic's deserves to be studied 
as one of the original masters of our language. 

Thesf* observations arc to be considered nut as unexceptionably con- 
stant, but as containing general and predominant trutli. Shakespeare’s 
familiar dialogue is affirmed to be smooth and clear, yet not wholly with- 
out ruggedness or difficulty; as a eountiy may be eminently fniitful, 
though it has spots unfit for cultivation; His characters are praised as 
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natural, though their sentiments are sometimes forced, and their actions 
improbable; as the eartli upon the whole is spherical, though its surface is 
ViU-ied with protuberances and cavities. 

Shakespeare with his excellencies has likewise faults, and faults suffi- 
cient to obscure and overwhelm any other merit. 1 shall show them in the 
proportion in which they appear to me, without envious malignity or 
superstitious veneration. No qimstion can be more innocently discussed 
than a dead poet’s pretensions to renown; and little regtu-d is due to 
that bigotiy which sets candour higher than truth. 

Ilis first defect is that to which may be imputed most of tlie evil in 
books or in men. He sacrifices virtue to convenience, and is so much 
more careful to please than to instruct that he seems to write without any 
moral puq^ose. From his writings indeed a system of social dutv may he 
selected, for he that thinks reasonably must think morally; but his pre- 
cepts and axioms chop casually from him, he makes no just distribution 
of good or e\il, nor is always careful to show in the virtuous a dis- 
approbation of the wicked, he carries his persons indifTcMcntly through 
right and wrong, and at the close dismisses tlami \\itlu)ut furlhcT c'are, 
and leaves theii examples to <qi<Tfite by chaiH This fault tlu* barbarity 
of his age cannot extenuate, for it is always a writer’s duty to make tlie 
world better, and justice is a virtue indepcmdenl on time or place. 

The plots are often so loosely fonnc'd that a very slight <^'onsi(leration 
may improve them, and so carelcs.sly pursued that 1k‘ scvmus not always 
fully to comprehend his own design. He omits opportunities of instiuct- 
ing or delighting which the train of his .story seems to force upon him, 
and appajcntly rejects those exhibitions which woulil be mc;re affecting, 
for the sake of fhose which are nlorc c^asy. 

It may be observed that in many of his plays the latter part is evi- 
dently neglected. When he found himself near the end of his w'ork, and, 
in view of his rew^ard, he shortened th<‘ labour to snatch the profit. He 
therefore remits his efforts where he should most vigorously exert them, 
and his catastrophe is improbably produced or imperfectly represented. 

He had no regard to distinction of time* or place, but gives to one age 
or nation, without sc'ruple, tfie customs, institutions, and opinions of an- 
other, at the expense* not only of likcdiliood but of possibility. These 
faults Pope has endc^avoured, with more zeal than judgment, to transfer 
to his imagined interj^olatois. We need not wonder to find Hector quot- 
ing Aristotle, when we see the loves of Theseus and Hippolyta ccjinbined 
with the Gothic mythology of fairie.s. Shakespeare, indeed, was not the 
only violator of chronology, for in the same age Sidney, who wanted not 
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tlie 4Klvanta^r,(‘s of learning, has. in his Arcadia, confounded the pastoral 
witlv tlie feudal times, tlie days of innocence, quiet and security, with 
those of tnr})ulence, violence*, and adventure. 

In his comic scenes he is seldom very successful when he engages his 
characters in reciprocalicms of smartness and contests of sarcasm; their 
jests are commonly gross, and their pleasantry licentious; neither his gen- 
tlemen nor his ladies have much didicacy, nor are sufficiently distin- 
guished froui his clowns hy any appearance of refined manners. 
\Vlieth(‘r he repi esented the real conversation of his time is not easy to 
det< imine, the reign of Elizabeth is commonly supposed to have been a 
time ol statelint'ss. formality and reseive, yet perhaps the relaxations of 
that scvc'ritv wcac* not very elegant. Tliert* must, howevei, have been al- 
ways sorTK* modes of gaiety preferable to others, and a writer ought to 
(‘house the* best. 

In tragc'dy his pen formanc'e seems C'onstantlv to be worse, as his labour 
is more. Th(‘ effusions of passion which (‘xigence forces out are for the 
iiKJst part iking and energetic ; but wIk'ikwct he solic its his inyention, 
or sfiains liis faculties, the offspring of his iJiroes is tumour, meanness, 
lc‘di()usn<'ss, and obsc’uiity. 

In narration he affects a disprojxatinnate pomp of dictiem, and a weari- 
.scmie train of circumlocution, and tells the incident imperfectly in many 
words, whic h might have bc^'n more plainly delivered in few. Narration 
in dramatic poctrv is naturally tedious, as it is imanimatcd and inactive, 
and obstructs tlu‘ progress of th<» action, it should therefore alwa\s be 
rapid, and I'liliveucd bv frc’cjueut intenupHon. vShakcspearc^ found it an 
encumbrance, and instc‘ad of lightening it b\' brevity, endeavoured to 
rc'C'omniend it b\^ chgnitv and splendour. 

Ilis declamations or sc't spe(»chcs are commcmly c'cdd and w^eak, for his 
power was the pcAver of nature, when he c*ndea\oiired, like other tragic 
writers, to c‘atch op])()rtnnitic's of amplification, and instead of enejniring 
what the oc casion demanch*cl, to show^ how much his stores of knowledge 
could supply, he seldom esca[)es wdthoul the pity or icsentment of his 
reader. 

It is inc iclcail to him to be nenv and then entangled with an unwdeldy 
.sentiment, wliic h he cannot \sr\l express, and w ill not reject; he stniggles 
with it awhile, and if it continues stu}>bc)ni, comprises it in words such as 
occur, and leaves it to be disentangled and ex'olved by those who have 
more leisure to bestow upon it. 

Not lliat aivvavs where the l.ingiiage i.s intricate the thought is subtle, 
or the image* always great wlu^ie the line is bulky; the ecpiality of words 
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to things is very often neglected, and trivial sentiments and vulgar ideas 
disappoint the attention, to which they are recommended by sonorous 
epithets and swelling figures. 

But the admirers of this great poet have never less reason to indulge 
their hopes of supreme excellence than when he seems fully resolved to 
sink them in dejection, and mollify them with tender emotions by the 
fall of greatness, the danger of innocence, or the crosses of love. He is not 
long soft and pathetic without some idle conceit, or contemptible 
equivocation. lie no sooner begins to move tlian he counteracts himself; 
and terror and pity, as they are rising in the mind, are checked and 
blasted by sudden frigidity. 

A quibble is to Shakespeare what luminous vapours are to the travel- 
ler; he follows it at all adventures; it is sure to lead him out of his way, 
and sure to engulf him in the mire. It has some malignant power over 
his mind, and its fascinations are irresistible. Whatever be the dignity or 
profundity of his dis(]uisition, whether he be enlarging knowledge or 
exalting affection, whether he be amusing attention witli incidents, or 
enchaining it in suspense, let but a quibble spring up b(*fore him, and he 
leaves his work unfinished, A quibble is the golden apple for wliich he 
will always turn aside from his career, or stoop from his elevation. A 
quibble, poor and barren as it is, gave him such delight that he was con- 
tent to purchase it, by the sacrifice of reason, propriety^ and truth. A 
quibble was to him the fatal Cleopatra for which he lost the world, and 
was content to lose it. 

It will be tliought strange that, in enumerating the defects of this 
writer, I have not yet mentioned his neglect of the unities; his violation 
of those laws which have been instituted and e.stablishcd by the joint 
authority of poets and of critics. 

For his other deviations from the art of writing I resign him to critical 
justice, witijout making any other demand in his favour than that which 
must be indulged to all human excellence; that his virtues be rated with 
his failings; But, from the censure which this irregularity may bring upon 
him, I shall, with due reverence to that learning which I must oppose, 
adventure to try how I can defend him. 

His histories, being heitlier tragedies nor comedies, are not subject to 
any of their laws; nothing more is necessary to all the praise which they 
expect than that the changes of action be so prepared as to be under- 
stood, that the incidents be various and affecting, and the characters con- 
sistent, natural, and distinct. No other unity is intended, and therefore 
none is to be sought. 
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In his Other works he has well enough preserved the unity of action, 
lie has not, indeed, an intrigue regularly perplexed and regularly un- 
ravelled: he does not endeavour to hide his design only to discover it, for 
this is seldom the order of real events, and Shakespeare is the poet of 
nature: But liis plan has commonly what Aristotle requires, a beginning, a 
middle, and an end; one event is concatenated with another, and the 
couc]usi<jn follows by easy consequence. Tliere are perhaps some inci- 
dents tliat might be spared, as in other poets there is much talk that only 
fills up time u{X)n the stage; but the general system makes gradual ad- 
vance’^, and the end of the play is the end of expectation. 

To the unities of time and place he has shown no regard; and perhaps 
a ne<irer view of the principles on which they stand will diminish their 
value, and withdraw from them the veneration which, from the time of 
CoriKMlIe, they have very generally receivcxl, by discovering tliat they 
have given more trouble to the pf)et than pleasure to the auditor. 

The necessity of observing the unities of time and place arises from the 
sup[)osea necessity of making the drama credible. The critics hold it im- 
possible that an action of months or years can be possibly believed to 
pass in thr('(‘ hours; or tliat the spectator can suppose himself to sit in the 
theatre, while amliassadors go and return bet^veen distant kings, while 
armies are levied and towns besieged, while an exile wanders and re- 
turns, or till he whom they saw courting his mistress, shall lament the 
untimely fall of his son. The mind revolts from evident falsehood, and 
fiction loses its force when it departs from the resemblance of reality. 

From the narrow limitation of Hme necessarily arises the contraction 
of place. The spectator, w'ho knows that he saw the first act at Alexan- 
dria, cannot suppose that he sees the next at Rome, at a distance to 
which not the dragons of Medea could, in so short a time, have trans- 
ported him; he know^s with certainty that he has not changed his place, 
and he knows that place cannot change itself; that what was a house can- 
not become a plain; that what was Thebes can never be Persepolis. 

Such is the triumphant language with which a critic exults over tlie 
misery of an irregular poet, and exults commonly without resistance or 
reply. It is time therefore to tell him by the authority of Shakespeare 
that he assumes, as an unquestionable principle, a position which, while 
his breath is forming it into words, his understanding pronounces to be 
false. It is false that any representation is mistaken for reality; that any 
dramatic fable in its materiality was ever credible, or, for a single mo- 
ment, was ever credited. 

The objection arising from the impossibility of passing the first hour at 
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Alexandria, and the next at Rome, supposes that when the play opens, 
the spectator really imagines liimself at Alexandria, and believes that l\is 
walk to the theatre has been a voyage to Egypt, and that he lives in the 
days of Antony and Cleopatra. Surely he that imagines this may imagine 
more. He that can take the stage at one time for the palace of the 
Ptolemies may take it in half an hour for the promontory of Actium. 
Delusion, if delusion be admitted, has no certain limitation; if the spe<‘- 
tator can be once persuaded that his old ac(|uaintances are Alexander 
and Caesar, that a room illuminated with candles is the plain of Phar- 
salia, or the bank of Granicus, he is in a state of elevation above the reach 
of reason, or of tnith, and from the heights of empyrean poetry, may dt;- 
spise the circumscriptions of teiTOStrial nature. There is no reason why a 
mind thus wandering in ecstasy should count tht? clock, or why an hour 
should not be a century in that <'nlcnture of tlie brains that can make the 
stage a field. 

Tlie truth Ls that the spectators are always in their senses, and know, 
from the first act to the last, that the stage is only a stage, and that the 
players are only players. They came to hear a certain number of lines re- 
cited with just gesture and elegant modulation. The lines relate to some 
action, and an action must be in some place, but the diJfereut actions 
that complete a story may he in plac'es very remote from each other; and 
where is the absurdity of allowing that space to represeui first Athens, 
and then Sicily which w^as always known to be neither Sii ily nor Athoiis, 
but a modem theatre? 

By supposition, as place is introduced, lime may be exteraled; the time 
required by the fable elapses for the most part betw'cen the acts; lor, of 
so much of the action as is represented, the real and poetical duration is 
the same. If, in the first act, preparations for war against Mithridat<\s aie 
represented to be made in Rome, the event of th<' w'ar may, without 
absurdity, be represented, in the cata.strophe, as happening in Pontus; e 
know that there is neither war, nor preparation for war; we know that 
wc are neither in Rome nor Pontus; that neither Mitliridates nor Luenllus 
arc before us. The drama exhibits successive imitations of successive ac- 
tions; and why may not the second imitation n’pre.scnt ai| action that 
happened years after the first, if it be so connected with it that nothing 
but time can be supposed to intervene? Tiuic is, of all modes of cxist(MK‘e, 
most obsequious to the imagination; a lapse of years is as easily con- 
ceived as a passage of hours. In contemplation we easily contract the time 
of real actions, and therefore willingly permit it to he contracted when 
we only see their imitation. 
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It will be asked how the drama moves if it is not credited. It is 
credited with all the credit due to a drama. It is credited, whenever it 
moves, as a just picture of a real original; as representing to the auditor 
what he would himself feel if he were to do or suffer what is there 
feigned to be suffered or to be done. The reflection that strikes the heart 
is not that the evils before us are real evils but that they are evils to 
which we ourselves may be exposed. If there be any fallacy, it is not that 
we fancy the players, but that we fancy ourselves unhappy for a moment; 
but we rather lament the possibility than suppose the presence of 
misiMy, as a mother weeps over her babe when she remembers that 
d<\ith may take it from her. Tlie delight of tragedy proceeds from our 
consciousness of fiction; if we thought murders and treasons real, they 
would please no more. 

Imitations produce pain or pleasure, not because they are mistaken for 
realities, but because they bring realities to mind. Wlien the imagination 
is recreated bv a painted landscape, the trees are not supposed capable 
to give us shade, or the fountains coolness; but we consider how we 
should be pleased with such fountains playing beside us, and such 
woods weaving over us. VVe arc agitated in reading the history of 
Henry V, vet no man takes his book for the field of Agincourt. A dramatic 
exliihition is a book recited w’ith concomitants that increase or diminish 
its effect. Familiar comedy is often more pow^erful on the theatre, than in 
lh(* page; imperial tragedy is always less. ITie humour of Petruchio may 
b<' heightencxl by grimace; but what voice or w^hat gesture can hope to 
atld dignity or force to the soliloquy of Cato. 

A play read affects the mind like a play acted. It is therefore evident 
that the action is not supposed to be rt‘al; and it followxs that bctw’een the 
acts a longer or shorter time may be allowed to pass, and that no more 
account of space or duration is to be taken by the auditor of a drama than 
by the reader of a narrative, before whom may pass in an hour the life of 
a hero, or the re\'olutions of an empire. 

Whether Shakespeare knew the unities, and rejected them by design, 
or deviated from them by happy ignorance, it is, I think, impossible to de- 
ckle, and useless to enquire. We may reasonably suppose that, wdien he 
rose to notice, he did not want the counsels and admonitions of scholars 
and critics, and that he at last deliberately persisted in a practice which 
he might have begun by chance. As nothing is essential to the fable but 
unity of action, and as the unities of time and place arise evidently from 
false assumptions, and, by circumscribing the extent of the drama, lessen 
its variety, I cannot think it much to be lamented that they were not 
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known by him, or not observed: Nor, if such another poet could arise, 
should I very vehemently reproach him that his first act passed at 
Venice, and his next in Cyprus. Such violations of rules merely positive 
become the comprehensive genius of Shakespeare, and such censures are 
suitable to the minute and slender criticism of Voltaire: 

Non usque adeo permiscuit imis 
Longus summa dies, ut non, si voce MetelU 
Serveniur leges, malint a Carsare toUi, 

[Nol so far had that long day mixed high with 
low that the laws might not rather be bioken 
by Caesar than kept by Metellus word.] 

Yet when I speak thus slightly of dramatic rules, I cannot but recollect 
how much wit and learning may be produced against me; before such 
authorities I am afraid to stand, not that I think the present question one 
of those that are to be decided by mere authority, hut btx ause it is to be 
suspected that these precepts have not been so easily recciv(‘d but for 
better reasons than I have yet been able to find. The result (d rny en- 
quiries, in which it would be ludicrous to boast of impartiality, is tluit tlie 
unities of time and place are not essential to a just drama, that (hough 
they may sometimes conduce to pleasure, they are alway*^ to be sacri- 
ficed to tlie nobler beauties of variety and instruction; and that a play, 
written with nice observati6n of critical rules, is to be contemplated as an 
elaborate curiosity, as the product of superfluous and ostentatious art, by 
which is shown rather what is possible than what is necessary. 

He that, without diminution of any other excellence, shall preserve all 
the unities unbroken deserves tlie like applause with the architect who 
shall display all the orders of architecture in a citadel without any de- 
duction from its strength; but the principal beauty of a citadel is to ex- 
clude the enemy; and the greatest graces of a play are to copy nature and 
instruct life. 

Perhaps, what I have here not dogmatically but deliberately written 
may recall the principles of the drama to a new examination. I am almost 
frighted at my own temerity; and when I estimate the fame and the 
strength of those that maintain the contrary opinion, am ready to sink 
down in reverential silence; as Aeneas withdrew from the defence of 
Troy when he saw Neptune shaking the wall, and Juno heading the 
besiegers. 

Those whom my arguments cannot persuade to give their approbation 
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to the judgment of Shakespeare will easily, if they consider the condition 
of liis life, make some allowance for his ignorance. 

Every man's performances, to be rightly estimated, must be compared 
with the state of the age in wliich he lived, and with his own particular 
oj^porlunities; and though to the reader a book be not worse or better for 
tlie circumstances of the author, yet as there is always a silent reference 
of human works to human abilities, and as the eiKjuiry how far man may 
extend his designs, or how high he may rate his native force, is of far 
greater dignity than in what rank we shall place any particular perform- 
ance, curiosity is always busy to discover the instruments, as well as to 
survey the workmanship, to know how much is to be ascribed to original 
powers, and how much to casual and adventitious help. The palaces of 
Peru or Mexico were certainly mean and incommodious habitations if 
compared to the houses of European monarchs; yet ^^^ho could forbear to 
view them with astonishment who remembered that they were built 
without the use of iron? 

Tlje English nation in the time of Shakespeare w^as yet struggling to 
(‘merge from barbarity. The philology of Italy had been transplanted 
hither in tlic reign of Ibmry VIII; and the learned languages had been 
successfully cultivated by Lilly, Lmacre, and More; by Pole, Cheke, 
and Gardiner; and afterwards by Smith, Clerk, II addon, and Ascham. 
Cheek wms now taught to boys in the principal schools; and those who 
unitcxl elegance w'ith learning read, with great diligence, the Italian and 
Spanish poets. But literature was yc't confined to professed scholars, or to 
men and women of high rank. The public w^as gross and dark; and to be 
able to n‘ad and write was an accomplishment still valued for its rarity. 

Nations, like individuals, have their infancy. A people newly aw^akened 
to literary curiosity, being yet unacquainted with the tnie state of 
things, knows not how to judge of that which is proposed as its resem- 
blance. Wliatever is remote from common appearances is aUvays w^el- 
come to vulgar, as to childish, credulity; and of a countrx^ unenlightened 
by learning, the whole people is the \ailgar. The study of those w'ho then 
aspired to plebeian learning was laid out upon adventures, giants, 
dragons, and enchantments. The Death of Arthur was the favourite vol- 
ume. 

Ibe mind, which has feasted on the luxurious wonders of fiction, has no 
taste of the insipidity of truth. A play which imitated only the common 
occurrences of the world w ould, iipim the admirers of Palmerin and Guy 
of Warwick, have made little impression; he that wTote for such an audi- 
ence was under the necessity of looking round for strange events and 
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fabulous transactions, and that incrodilnlily by wliirli iiiatnror knowl- 
edge is offended w'as the chief recommendation ol writings to unskill ul 
curiexsity. 

Our authors plots are generally borrow'cd Irom no\'els, and it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that he c'hose the m(wt popular, suc h as w'erc* read by 
manv, and related bv more; for his audience* could not have hallowed liim 
through the intricacies of the drama had they not hc‘ld the thrc'ad of the 
story in their hands. 

The stories, w'hich we now’ find onlv in remoter authors, were in his 
time accessible and familiar. Tlie fable of As \ou Like which is sup 
posed to be copied from Chaucer’s (himelyn, was a litth* pamplilet ol 
those times; and old Mr. Cibber remendjercxl the tale ol Hamh't in plain 
English prose, which the critic's have now’ to seek in Sa\o (Grammaticus. 

His English histories he took from English chionicles and Knglisli 
ballads; and as the ancient writc*rs w’cre made know'u to his cotmtrxmc'u 
by versions, they supplied him w’ith new’ subjects; he dilatc'd some of 
Plutarch’s lives into plays, w'hen they had bec'n translatc'd l>v Noilh 

llis plots, w’hetlu'r historical or fabulous, are alwaj s crowded with inc i- 
dents, by which the attention of a rude pec^ple was more* c'asiK caught 
than bv .sentiment or argumentation; and such is the powaa* ol the* 
marsellous even over those who dc'spisc' it that cvcts man finds his mind 
more strongly seized by the tragcdic's of Shakespeare' than of an\ otiu'r 
wTitc^r; others please us by particular spec'chc's, but he aUvaxs makc's us 
anxious for tlie event, and has pc'rhaps cwcelh'd all but Homer in si'oir- 
ing the first purpose of a w’riter, b\ exciting restlc'ss and urK|u('nc habie 
curiositv and comp(*lling him that rc'ads his woik to rc'ad it through. 

The shows and bustle w’ith which his plays abound have tlie same 
original. As knowledge advance’s, pleasmc' passc’s Iroin the ewe to th<‘ (‘ar, 
but ic'turns, as it declines, from the ear to the c\e. Those to whom our 
authca’s labours were exhibited had more skill in pomps or processions 
tlran in poetical language, and perhaps wantc'd some xisihlc’ and dis- 
criminated events, as comments on tlie dialogue, ffe knc’w how h(’ should 
most please; and whether his practice’ is more agrc’c'ahlc* to nature, or 
w'hethc.’r his example has prejudiced the nation, we still find that on our 
stage something must b<3 done as wcdl as said, and inac tive dc’clamation is 
very coldly heard, however musical or elegant, passionate or sublime. 

Voltaire expresses bis wonder that our author’s extravagances are en- 
dured by a nation wliich has .seen the tragedy of (]ato. I^et liim be an- 
swered that Addison speaks the language of poets, and Shakespc’arc’, of 
men. We find in Cato innumerable beautic’s wdiicb enamour us of its 
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author, but we see nothing that acquaints us with human sentiments or 
human ac'tions; we place it with the fairest and the noblest progeny 
w'hich judgment propagates by conjunction with learning, but Othello is 
the vigorous and vivacious offspring of observation impregnated by 
genius. Cato affords a sj)I(Tidid exhibition of artificial and fictitious man- 
ners, and delivers just and noble sentiments, in diction easy, elevated 
and harmonious, but its hopes and fears communicate no vibration to the 
heart; the composition rc'fers us only to the writer; we pronounce the 
name of Cato, but we think on Addison. 

Tlie work of a correct and regular writer is a garden accurately formed 
and diligently planted, varied with shades, and scented with flowers; the 
contposition of Shakespeare is a forest, in which oaks extend their 
branches, and pines tower in the air, inlersperse'd sometimes with weeds 
and brambles, and sometimes giving shelter to rr^Ttles and to roses; 
filling the eye with awful pomp, and gratifying the mind with endless 
diversity. Other poets display cabinets of precious rarities, minutely 
finjsh(‘d, wroiiglil into shape, and polished unto brightness. Shakespeare 
o]><‘ns a mine whic h contains gold and diamonds in unexhaustible plenty, 
though clouded by incrustations, debasc»d by impurities, and mingled 
\N ilh a mass of meaner mincTals. 

It has been much disputed whether Shakespeare owed his excellence 
to his own native force, or whether he had the common helps of scholastic 
education, the precepts of critical science, and the examples of ancient 
authors. 

Th(‘re has always pr<'vailed a tradition that Shakespeare wanted learn- 
ing, that he had no regular education, nor much skill in the dead lan- 
guages. Jonson, his friend, affinns, that he had small Latin, and no 
Check; who, besides that he had no imaginable temptation to false- 
luKxl, wrote at a time w hen the character and acquisitions of Shakespeare 
were know'll to multitudes. His evid('ncc ought therefore to decide the 
controversy, unless soin<* testimony eff ecpial force could be opposed. 

Some have imagiiKxi that they have discovered deep learning in many 
imitations of old writers; but the examples which I have knowm urged 
were drawn from books translated in his time; or were such easy coin- 
cideiKX'S of thonght, as will hap]>en to all wdx) consider the same subjects; 
or siR'h remarks on life or axioms of morality as float in conversation, and 
are transmitted tlirough the w'orld in proverbial sentences. 

I have found it retnarked that in this important sentence, “Go before, 
ril follow,*' wc read a translation of, I prac, sccjuar. I have been told tlial 
when Caliban, after a pleasing dream, sa)s, “I cry'd to sleep again,'* 
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the author imitates Anacreon, who had, like every other man, the same 
wish on the same occasion. 

There are a few passages which may pass for imitations, but so few 
that the exception only confirms the rule; he obtained them from acci- 
dental quotations, or by oral communication, and as he used what he 
had, would have used more if he had obtained it. 

The Comedy of Errors is confessedly taken from the Menaechmi of 
Plautus; from tlie only play of Plautus which was then in English. What 
can be more probable than that he who copied that would have copied 
more; but that those which were not translated were inaccessible? 

Whether he knew the modern languages is uncertain. That his plays 
have some French scenes proves but little; he might easily procure them 
to be written, and probably, even though he had known the language in 
tlie common degree, he could not have written it without assistance. In 
the story of Romeo and Juliet he is observed to have followed the Eng- 
lish translation where it deviates from the Italian; but this on the other 
part proves nothing against his knowledge of the original. He was to 
copy, not what he knew himself, but what was known to his audience. 

It is most likely that he had learned Latin sufficiently to make him ac- 
quainted with construction, but that he never advanced to an easy 
perusal of the Roman authors. Concerning his skill in modern languages, 
I can find no sufficient ground of determination; but as nq imitations of 
French or Italian authors have been discovered, though the Italian poetry 
was then high in esteem, Lam inclined to believe that he read little more 
than English, and chose for his fables only such tales as he found trans- 
lated. 

That much knowledge is scattered over his works is very justly ob- 
served by Pope, but it is often such knowledge as books did not supply. 
He that will understand Shakespeare must not be content to study him 
in the closet; he must look for his meaning sometimes among the sports 
of the field, and sometimes among the manufactures of the shop. 

There is however proof enough that he was a very diligent reader, nor 
was our language then so indigent of books but that he might very 
liberally indulge his curiosity without excursion into foreign literature. 
Many of the Roman authors were translated, and some of the Greek; the 
Reformation had filled the kingdom with theological learning; most of 
the topics of human disquisition had found English writers; and poetry 
had been cultivated, not only with diligence, but success. This was a 
stock of knowledge sufficient for a mind so capable of appropriating and 
improving it. 
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But the greater part of his excellence was the product of his own 
genius. He found the English stage in a state of the utmost rudeness; no 
essays either in tragedy or comedy had appeared, from which it could 
be discovered to what degree of delight either one or otlier might be car- 
ried. Neither character nor dialogue were yet understood. Shake- 
speare may be truly said to have introduced them both amongst us, and 
in some of his happier scenes to have carried them both to the utmost 
height. 

By what gradations of improvement he proceeded is not easily known; 
for the chronology of his works is yet unsettled. Rowe is of opinion, 
that “perhaps we are not to look for his beginning, like those of other 
writcTS, in his least perfect works; art had so little, and nature so large, a 
share in what he did that for ought I know,” says he, “the performances 
of his youth, as they were the most vigorous, were the best.” But the 
power of nature is only the power of using to any certain purpose the 
materials which diligence procures, or opportunity supplies. Nature 
gives no .nan knowledge, and when images are collected by study and 
experience, can only assist in combining or applying them. Shakespeare, 
howe\’('r favoured by nature, could impart only what he had learned; 
and as he must increase his ideas, like other mortals, by gradual acquisi- 
tion, he, like them, grew wiser as he grew older, could display life better, 
as he knew it more, and instruct with more efficacy, as he was himself 
more amply instiucted. 

There is a vigilance of observation and accuracy of distinction which 
books and precepts cannot confer; from this almost all original and native 
excellence proceeds, Shakespeare must have looked upon mankind with 
perspicacity, in the highest degree curious and attentive. Other writers 
borrow their characters from preceding WTiters, and diversify them only 
by tlie accidental appendages of present manners; the dress is a little 
varied, but the body is the same. Our author had both matter and form 
to provide; for except the characters of Chaucer, to whom I tliink he is 
not much indebted, there were no writers in English, and perhaps not 
many in other modern languages, which showed life in its native colours. 

The contest about the original benevolence or malignity of man had 
not yet commenced. Speculation had not yet attempted to analyse the 
mind, to trace the passions to their sources, to unfold the seminal prin- 
ciples of vice and virtue, or sound the depths of the heart for the motives 
of action. All those enquiries which from that time that human nature 
became the fashionable study have been made sometimes with nice dis- 
cernment but often with idle subtilty were yet unattempted. The tales. 
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with which the infancy of learning was satisfied, exhibited only the super- 
ficial appearances of action, related the events but omitted the causes, 
and were formed for such as delighted in wonders rather than in tmth. 
Mankind was not then to be studied in the closet; he that would know 
the world was under the necessity of gleaning his own remarks, by 
mingling as he could in its business and amusements. 

Boyle congratulated himself upon his high birth, because it favoured 
hia cimosity, by facilitating his access. Shakespeare had no such advan- 
tage; he came to London a needy adventurer, and lived for a time by 
very mean emplovments. Many works of genius and learning have been 
performed in states of life that appear very little favourable to thought or 
to enquiry; so many that he who considers them is inclined to think that 
he sees enterprise and perseve'rance predominating over all extern. d 
agency, and bidding help and hindrance vanish before them. Tlie genius 
of Shakespeare was not to be depressed by the weight of poverty, nor 
limited by the narrow conversation to which men in want are iruwitably 
condemned; the incumbrances of his fortune were shaken fiorn his mind, 
“as dewdrops from a lion s mane.” 

Though he had so many difficulties to encounter, and so little assistant 
to surmount them, he has been able to obtain an exact knowlt'dge of 
many modes of life, and many casts of native dispositions, to vaiv them 
with great multiplicity; to mark them by nice distinctions; and to show 
them in full view by proper combinations. In this part o? liis p(‘ifonn- 
ances he had none to imit^ite, but has himself been imitated by all suc - 
ceeding writers; and it may be doubted whether from all his siu-ct'ssois 
more maxims of theoretical knowledge, or more rulcxs of practical piu- 
dence, can be collected than he alone has given to his country. 

Nor was his attention confined to the actions of men, he was an exact 
surveyor of the inanimate world; his descriptions have always some 
peculiarities, gathered by contemplating things as they really exist. It 
may be observed that the oldest poets of many nations preserve their 
reputation, and that the following generations of wit, after a shoi t celeb- 
rity, sink into oblivion. The first, whoever they be, must take their sc'uti- 
ments and descriptions immediately from knowledge; the resemblance 
is therefore just, their descriptions are verified by every eye, and thc'ir 
sentiments acknowledged by every breast. iTiose whom th(*ir fame in- 
vites to the same studies copy partly them, and partly nature', till the 
books of one age gain such authority as to stand in tlie place of nature 
to another, and imitation, always deviating a little, becomes at last 
capricious and casual. Shakespeare, whether life or nature be his sub- 
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ject, shows plainly that he has seen with his own eyes; he gives the image 
which he receives, not weakened or distorted by the intervention of any 
other mind; the ignorant feel his representations to be just, and the 
learned see that they are complete. 

Perhaps it would not be easy to find any author, except Homer, who 
invented so much as Shakespeare, who so much advanced the studies 
which he cultivated, or eflFused so much novelty upon his age or country. 
The form, tlic characters, the language, and the shows of the English 
drama are his. “He seems,” says Dennis, “to have been the very original 
of our English tragical harmony, that is, the harmony of blank verse, di- 
versified often by dissyllable and trissyllable terminations. For the di- 
versity distinguishes it from heroic harmony, and by bringing it nearer to 
common use makes it more proper to gain attention, and more fit for 
ac tion and dialogue. Such verse we make when we are writing prose; 
v\e make such verse in common conversation.” 

I know not whether this praise is rigorously just. The dissyllable termi- 
nation, which the critic rightly appropriates to the drama, is to be found, 
though, I think, not in Corhoduc which is confessedly before our author; 
y(‘t in lluronhno, of which the date is not certain, but which there is 
leason to believe at least as old as his earliest plays. This however is cer- 
t<nn, that he is the first who taught eitlier tragedy or comedy to please, 
(h(‘re being no theatrical piece of any older writer of which the name is 
knov\m, except to antiquaries and collectors of books, which are sought be- 
causi* they are scarce, and would not have been scarce had they been 
much esteemed. 

'H) him we must asi ribe the praise, unless Spenser may di\ide it with 
liim, of having first discovered to how much smoothness and harmony 
tlie English language could be softeiKxl. lie has spc'cches, perhaps some- 
times sc(uics, which have all the delicacy of Rowe, without his effeminaev. 
He endeavours indeed cxjmmonly to strike by the force and vigour of 
liis dialogue, but he never executes his purpose better than when he 
tjies to soothe by softness. 

Yet it must be at last confessed that as wc owe everything to him, he 
owes something to us; that, if much of his praise is paid by perception 
and judgment, much is likewise given by custom and veneration. We 
fix our eyes upon his graces, and turn them from his deformities, and 
endure in him what we should in another loathe or despise. If w^e en- 
dured without praising, respect for the father of our drama might excuse 
us; but I have seen, in the book of some modern critic, a cx>llection of 
anomalies, which show that he has corrupted language by every mode of 
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depravation, but which his admirer has accumulated as a monument of 
honour. 

He has scenes of undoubted and perpetual excellence, but perhaps not 
one play, which, if it were now exhibited as the work of a contemporary 
writer, would be heard to the conclusion. I £im indeed far from thinking 
that his works were wrought to his own ideas of pcifection; when they 
were such as would satisfy the audience, they satisfied the writer. It is 
seldom that authors, tliough more studious of fame than Shakespeare, rise 
much above the standard of their own age; to add a little of what is best 
will always be sufficient for present praise, and those who find them- 
selves exalted into fame are willing to credit tlieir encomiasts, and to 
spare the labour of contending with themselves. 

It does not appear that Shakespeare thought his works worthy of 
posterity, that he levied any ideal tribute upon future times, or had any 
further prospect than of present popularity and present profit. When 
his plays had been acted, his hope was at an end; he solicited no addi- 
tion of honour from the reader. He therefore made no scruple to repeat 
the same jests in many dialogues, or to entangle different plots by the 
same knot of perplexity, which may be at least forgiven him by those who 
recollect that of Congreve's four comedies two are concluded by a mar- 
riage in a mask, by a deception, which perhaps never happened, and 
which, whether likely or not, he did not invent. 

So careless was tliis great poet of future fame that, though he retired 
to ease and plenty while he was yet little “declined into the vale of 
years,” before he could be disgusted with fatigue, or disabled by infirmity, 
he made no collection of his works, nor desired to rescue those that had 
been already published from the depravations that obscured them, or se- 
cure to the rest a better destiny, by giving them to the world in their 
genuine state. 

Of the plays which bear the name of Shakespeare in the late editions, 
the greater part were not published till about seven years after his death, 
and the few which appeared in his life are apparently thrust into the 
world without tlie care of the author, and therefore probably without 
his knowledge. 

Of all the publishers, clandestine or professed, their negligence and 
unskilfulness has by the late revisers been sufficiently shown. The faults 
of all are indeed numerous and gross, and have not only corrupted many 
passages perhaps beyond recovery, but have brought others into suspi- 
cion, which are only obscured by obsolete phraseology, or by the writer's 
unskilfulness and affectation. To alter is more easy than to explain, and 
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temerity is a more common quality than diligence. Those who saw tliat 
they must employ conjecture to a certain degree were willing to in- 
dulge it a little further. Had the author published his own works, we 
should have sat quietly down to disentangle his intricacies, and clear 
his obscurities; but now we tear what we cannot loose, and eject what 
we happen not to understand. 

The faults are more than could have happened without the conc\ir- 
renco of many causes. The style of Shakespeare was in itself ungram- 
matical, perplexed and obscure; his works were transcribed for the play- 
(*rs by those who may be supposed to have seldom understood them; 
they were transmitted by copiers equally unskilful, who still multiplied 
errors; they were perhaps sometimes mutilated by the actors, for the 
sake of shortening the speeches; and were at last printed without correc- 
tion of the press. 

In this state they remained, not, as Dr. Warburton supposes, because 
they were unregarded, but because the editor’s art wiis not yet applied 
to modem languages, and our ancestors were accustomed to so much 
negligence of English printers that they could very patiently endure it 
At last an edition was undertaken by Rowe; not because a poet was to be 
published by a poet, for Rowe seems to have thought very little on cor- 
rection or explanation, but tliat our author s works might appear like those 
of his fraternity, with the appendages of a life and recommendatory 
pn'face. Rowe lias been clamorously blamed for not performing what he 
did not undertake, and it is time that justice be done him, by confessing 
that though he seems to have had no thought of coiTuption beyond the 
printer’s (*rrors, yet he has made* many emendations, if they were not 
made b<Tore, which his successors have received vithout acknowledg- 
ment, and which, if they had produced them, would have filled pages 
and pages with censures of the stupidity by which the faults were com- 
mitted, with displays of the absurdities which they involved, with 
ostentatious expositions of the new reading, and self congratulations on 
the happiness of discovering it. 

Of Rowe, as of all the editors, I have preserved the preface, and have 
likewise retained the author s life, though not written with much elegance 
or spirit; it relates however what is now to be known, and therefore de- 
serves to pass through all succeeding publications. 

Tlie nation liad been for many years content enough with Mr. Rowes 
performance, when Mr. Pope made them acquainted with the true state 
of Shakespeare’s text, showed that it was extremely corrupt, and gave 
reason to liope that there were means of reforming it. He collated the 
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old copies, which none had thought to examine before, and restored 
many lines to their integrity; but, by a v(*ry compendious criticism, he re- 
jected whatever he disliked, and thought more of amputation than of 
cure. 

I know not why he is commended by Dr. Warburton for distinguishing 
the genuine from the spurious plays. In this choice he exerted no judg- 
ment of his own; the plays which he received were given by Hemings 
and Condel, the first editors; and those which he rejected, though, accord- 
ing to the licentiousness of tlie press in those times, they were printed 
during Shakespeare’s life, with his name, had been omitted by his 
friends, and were never added to his works before the edition of 1664, 
from which they were copied by the later printers. 

This was a work which Pope seems to have thought unworthy of his 
abilities, being not able to siippiess his contempt of “the dull duty of an 
editor.” He understood but half his undertaking. The duty of a ccdlator 
is indexed dull, yet, like other tedious tasks, is ver>' necessary; but an 
emendatory critic would ill discharge his duty, without cpialities very 
different from dullness. In perusing a corrupted piece, he must haN C Ix^- 
fore him all possibilities of meaning, with all possibilities of expression. 
Such must be his comprehension of thought, and such his copiousness of 
language. Out of many readings po.ssible, he must be able to seh'ct tliat 
which best suits with the state of opinions, and inodes of language pre- 
vailing in every age, and with his author’s particular cast of thought, and 
tum of expression. Such must be his knowledge, and such his taste, r'oii 
jectural criticism demands more than humanity possesses, and he that 
exercises it with most praise has very frecjuent nec'd of indulgence. Let 
ns now be told no mcjre of the dull duty of an editor. 

Confidence is the common coiisequt'nce of snt'cc'ss. Tliey whose ex- 
cellence of any kind has been loudly celebrated are ready to conclude 
that their powers are universal. Pope’s edition fell below his own expc'c- 
tations, and he was so much offended, when he was found to have left 
anything for others to do, that he passed the latter part of his life in a 
state of hostility with verbal criticism. 

I have retained all his notes, that no fragment of so great a writer may 
l>e lost; his preface, valuable alike for elegance of composition and just- 
ness of remark, and containing a general criticism on his author, so ex- 
tensive tliat little can be added, and so exact that little can be disputed, 
every editor has an interest to suppress, but that every reader would de- 
mand its insertion. 

Pope was succeeded by Theobald, a man of narrow comprehension and 
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small acquisitions, with no native and intrinsic splendour of genius, with 
little of the artificial fight of learning, but zealous for minute accuracy, 
and not negligent in pursuing it. He collated the ancient copies, and 
rectified many errors. A man so anxiously scrupulous might have been 
expected to do more, but what little he did was commonly right. 

In his report of copies and editions he is not to be tnisted without 
examination. lie speaks sometimes indefinitely of copies, when lie has 
only one. In his enumeration of editions, he mentions the two first folios 
as of high, and the tliird folio as of middle, authority; but the truth is 
that the first is equivalent to all others, and that the rest only deviate 
from it by the printer’s negligence. Wlioevcr has any of the folios has 
all, excepting those diversities which mere reiteration of editions will 
produce. I collated them all at the beginning, but afterwards used only 
the first. 

Of his notes T have generally retained those which he retained hiins(*lf 
in his second edition, except when th(‘v were confuted by subsequent 
annotators, or vvtie too minute to merit preseix ation. I have sometimes 
adopted his restoration of a comma, without inseiting the panegyric in 
which he cel(‘biated himsc'lf for his ac'hievenu’nt. The ('vuberant excre- 
sc'cnce of his diction 1 have oftcTi lopped, his triumphant exultations over 
Pope and Rowe 1 ha\’e soinc'timc's suppressed, and his contemptible 
ostentation I have fiecjuently concealed, but 1 have in some places shown 
him, as he would hav'C shown himself, for the reader’s diversion, that 
the inflated emptiness of some notes mav justify or excuse the contraction 
of the rest. 

Theobald, thus weak and ignorant, thus mean and faitlilcss, thus 
petulant and ostentatious, by the good luck of having Pope for his enemy, 
has escaped, and csc'aped alone, wdth reputation, from this undertaking. 
So willingly does the world support those wd)o solicit favour, against 
those who c'ominand reverence; and so easily is he praiscnl whom no man 
can envy. 

Our author fell then into the hands of Sir Tliomas Hatimer, the Oxford 
editor, a man, in my opinion, eniinentlv qualified by nature for suc'h 
studies. He had wdiat is the first recpiisite to emendatory criticism, that 
intuition by which the poet’s intention is immediately discovered, and 
that dexterity of intellect w4iich dispiUches its w'ork by the easiest means. 
He had undoubtedly read much; his accjuaintance with customs, opin- 
ions, and traditions seems to have been large; and he is often learned 
w'ithout show. He seldom passes what he does not understand w'ithout an 
attempt to find or to make a meaning, and sometimes hastily makes wdiat 
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a little more attention would have found. He is solicitous to reduce to 
grammar what he could not be siure that his autlior intended to be gram- 
matical. Shcikcspcare regarded more the series of ideas than of words; 
and his language, not being designed for the reader’s desk, was all that 
he desired it to be, if it conveyed his meaning to the audience'. 

Hanmer’s care of the metre has been loo violently censurc'd. He 
found the measures reformed in so many passages, by the silent labours 
of some editors, with the silent acquiescence of the rest, that he thought 
himself allowed to extend a little furtlier the license, which had already 
been carried so far without reprehension; and of liis corrections in gen- 
eral, it must be conlessed that they are often just, and made commonly 
with the least possible violation of the text. 

But, by inserting his emendations, whether invented or borrowed, into 
the page, without any notice of varying co]>ic\s, h(' has approj^riated the 
labour of his predecessors, and made his own edition of little authority. 
His confidence indeed, botli in himself and othc'rs, was too great; he sup- 
poses all to be right that was done by Pope and Theobald; h(‘ sc’c'ins not 
to suspect a critic of fallibility, and it was but reasonable that he should 
claim what he so liberally granted. 

As he never writes without careful ('ncpiiiy and diligent consideralion, 
I have received all his notes, and believe that eveay reader will wish for 
more. 

Vt 

Of the last editcjr it is more difficult to spe^ak. Respect is due to high 
place, tendernc'ss to living reputation, and veneration to gcmiiis and learn- 
ing; but he cannot bo justly offendc'd at that liberty of wliich he has liim- 
self so frequently given an example, nor very solic itous w'hat is thought 
of notes, which he ought never to have considc'red as part of his serious 
employments, and wliich, I suppose*, since the ardour of composition is 
remitted, he no longc'r numbers among his happy effusicjns. 

The original and predominant error of his commentary is acquiescence 
in his first thoughts; that precipitation which is produced by conscious- 
ness of quick discernment; and that confidence which presumes to do, by 
surveying the surface, what labour only can perform, by penetrating tlie 
bottom. His notes exhibit sometimes perverse interpretations, and sornc*- 
times improbable conjecTtures; he at one time gives the author more 
profundity of meaning than tlic sentence admits, and at another discTivcTs 
absurdities where the sense is plain to every otlier reader. But liis cmc'n- 
dations are likewise often happy and just; and his inteqirctation of ob- 
scure passages learned and sagacious. 

Of his notes, I have commonly rejected those against which the gen- 
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eral voice of the public has exclaimed, or which their own incongruity im- 
mediately condemns, and which, I suppose, the author himself would 
desire to be forgotten. Of the rest, to part I have given the highest ap- 
probation, by inserting the offered reading in the text; part I have left to 
the judgment of the reader, as doubtful, though specious; and part I have 
censurcTl without reserve, but I am sure without bitterness of malice, and, 
I hope, without wanlonness of insult. 

It is no pleasure to me, in revising my volumes, to observe how much 
paper is wasted in confutation. Whoever c*onsiders the revolutions of 
learning, and the various (juestions of greater or less importance, upon 
which wit and reason have exercised tlieir powers, must lament the un- 
succcssfulncss of enquiry, and the slow advances of truth, when he re- 
flects that great part of the labour of every' \vriter is only the destruction 
of thos(* that went Ircfore him. lire first care of the builder of a new sys- 
tem is to demolish the fabrics which are standing. The chief desire of him 
that comments an autlior is to show how much other commentators have 
corrupted auJ cln:ciircd him. The opinions prevalent in one age, as 
truths alx)vc the reach of controversy, are confuted and rejected in an- 
other, and rise again to reception in remoter times. Tims the human mind 
is kept in motion witliout progress. Thus sometimes truth and error, and 
sometimes ('ontxaricties of error, take each other's place by reciprocal in- 
vasion. The tide of seeming knowledge which is poured over one genera- 
tion retires and leaves another naked and barren; the sudden meteors of 
intelligence which for awhile appear to shoot their beams into the regions 
of obscuritv on a sudden withdraw their lustie, and leave mortals again 
to grope their way. 

These elevations and depressions of renown, and the contradictions to 
which all improvers of knowledge must for ever be exposed, since they 
are not escaped by the highest and brightest of mankind, may surely be 
endured witli patience by critics and annotators, who can rank them- 
selves but as the satellites of their authors, “flow cansl thou beg for life,” 
savs Achilles to his captive, ‘‘when thou knowest that thou art now to 
suffer only what must another day be suffered by Achilles?” 

Dr. Warburton had a name sufficient to confer celebrity on those who 
could exalt themselves into antagonists, and his notes have raised a 
clamour too loud to be distinct. His chief assailants are the authors of 
the canons of criticism and of the review of Shakespeare's text; of whom 
one ridicules his errors with airy petulance, suitable enough to the levity 
of the controversy; the other attacks them with gloomy malignity, as if 
he were dragging to jirsticc an assassin or incendiary. The one stings like 
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a fly, sucks a little blood, takes a gay flutter, and returns for more; the 
otlier bites like a viper, and would be glad to leave inflammations and 
gangrene behind him. When I think on one, with his confederates, I 
remember the danger of Coriolanus, who was afraid that “girls with 
spits, and boys with stones, should slay him in puny battle”; when the 
other crosses my imagination, I remember tlie prodigy in Macbeth^ 

An eagle tow'ring in his pride of place, 

Was by a mousing owl hawk'd at and kill'd. 

Let me however do them justice. One is a wit, and one a scholar. They 
have both shown acuteness sufficient in the discovery of faults, and have 
both advanced some probable interpretations of obscure passages; but 
when tliey aspire to conjecture and emendation, it appears how falsely 
we all estimate our own abilities, and the little which they have been 
able to perform might have taught tliem more candour to the en- 
deavours of others. 

Before Dr. Warburton’s edition, critical observations on Shakespe«ue 
had been published by Mr. Upton, a man skilled in languages, and ac- 
quainted with books, but who seems to have had no gieat vigour of 
genius or nicety of taste. Many of bis explanations are curious and use- 
ful, but he likewise, though he professed to oppose the licentious confi- 
dence of editors, and adhere to the old copies, is unable to restrain the 
rage of emendation, though liis ardour is ill seconded by hfs skill. Every 
cold empiric, when his heart is expanded by a successful experiment, 
swells into a tlieorist, and the laborious collator at some unlucky moment 
frolics in conjecture. 

Critical, historical and explanatory notes have been likewise published 
upon Shakespeare by Dr. Grey, whose diligent perusal of the old English 
writers has enabled him to make some useful observations. What he un- 
dertook he has well enough performed, but as he neither attempts ju- 
dicial nor emendatory criticism, he employs rather his memory than his 
sagacity. It were to be wished that all would endeavour to imitate his 
modesty who have not been able to surpass his knowledge. 

I can say with great sincerity of all my predecessors, what I hope will 
hereafter be said of me, that not one has left Shakespeare without im- 
provement, nor is there one to whom I have not been indebted for as- 
sistance and information. Whatever I have taken from them it was my 
intention to refer to its original author, and it is certain that what I have 
not given to another, I believed when I >vrote it to be my own. In some 
perhaps I have been anticipated; but if I am ever found to encroach upon 
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the remarks of any other commentator, I am willing that the honour, be 
il mor(‘ or less, should be transferred to the first claimant, for his right, 
and In’s alone, stands above dispute; the second can prove his pretensions 
only to himself, nor can himself always distinguish invention, with suffi- 
cient certainty, from recollection. 

They have all been treated by me with candour, which they have not 
been careful of observing to one another. It is not easy to discover from 
what cause the acrimony of a scholiast can naturally proceed. The 
subjects to be discussed by him arc of very small importance; they in- 
volve iK'ilher property nor lihert)’; nor favour the interest of sect or 
party. Tlie various readings of copies, and different interpretations of a 
passage*, seem to be questions that might exercise the wit, without en- 
gaging the passions. But, whether it be that ‘small things make mean 
men proud,'* and vanity catches small occasions; or that all contrariety of 
opinion, even in those that can defend it no longer, makes proud men 
angrv; there is often found in commentaries a spontaneous strain of in- 
vecti\e an. I < oi>t(*!npt, more eager and venomous than is vented by the 
most furious controvertist in politics against those whom he is hired to 
defame. 

P<Thaps the lightness of the matter may conduce to the vehemence of 
the agemy; wJien the tiuth to be investigate d is so near to inexistence as 
to escape attention, its bulk is to be* enlarged by rage and exclamation: 
Tliat to which all would be indifferent in its original state may attract 
notice when the fate of a name is appended to it. A commentator has 
indeed gicat tcinptaticjiis to supply by turbulence what he w'ants of dig- 
nitv, to beat his little gold to a spacious surface, to work that to foam 
which no art or diligence can exalt to spirit. 

The notes w'hich 1 have borrowed or written are either illustrative, by 
which difficulties arc explained; or judicial, by which faults and beauties 
arc remarked; or einendatory, by which depravations are a:)rrected. 

The* explanations transcribed from others, if I do not subjoin any other 
interpretation, I suppose commonly to be right; at least 1 intend by 
ac<niiesccnce to confess (hat I have nothing better to propose. 

After the labours of all the editors, I found many passages wduch ap- 
peared to me likely to obstruct the greater number of readers, and 
thought it my duty to facilitate their par.sage. It is impossible for an 
expositor not to write too little for some, and too much for others. He can 
only judge what is necessary by his ovm experience; and how long so- 
ever he may deliberate will at last explain many lines which the learned 
will think impossible to be mistaken, and omit many for wliich tlie ig- 
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norant will want his help. These are censures merely relative, and must 
be quietly endured. I have endeavoured to be neither superfluously 
copious, nor scrupulously reserved, and hope that I have made my au- 
thors meaning accessible to many who before were frighted from 
perusing him, and contributed something to the public, by diffusing 
innocent and rational pleasure. 

The complete explanation of an author not systematic and conse- 
quential, but desultory and vagrant, abounding in casual allusions and 
light hints, is not to be expected from any single scholiast. All personal 
reflections, when names are suppressed, must be in a few years irre- 
coverably obliterated; and customs, too minute to attract the notice of 
law, such as modes of dress, formalities of conversation, rules of visits, 
disposition of fumihu-e, and practices of ceremony, which naturally find 
places in familiar dialogue, are so fugitive and unsubstantial that they are 
not easily retained or recovered. What can be known will be collected 
by chance, from the recesses of obscure and obsolete pap(‘rs, perused 
commonly with some other view. Of this knowledge every man has some, 
and none has much; but when an author has engaged the public atten- 
tion, those who can add anything to his illustration communicate their 
discoveries, and time produces what had eluded diligence. 

To time I have been obliged to resign many passages, which, though I 
did not understand them, will perhaps hereafter be explauicd, having, I 
hope, illustrated some which others have neglected or mistaken, some- 
times by short remarks, or -marginal directions, such as every editor has 
added at his will, and often by comments more laborious tlian the matter 
will seem to deserve; but that which is most difficult is not always most 
important, and to an editor nothing is a trifle by which his author is ob- 
scured. 

The poetical beauties or defects I have not been very diligent to ob- 
serve. Some plays have more, and some fewer, judicial observations, not 
in proportion to their difference of merit, but because I gave this part of 
my design to chance and to caprice. The reader, I believe, is seldom 
pleased to find his opinion anticipated; it is natural to delight more in 
what we find or make than in what we receive. Judgment, like other 
faculties, is improved by practice, and its advancement is hindered by 
submission to dictatorial decisions, as the memory grows torpkl by the use 
of a table book. Some initiation is however necessary; of all skill, part is 
infused by precept, and part is obtained by habit; I have therefore shown 
so much as may enable the candidate of criticism to discover the rest. 
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To the end of most plays, I liave added short strictures, containing a 
general censure of faults, or praise of excellence; in which I know not 
how much I have concurred with the current opinion; but I have not, by 
any affectation of singularity, deviated from it. Nothing is minutely and 
particularly examined, and therefore it is to be supposed that in the plays 
which are condemned there is much to be praised, and in those which 
are praised much to be condemned. 

The part of criticism in which the whole succession of editors has la- 
boured with the greatest diligence, which has occasioned the most arro- 
gant osUmtation, and excited the keenest acrimony, is the emendation of 
corrupted passages, to which the public attention, having been first 
drawn by the violence of contention between Pope and Theobald, has 
been continued by the persecution which, with a kind of conspiracy, has 
been since raised against all the publishers of Shakespeare. 

That many passages have passed in a state of depravation through all 
th(^ editions is indubitably certain; of these the restoration is only to be at- 
tempted b\ ^.olkui'm of copies or sagacity of conjecture. The collator’s 
province is safe and easy, the conjecturor’s perilous and difficult. Yet as 
th(' greater part of the plays are extant only in one copy, the peril must 
not be avoided, nor the difficulty refused. 

Of the readings which this emnlaticm of amendnu'nt has hitherto pro- 
duced, some from the labours of every publisher I have advanced into the 
text; those are to be considered as in my opinion sufficiently supported; 
some I have lejc'cted without mention, as evidently erroneous; some I 
have left in tin* notes without censure or approbation, as resting in ecpii- 
poise In’tween objection and defence; and some, which seemed specious 
but not right, I have inserted with a subseejuent animadx ersion. 

Having classed the observations of others, I was at last to try w*hat I 
could substitute for their mistakes, and how' 1 could supply their omis- 
sions. I collated such copies as I could procure, and wdshed for more, but 
have not found the collec tors of these rarities very communicative. Of the 
editions w^hich chance or kindness put into my hands I have given an 
enumeration that I may not be* blamed for neglecting what 1 had not the 
pow(‘r to do. 

By examining the old copies, 1 soon found that the later publishers, 
wWh all their boasts of diligence, suffered inany passages to stand un- 
authorized, and contented themselves w'ith Rowe’s regulation of the text, 
even where they knew it to be arbitrary, and w ith a little consideration 
might have found it to be wrong. Some of these alterations are only the 
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ejection of a word for one that appeared to him more elegant or more 
intelligible. These corruptions I have often silently rectified; for the his- 
tory of our language, and the true force of our words, can only be pre- 
served by keeping the text of authors free from adulteration. Others, and 
those very frequent, smoothed the cadence, or regulated the m(*asnre; on 
these I have not exercised the same rigour; if only a word was trans- 
|X)sed, or a particle inserted or omitted, I have sometimes suffered the 
line to stand; for the inconstancy of the copies is siicli as that some liber- 
ties may be easily permitted. But this practice I have not suffered to pro- 
ceed far, having restored the primitive dic tion wluTcver it could for any 
reason be preferred. 

The emendations, which comparison of copies supplied, 1 have in- 
serted in the text; sometimc's where the improvement was slight, witliout 
notice, and sometimes with an account of the reasons of the (iiange. 

Conjec^ture, though it bo sometimes unavoidable, I liave not wantonly 
nor licentiously indulged. It has been my settled princijde tliat tlie read- 
ing of the ancient books is probably true, and therefore is not to be dis- 
turbed for the sake of elegance, perspk'uity, or mere improvemcMit of the 
sense. For though much credit is not due to tlie fidelity, nor anv to the 
judgment of the first publishers, yc^t they who had the (‘opy before their 
eyes were more likely to read it right than w c* wlio read it oul)' by imagi- 
nation. But it is ewident that they have often made strange mistakes bv 
ignorance or negligence, and that therefore something may be* propc'rlv 
attempt(?d by criticism, kc‘C'ping the middle way betw'('^‘n presumption 
and timidity. 

Such criticism I have attempted! to practise, and w'here any passage ap- 
pc^ared inextricably perplexed, have endeavoured to discover how it may 
be recalled to sense, with least violence. But my first labour is always to 
turn the old te.xt on every side, and try if thc^rc be any interstice tlirough 
which light can find its way; nor w'ould Iluetius liimself condemn me, as 
refusing the trouble of research, for the ambition of alteration. In this 
modest indiistiy I have not beem unsuccessful. 1 have rescued many lines 
from the violations of temerity, and secured many scenes froni tlie inroads 
of correction. I have adopted the Roman sentiment that it is more honour- 
able to save a citizen ^than to kill an enemy, and have been more careful 
to protect than to attack. 

I have preserved the common distribution of the plays into acts, though 
I believe it to be in almost all the plays void of authority. Some of 
those which are divided in the later editioas have no division in the first 
folio, and some that are divided in the folio have no divi.sion in the pie- 
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ceding copies. The settled njode of the theatre requires four intervals in 
tlie play, but f(*w, if any, of (Rir authors compositions can be properly 
distributed in that manner. An act is .so much of the drama as passes 
without intervention of time or cliange of place. A pause makes a new 
act. Jn every real, and therehjre in every imitative, action, the inters als 
jnay be rnor(‘ or fewer, the restriction of five acts being accidental and 
arbitrary. This Shakespeare knew, and this he practised, his plays were 
written, and at first printf^d, in one unbroken continiiitv, and ought now 
to b(* exhibited with short pauses, inteiposed as often as the scene is 
changed, or any considerable time is rec|uired to pass. This method 
would at once quell a thou.sand absurdities. 

In restoring the author's svorks to their integrity', I have considered the 
punctuation as wholly in my power; for what could be their care of 
colons and commas who corrupted words and sentences. \\'hatever cxnild 
b<‘ done by adjusting points is therefore silently performed, in some plays 
with much diligence, in others wdth less, it is hard to keep a busy eye 
steadily fixed upon evanescent atoms, or a discursive mind upon evanes- 
c(Tit truth. 

'File same liberty has been taken with a few' particles, or other w’ords 
of slight effect. I have sometimes inserted or omitted them without no- 
tie(\ I have done that sometimes w'hich the other editors have done al- 
ways, and which indeed the state of the text may sufficiently justify. 

The greater part of readtrs, instead of blaming us for passing trifles, 
will wondei that on mere trifles .so much labour is expended, with such 
imjiortance of debate, and such solemnity of diction. To these I an.swT'i 
with confidence that thev are judging of an art which the\ do not under- 
stand; vet cannot much reproach them with their ignorance, nor promi.se 
tluit tliey would become in gcmeial, by learning criticism, more useful, 
happier or wiser. 

As I practised conjectuie more, I leain(d to trust it less; and after 1 
h.id printed a few plays, resohed to inseit none of my ow'ii readings in 
the text. Upon this caution I now congratulate myself, for every day in- 
ci ease's my doubt of iny emendations. 

Since' I have confined my imagination to the margin, it must not he 
considcTcd as very reprehensible if I liave suffered it to plav some freaks 
in its own dominion. There is no dangc^r in conjecture if it be proposed as 
conjecture; and while the text remains uninjured, those changes may bo 
safely offered which are not considered even by him that offers them as 
nec‘essary or saf<\ 

If my readings are of little value, they have not been ostentatiously dis- 
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played or importunately obtruded. I could have written longer notes, for 
the art of writing notes Ls not of difficult attainment. The work is per- 
formed, first by railing at the stupidity, negligence, ignorance, and asinine 
tastelessness of the former editors, and showing, from all that goes before 
and all that follows, the inelegance and absurdity of the old reading; then 
by proposing something which to superficial readers would seem spe- 
cious, but which the editor rejects with indignation; then by producing 
the true reading, with a long paraphrase, and concluding with loud ac- 
clamations on the discovery, and a sober wish for tlie advancemtMit and 
prosperity of genuine criticism. 

All this may be done, and perhaps done sometimes without impro- 
priety. But I have always suspected that the reading is right which rt'- 
quires many words to prove it wrong; and the emendation WTong that 
cannot without so much labour appear to be right. The justness of a 
happy restoration strikes at once, and the moral precept may be w'cll ap- 
plied to criticism, quod duhitas ne fecens [do nothing that you doubt]. 

To dread the shore w'hich he secs spread with wrecks is natural to the 
sailor. I had before my eye so many critical adventures ended in miscar- 
riage that caution was forced upon me. I encountered in every page* \^’it 
struggling with its own sophistry, and Learning conlused by the multi- 
plicity of its views. I was forced to censure those whom T admiied, and 
could not but reflect, while I was dispossessing their emendations, how 
soon the same fate might happen to my own, and how' many of the read- 
ings which I have corrected may be by some otlu'r editor defeuRh'd and 
established. 


Criticks, I saw, that others names t^lface, 

And fix their own, with labour, in lh(‘ place; 

Their own, like others, soon their place lesigrrd. 

Or disappear’d, and left the first behind. Pope. 

That a conjectural critic should often be mi.staken cannot be woikIct- 
ful, either to others or himself, if it be considered that in his art there 
is no system, no principal and axiomatical truth that regulates subordi- 
nate positions. His chance of error is renewed at eveiy attempt; an 
oblique view of the passage, a slight misapprehension of a phrase, ? 
casual inattention to the parts connected, is sufficient to make him not 
only fail but fail ridiculously; and when he succeeds best, he produces 
perhaps but one reading of many probable, and he that siiggests another 
will always be able to dispute his claims. 

It is an unhappy state, in which danger is hid under pleasure. The al- 
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liirenients of emendation are scarcely resistible. Conjecture has all the 
joy and all the pride of invention, and he that has once started a happy 
change is too much delighted to consider what objections may rise 
against it. 

Yet conjectural criticism has been of great use in the learned world; nor 
is it my intention to depreciate a study that has exercised so many mighty 
minds, from the revival of learning to our own age, from the Bishop of 
Aleria to English Bentley. The critics on ancient authors have, in the exer- 
cise of their sagacity, many assistances, which the editor of Shakespeare 
is condemned to want. They are employed upon grammatical and settled 
languages, whose construction contributes so much to perspicuity that 
Ilomer has fewer passage's unintelligible than Chaucer. The words have 
not only a known regimen but invariable quantities, which direct and 
confine the choice. There are commonly more manuscripts than one; and 
they do not often conspire in the same mistakes. Yet Scaliger could con- 
fess to Salmasius how little satisfac tion his emendations gave him. Illu~ 
(lunt nobis conjeclurac nosirae, qwimm no.v ptidet, postcaquam in ine- 
liorrs roclif cs incidimus. [Oiir conjectures mock us, when we were 
asliamc'd to make them, but later find them in the best editions.] And 
Lipsius could complain that critics were making faults by lr\ang to re- 
move them, Ut olim vdiis, ita nunc remediu hiboratur [We are now in- 
convcTiicnccd by corrections, as formerly by errors]. And indeed, where 
rnt'ie conjecture is to be used, the emendations of Scaliger and Lipsius, 
notwithstanding their wonderful sagacity and erudition, are often vague 
and disputable, like mine or Theobald’s. 

Perhaps I may not be more censured for doing wTong than for doing 
little; ior raising in the public', expectations which at last 1 have not an- 
swc'red. The expectation of ignorance is indefinite, and that of knowledge 
is often tyrannical. It is hard to satisfy those who know not what to de- 
mand, or those who demand by design what they think impossible to be 
done. I have indeed disappointed no opinion more than my own; yet I 
have endeavourc'd to perform my task with no slight solicitude. Not a sin- 
gle passage in the whole work has appeared to me corrupt which I have 
not attempted to restore; or obscure which I have not endeavoured to 
illustrate. In many I liave failed like others; and from many, after all my 
efforts, I have retreated, and amfessed the repulse. I have not passed 
over, with affected superiority, what is equally difficult to the reader and 
to myself, but where I could not instnict him, have owned my ignorance. 
I might easily have accumulated a mass of seeming learning upon easy 
scenes; but it ought not to be imputed to negligence that, where nothing 
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was necessary, notlung has been done, or that, where others have said 
enough, I have said no more. 

Notes are often necessary, but they are necessary evils. Let him that is 
yet unacquainted with the powers of Shakespeare, and who desires to 
feel the highest pleasure that the drama can give, read every play from 
the first scene to the last with utter negligence of all his commentators. 
When his fancy is once on the wing, let it not stoop at correction or ex- 
planation. When his attention is strongly engaged, let it disdain alike to 
turn aside to the name of Theobald and of Pope. Let him read on through 
brightness and obscurity, through integrity and corruption; let him pre- 
serve his comprehen.sion of the dialogue and his inter(\st in tlu* fable. 
And when the pleasures of novelty have ceased, let him attempt exact- 
ness, and read the commentators. 

Particular passages are cleared by notes, but the general effec^t of the 
work is weakened. The mind is refrigerated by interruption; tlie thoughts 
are diverted from the principal subject; the read(T is wc'ary, lie susptTts 
not why; and at last tlirows away the book, wliich he has too diligently 
studied. 

Parts are not to be examined till the whole h.is been suiveyed; theie is 
a kind of intellectual remoteness necessaiy^ for the comprehc^ision of any 
great work in its full design and its true pro]K)rtions; a close appioach 
shows the smaller niceties, but the beauty of the whole ifediscerned no 
longer. 

It is not very grateful to Consider how little the suc cession of c'ditors has 
added to this author's power of pleasing. He was read, admired, studied, 
and imitated, while he was yet deformed with all the imj’iroprietics which 
Ignorance and neglect could accumulate upon him, while the reading 
was yet not rectified, nor his allusions understood; yc't tlu'ii did Drydcm 
pronounce that “Shakespeare was the man, who, of all modern and pcT- 
haps ancient poets, had (he largest and most comprehensive soul. All the 
images of nature were still present to him, and lie drew them not labori- 
ously, but luckily; When he describes any thing, you more than sec it, you 
feel it too. Those who accuse him to have wanted learning give him the 
greater commendation: he was naturally learncni: he necnled not the 
spectacles of books to read nature; he looked inwards, and found he** 
there. I cannot say he is every where alike; were he so, I .slxould do him 
injury to compare him with the gr€Mte.st of mankind. He i.s many times 
flat and insipid; his comic wit degenerating into clenchc^s, his serious 
swelling into bombast. But he is alway.s great w hen some great occasion 
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is prfsented to him: No man can say he ever had a fit subject for his 
wil, and did not then raise himself as high above the rest of poets, 

Quantum Icnta solcnt inter vthurna rupressi.” 

[as cypresses will (rise) among delicate shrubs ] 

It is to be lamented that such a writer should want a eommentarv; 
that his language should become obsolete, or his sentiments obscure. But 
it is vain to carry wishes beyond the condition of human things; that 
which must happen to all has happened to Shakespeare, by accident 
and time; and more than has been suffered bv any other writer since the 
use of types has been suffered by him through his own negligence of 
fame, or perhaps by that supeiiority of mind which despised its own per- 
formances when it cotnpaied them with its powers, and judged those 
works unworthy to be preserved which the critics of following ages were 
to contend for the fame of restoring and explaining. 

Among thcw« candidates of inferior fame, I am now to stand the judg- 
ment of the public; and wish that I coiild confidently produce my com- 
mentary as e(|ual to the encotnagement which 1 ha\e had the honour of 
receiving. Every wnik of this kind is by its nature deficient, and I .should 
feel little solicitude about the sentence were it to be pronounced only 
by the .skilful and the learned. 


Dr. Johnson’s “Prejare to Shakespeare” 
first appeared in the 7765 edition 

of niE PIjSYS OF WILUAM SHAKI SI'FSRF. 



Thomas De Quincej 

1785-1859 


Jt^orn near Manchester, England, in 1785, Thomas De Qnincev 
was tlie fifth of eight children, lie himself would have eight. Ilis 
father’s death left the family with an ample ,£1,600 a year. Though 
De Quincey earned his living at writing, he seems to have had a 
small personal income most of his life. In the public and prix'ate 
schools he went to, he was noted for two tilings; (‘arly brilliance in 
Latin and Greek and a habit of running awav. On one of these 
excursions he spent a year or more in the rough Soho district of 
London (an episode mentioned in his Confcusions of an English 
Opium-Eater). But afterward he described his growfrig up as “a 
youth passed in the divinest happiness.” 

In his second year at Oxford, he took opium for neuralgic pains 
and caught the habit. Four times in his life he went deep into the 
world of the drug; and foiir times broke out. On a visit to his mother 
near Bath he met Coleridge. When he left Oxford, De Quincey 
settled near Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey in the Lake Dis- 
trict north of liiverpool. There he married Margaret Simpson and 
edited the Westmorland Gazette. 

In 1820 he went to London, where he was welcomed bv Charles 
Lamb and his circle. A year later, his Confessiorus were appearing in 
the London Magazine and he was famous — a tiny, neat-boned 


Notes jnmi the artist: **De Quincey haunted hij the dreams of opium. . . 
Poppies groxo from his head, ami among them iv Ann of Oxford Street 
a little girl once hefrtended hy Dc Quim ey and then lost to him 
Around his neck is Death heating the drums, and a crocodile 
recurring images in his dreams. . . 
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man, hardly five feet three, handsome with an almost feminine 
delicacy, and one of tlie two most celebrated talkers (Coleridge was 
the other) in an age of great talkers. From that time on, he work('d 
almost entirely for the magazines — Blackwood s. Tads, the Edin- 
hurgh Literary Gazette — and his writings were not brought to- 
gether until late in his career. 

After his wife died in 1837, he moved liis family to T.asswade, 
near Edinburgh. Tlie children grew up largely in the care ()f his 
eldest daughter. De Quincey moved from one rented looin to an- 
other, each so lull of books and papers that he could hardly turn 
around in it. lie loved both solitude and socii'ty, and co\ild never 
get enough of either. He had a great fondness for the human rac(' in 
all its varieties, and the human race repaid him in kind. Ilis children 
were enclianted with him. His friends loniid In’in a d(‘liglitlnl com- 
panion. If there luid been no creditors in the w'orld, De Quinc(*v 
might have been that rnonslei of nature, a coni])Ietcly h«ippv man. 
He dit‘d in Edinburgh on I 3 e(emb(M (S, 1859. 


w ma\' think of John Stuart Mill as the pure tvpe ol the man 
of ideas, English style. De Quince), his older coJitemporary, is a 
rather moie extreme specimen of the Englisli man of J(^tt(‘rs. True, 
he .spoke of himsi’lf as a “philosopher/’ and wrote hllle fiction or 
poetry. Again, lie was the author of The Logic of Political Economy 
and, like jaines Mill and his son, discussed Ricardo’s economic 
theories. Rut the difference between the man of ideas and the man 
of letters comes out strongly in his Literature of Knowledge and 
Literature of Power. 

If we read it through once, we are struck with its straightfor- 
w'ardness. De Quincey usually likes to stop and make soundings, 
or curve away from tlie suliject and come back to it. Tin's time he 
.sticks to the point from beginning to end. Tlie point is basic and 
major. Is it any Ix'tter or more generally understood now than in De 
Quincey’s time? We may doubt it. 

There are, says De Quincey, two types of literature: the literature 
of knowledge and the literature of power. The function of the one is 
to teach — that is, convey infonnation or ideas. The function of 
the other is to move the reader — that is, carry over or call forth emo- 
tion or action. The two may run together, and often do; but in func- 
tion and nature they stand sha»*pl) apart. 
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The literature of knowledge is perishable. It will hold only until 
more accurate knowledge can he found. De Quincey mentions Sir 
Isaac Newton’s Principia as an example of this. In the twentieth 
century, we have seen even the mechanics of Newton challenged by 
new theories. But the great works of the literature of power, De 
Quincey tells us, are “triumphant forever, as long as the languages 
exist in which they speak or can be taught to speak.” Such literature 
is “moral” and resembles “nature.” It nourishes the great truths of 
human feeling. 

Our second essay. On the Knocking at the Cate in Macbeth, is 
De Quincey 's interpretation of a great scene from the literature of 
power — in this case, Shakespeare’s Macbeth. He tells us that he had 
always been puzzled by the solemn effect of that knocking after the 
murder of the “gracious Duncan.” Why was it so ». hilling? He cau- 
tions us against trusting what he calls our “understanding,” by which 
he means the habit of seeing things as they are supposed to be rather 
than as they are. Then he comes back to Macbeth and explains how 
he wailed and “clung to the problem” until it could be solved. The 
solution came to him in the case of a ver)' accomphshed English 
murderer, a “Mr. Williams,” in which theie was also a knocking at 
the door. De Quincy understood that vs e “identify” with the mur- 
derer and share liis fear of discovery. From that point on, he gives 
us a superb view of murder as an emotional experience for the 
murderer. His essav has still another value; it is a perfect httle step- 
by-step example of how the imagination woiks. 



Literature of Knowledge 
and Literature of Power 


it that we mean by literature? Popularly, and 
amongst the thoughtless, it is held to include everything that is printed 
in a book. Little logic is required to disturb that definition. Tlio most 
thoughtk'ss person is easily made aware that in the idea of literatuie 
one essential element is some relation to a gene^ral and common interest 
of man, so that what applies only to a local or professional or merely 
personal interest, even though presenting itself in the shape of a book, 
will not belong to literature. So far the definition is easily nai rowed; 
and it is as easily expanded. For not only is much that takes a station in 
books not literature, but, inversely, much that really is literature never 
reaches a station in books. The weekly sermons of Christc'ndom, ih.it vast 
pulpit literature which acts so extensively upon the popular mind — to 
warn, to uphold, to renew, to comfort, to alarm — docs not attain the 
sanctuary of libraries in the ten-thousandth part of its extent. The diama, 
again, as for instance the finest of Shakespeare s plays in England and all 
leading Athenian plays in the noontide of the Attic stage, operated as a 
literature on the public mind, and were (according to the strictest letter 
of that term) publishi'd tlirough the audiences that witnessed their 
representation some lime before they were published as things to be read; 
and they were published in this scenical mode of publication with much 
more effect than they could have had as books during ages of costly 
copying or of costly printing. 

Books, therefore, do not suggest an idea coextensive and interchange- 
able with the idea of literature, since much literature, scenic, forensic, 
or didactic (as from lecturers and public orators), may never come into 
books, and much that does come into books may connect itself with no 
literary interest. But a far more important correction, applicable to the 
common vague idea of literature, is to be sought, not so much in a better 
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definition of literature, as in a sharper distinction of the two functions 
which it fulfils. In that great social organ which, collectively, we call litera- 
ture there may be distinguished two separate oflfices that may blend and 
often do so, but capable, severally, of a severe insulation and naturally 
fitted for reciprocal repulsion. There is, first, the literature of knowledge 
and, secondly, the literature of power. iTie function of the first is to teach; 
the function of the second is to move: the first is a rudder; the second, an 
oar or a sail. Tlie first speaks to the mere discursive understanding; the 
second speaks ultimately, it may happen, to the higher understanding, or 
reason, but always through affections of pl(*asure and sympathy. Remotely 
it may travel towards an object seated in what Lord Bacon calls dry 
light; but proximately, it does and must operate — else it ceases to be a 
literature of pow('r — on and through that humid light which clothes itself 
in tlie mists and glittcTing iris of human passions, desires, and genial 
emotions. Men have so little reflected on the higher functions of literature 
as to find it a paradox if one should describe it as a mean or subordinate 
purpose of books to give information. But tliis is a paradox only in the 
sense which makes it honorable to be paradoxical. Wlienever we 
talk in oidinary language of seeking information or gaining knowledge, 
w(' understand the words as connected with something of absolute 
nov(‘lty. But it is the grandeur of all truth which can occupy a very 
high place in human interests that it is never absolutely novel to the 
meanest of minds: it exists eternally, by way of germ or latent principle, 
in the lowest as in the highest, needing to be developed but never to be 
planted. To be capable of transplantation is the immediate criterion of a 
truth that ranges on a lower scale. Besides which, tliere is a rarer thing 
tlian truth, namely, jx)wer, or deep sympathy with truth. What is the 
effect, for instance, upon society', of children? By the pity, by the tender- 
ness, and by the peculiar inodes of admiration, which connect themselves 
with the helplessness, with Uie innocence, and with the simplicity of 
children, not only are the primal affections strengthened and continually 
renewed, but the qualities which are dearest in the sight of heaven — 
the frailty, for instance, which appeals to forbearance, the innocence 
which symbolizes the heavenly, and the simplicity which is most alien 
from the worldly — are kept up in perpetual remembrance, imd their 
ideals arc continually refreshed. A purpose i)f the same nature is answered 
by the higher literature, viz., the literature of power. What do you learn 
from Paradise Lost? Nothing at all. Wliat do you learn from a cookery- 
book? Something new, something that you did not know before, in 
every paragraph. But would you therefore put the wretched cookery- 
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book on a higher level of estimation than the divine poem? What you 
owe to Milton is not any knowledge, of which a million separate items are 
still but a million of advancing steps on the same earthly level; what you 
owe is power, that is, exercise and expansion to your own latent capacity 
of sympathy with the infinite, where every pulse and each separate influx 
is a step upwards, a step ascending as upon a Jacob's ladder from earth 
to mysterious altitudes above the earth. All the steps of knowledge, from 
first to last, cany you further on the same plane, but could never raise 
you one foot above your ancient level of earth; whereas tlie very first step 
in power is a flight, is an ascending movement into another element 
where earth is forgotten. 

Were it not that human sensibilities are ventilated and continually 
called out into exercise by the great phenomena of infancy, or of real 
life as it moves through chance and change, or of literature as it re- 
combines tliese elements in tlie mimicries of poetry, romance, etc., it is 
certain that, like any animal power or muscular energy falling into disuse, 
all such sensibilities would gradually droop and dwindle. It is in 
relation to ihese great moral capacities of man that the literature of 
power, as contradistinguished from that of knowledge, lives and has its 
field of action. It is concerned with what ls highest in man; for the 
Scriptures themselves never condescended to deal by suggestion or co- 
operation wuth the mere discursive understanding: wdien^peaking of 
man in his intellectual capacity, the Scriptures speak, not of the under- 
standing, but of “the undiJTStanding heart,” making the heart, i.c., the 
great intuitive (or non-discursive ) organ, to be the intercliangeable 
formula for man in his highest state of capacity for the infinite. Tragedy, 
romance, fairy tale, or epopee, all alike restore to man's mind the ideals of 
justice, of hope, of truth, of mercy, of retribution, which else (left to the 
support of daily life in its realities) would languish for want of sufficient 
illustration. What is meant, for instance, by poetic justice? It does not 
mean a justice that differs by its object from the ordinary justice of 
human jurisprudence, for then it must be confessedly a very bad kind of 
justice; but it metms a ju.stic<‘ that differs from ctimmon forensic justice 
by the degree in which it attains its object, a justice that is more omnip- 
otent over its own end.s, as dealing, not with the refractory elements of 
earthly life, but with the elements of its own creation and with materials 
flexible to its own purest preconceptions. It is certain that, were it not 
for the literature of power, these ideals would often remain amongst 
us as mere arid notional forms; whereas, by the creative forces of man 
put forth in literature, they gain a vernal life of restoration and germinate 
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into vital activities. The commonest novel, by moving in alliance with 
human fears and hopes, with human instincts of wrong and right, sus- 
tains and quickens those affections. Calling them into action, it rescues 
them from torpor. And hence the pre-eminency, over all authors that 
merely teach, of the meanest that moves, or that teaches, if at all, in- 
directly hxj moving. The very highest work that has ever existed in the 
literature of knowledge is but a provisional work, a book upon trial and 
sufferance, and quamdiu hene se gesserit [as long as it wears well]. 
I^t its teaching be even partially re\dsed, let it be but expanded, nay, 
even let its teaching be but placed in a better order, and instantly it is 
superseded. Wliereas the feeblest works in the literature of power, 
surviving at all, survive as finished and unalterable among men. For 
instance, the Principia of Sir Isaac Newton was a book militant on earth 
from the first. In all stages of its progress it would have to fight for its 
existence: first, as regards absolute truth; secondly, when that combat 
was over, as regards its form, or mode of presenting the truth. And as 
soon as a La Place, or anybody else, builds higher upon the foundations 
laid by this book, effectually he throws it out of the sunshine into decay 
and darkness; by weapons won from this book he superannuates and 
d('stroys this book, so that soon the name of Newton remains as a mere 
nominis umbra [shadow of a name], but his book, as a living powder, 
lias transmigrated into other tonns. Now, on the contrary, the Iliad, 
the Vroineihcus of Aeschylus, the Othello or King Lear, the Hamlet or 
Macbeth, and tire Paradise Lost are not militant but triumphant forever, 
as long as the languages exist in which they speak or can be taught to 
speak. Urey never can transmigrate into new incarnations. To reproduce 
these in new forms or variations, even if in some things they should be im- 
proved, would be to plagiarize. A good steam -engine is properly 
superseded by a better. But one lovely pastoral valley is not superseded 
by another, nor a statue of Praxiteles by a statue of Michelangelo. 
These things are separated, not by imparity, but by disparity. Tliey 
are not thought of as unequal under the same standard, but as different 
in kind, and, if otherwise equal, as equal under a different standard. 
Human works of immortal bt'auty and works of nature in one respect 
stand on the same footing: they never absolutely repeat each other, 
never approach so near as not to differ; and they differ not as better and 
worse, or simply by more and less; they differ by undecipherable and 
incommunicable differences, that cannot be caught by mimicries, that 
cannot be reflected in the mirror of copies, that cannot become ponder- 
able in the scales of vulgar comparison. 



On the Knocking at the Gate 
in Macbeth 



point in Macbeth. It was this: the knocking at the gate, which succeeds 
to the murder of Duncan, produced to my feelings an effect for which I 
never could account. The effect was that it reflected back upon the 
murderer a peculiar awfulness and a depth of solemnity; yet, however 
obstinately 1 endeavoured with my understanding to compreliend this, 
for many years I never could see why it should produce such an effect. 

Here I pause for one moment, to exhort the reader never to pay any 
attention to his understanding, when it stands in opposition to any other 
faculty of his mind. The mere understanding, however useful and in- 
dispensable, is the meanest faculty in the human mind, and the most to be 
distrusted; and yet the great majority of people trust to nothing else, 
which may do for ordinary Hfe, but not for philosophical purposes. Of this 
out of ten thousand instances that I might produce, I will cite one. Ask of 
any person whatsoever, who is not previously prepared for the demand by 
a knowledge of the perspective, to draw in the rudest way the commonest 
appearance which depends upon the laws of that science; as, for instance, 
to represent the effect of two walls standing at right angles to each other, 
or the appearance of the houses on each side of a street, as seen by a 
person looking down the street from one extremity. Now in all cases, 
unless the person has happened to observe in pictures how it is that 
artists produce these effects, he will be utterly unable to make the 
smallest approximation to it. Yet why? For he has actuaBy seen the 
effect every day of his hfe. The reason is that he allows his understanding 
to overrule his eyes. His understanding, which includes no intuitive 
knowledge of the laws of vision, can furnish him with no reason why a 
Hne which is known and can be proved to be a horizontal line should 
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not appear a horizontal line; a line that made any angle with the perpen- 
dicular, less than a right angle, would seem to him to indicate that his 
houses were all tumbling down together. Accordingly, he makes the line 
of his houses a horizontal line, and fails, of course, to produce the efiEect 
demanded. Here, then, is one instance out of many, in which not only 
the understanding is allowed to overrule tlie eyes, but where the under- 
standing is positively allowed to obliterate the eyes, as it were; for not 
only does the man believe the evidence of his understanding in opposition 
to that of his eyes, but ( what is monstrous! ) the idiot is not aware that 
his eyes ever gave such evidence. He does not know that he has seen 
(and ther('fore quoad his consciousness has not seen) that which he has 
seen every day of his life. 

But to return from this digression, my understanding could furnish 
no reason why the knocking at the gate in Machelh should produce any 
ellect, direct or reflected. In fact my understanding said positively that 
it could not p»-nduce any effect. But I knew better; I felt that it did; and I 
waited and clung to tlie problem until further knowledge should enable 
me to solve it. At length, in 1812, Mr. Williams made his debut on the 
stage of Ralclifle Highway, and executed those unparalleled murders 
which have procured for him such a brilliant and undying reputation. 
On which murders, by the way, I must observe, that in one respect they 
have had an ill effect, by making the connoisseur in murder very fastidi- 
ous in his taste, and dissatisfied by an\ tiling that has been since done 
in that line. All other murders look pale by the deep crimson of liis; and, 
as an amateur once said to me in a querulous lone, “TIhtc has been ab- 
solutely nothing r/oing since his time, or nothing that's worth speaking of.” 
But this is wrong; for it is unreasonable to expect all men to be great 
artists, and born with the genius ol Mr. Williams. Now it will be re- 
membered that in the first of these murders (that of the Mairs), tlie same 
incident ( of a knocking at the door, soon after the work of extermination 
was complete) did actually occur, which the genius of Shakespeare has 
invented; and all good judges, and the most eminent dilettanti, acknowl- 
edged the felicity of Shakespeare's suggestion, as soon as it was actually 
realized. Here, then, was a fresh proof that I was right in relying on my 
own feeling, in opposition to my undersianding; and I again set myself 
to study the problem; at length I solved it to my own satisfaction, and 
my solution is this. Murder, in ordinar)' cases, where the sympathy is 
wholly directed to the case of the murdered person, is an incident of 
coarse and vulgar horror; and for this reason, that it flings the interest 
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exclusively upon the natural but ignoble instinct by which we cleave 
to life; an instinct which, as being indispensable to the primal law of self- 
preservation, is the same in kind (though different in degree) amongst 
all living cre^itures. Tliis instinct, therefore, because it annihilates all 
distinctions, and degrades the greatest of men to the level of “the poor 
beetle that we tread on,” exhibits human nature in its most abject and 
humiliating attitude. Such an attitude would little suit the purposes of 
the poet. What then must he do? He must throw the interest on the 
murderer. Our sympathy must be with him (of course I mean a sympathy 
of comprehension, a sympathy by which we enter into his feelings, and 
are made to understand them — not a sympathy of ])ity or approbation). 
In the murdered person, all strife of thought, all Hnx and reflux of 
passion and of purpose, are cnishcd by one overwhelming panic; the f(Mi 
of instant death smites him “with its petrific mace.” But in the murderer, 
such a murderer as a poet will condescend to, tluTc must be ragiiig 
some great storm of passion — jealousy, ambition, vcng(\mt‘(\ halied — 
which will create a hell within him; and into this hell we are to look. 

In Macbeth, for the sake of gratifying his own enormous and teemiiig 
faculty of creation, Sliakespeare has introduced two mnrdtuers: and, as 
usual in his hands, they are remarkably discriminated, but, though m 
Macbeth the strife of mind is greater than in his wife, (he tiger spirit not 
so awake, and his feelings caught chiefly by contagion from her — y(4, as 
both were finally involv'ed in the guilt of murder, (he murderous mind 
of necessity is finally to be presumed in both. This was to be expressed; 
and on its owm account, as well as to make it a more proportionabh* 
antagonist to the unoffending nature of their victim, “the gracious 
Duncan,” and adequately to expound “the d(‘ep damnation of his taking 
off,” this was to be expressed with peculiar eiuTgy. We were to be 
made to feel that the human nature, i.e., the divine nature of love and 
mercy, spread through the hearts of all creatures, and seldom utterlv 
withdrawn from man — was gone, vanished, extinct; and that the fiendish 
nature had taken its place. And, as this effect is marvellously accom- 
plished In the dialogues and soliloquies themselves, so it is finally con- 
summated by tlie expifcjdient under consideration; and it is to this that 
I now solicit the reader s attention. If the reader has ever witnessed a 
wife, daughter, or sister in a fainting fit, he may chance to have observed 
that the most affecting moment in such a spectacle is that in which a sigh 
and a stirring announce the recommencement of suspended life. Or, 
if the reader has ever been present in a vast metropolis, on the day 
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when some great national idol w^as carried in funeral pomp to his grave, 
iuid chancing to walk near the c'ourse through which it passed, has felt 
powerfully in the silence and desertion of the streets, and in the stag- 
nation of ordinary business, the deep interest which at that moment was 
possessing the heart of man — if all at once he should hear the deathlike 
stillness brokc’n up by the sound of wheels rattling away from the scene, 
and making known that the transitory vision was dissolved, he will be 
aware that at no moment was his sense of the complete suspension and 
pause in ordinary human concerns so full and aflecting, as at that mo- 
ment when (he siisjiension ceases, and the* goings-on of human life are 
suddenly resumed. All action in any direction is b(‘St expounded, moas- 
nrc'd, and made ap)n’ehensible, by reaction. Now apply this to the case 
of Murhcfli, IIcTe, as 1 have said, tlie rc'tiring of the human heart, and the 
(Mitrance of the fiendish h(‘art wvis to be e\])rc‘ssed and made sensible. 
Another world lias stepped in; and the murderers are taken out of the 
region of liuinan things, Jiumaii purposes, human desires. Thtw are 
transfigure^]: liady M<icbeth is “unsexed”; Macbeth has forgot that he 
was born of w'oman; both are confonnc'd to the image of devils; and the 
world of devils is sucldtMily i(‘vealed. But how^ shall this be conveyed 
and made palpable':" In order that a new^ world may step in, tins w'orld 
must lor a time disapjH'ar. The murderers, and the murder must be in- 
sulated— cut off by an immeasurable gulf from the ordinary tide and 
sue ees.sion of human affairs — locked up and sc^que.stercd in some deep 
rc'c'ess; we mu.st bo made sensible that the world of ordinarv life is sud- 
denly arrested — laid aslc^ep — tranced — rac'ked into a dread armistice; 
lime must he annihilatc'd; relation to things without aboli.ihed; and all 
must pass self-withdrawn into a deep syncope and suspension of earthly 
passion. Hence it is, that when the dc'cs:! is done, wdici. the wnrk of dark- 
ness is perfec t, them the world of darkness passes awav like a pageantry’ 
in the clouds: the kirocking at the gate is heard; and it makes known 
audibly that the r eaction has cnmineneed; the human has made its reflux 
iijron the fiendish; the pulses of life* are bc'ginning to heat again; and the 
r(‘-(\stabli.shin(nt of the goings-cm of the world in wluch we live, first 
makes us profoundly .sensible of tlie awful parenthesis that has sus- 
pcTuled thiMU. 

O mighty poet! Thy works are not as those of other men, simply and 
merely great works of art, but are also like the phenomena of nature, 
like the .sun and tlie sea, tlie stars and the Howers; like freest and snow, 
rain and dew, hailstorm and thunder, w'hioh are to be studied with 
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entire submission of our own faculties, and in the perfect faith that in 
them there can be no too much or too little, notliing useless or inert- 
hut that, the further we press in our discoveries, the more we shall see 
proofs of design and self-supporting arrangement where the careless eye 
had seen nothing but accideull 
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J. honias Stearns Eliot was born in St. Louis, Missouri, on Septem- 
ber 26, 1888. Ilis graiidlather liad founded the cit v’s first Unitarian 
(diureli, as well as Washington University. Ilis father was a success- 
ful businessman. Tom, a serious, bookish boy, was the youngest of 
seven children. 

Isliot went to Smith Ac ademy in St. Lends and Milton Academy 
near Boston. lie entered Harvard when he was eighteen. A brilliant, 
hard-working student, he finished his undergraduate work in three 
years and took a master’s degree in the fourth year. The teachers who 
had the greatest influence on him were George Santayana, Irving 
Babbitt, and Bertrand Bus.sell. 

lie spent a year studying at the Sorbonne in Paris, where he wrote 
his first important poem. The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock. 
He returnccl to Har\'ard and continued his study ol philosophy. In 
1914 Eliot won a traveling scholarship and went to Germany. When 
World War I broke out, he left for England, where, except for a few 
intervals, he lived the rest of his life. 

In England Eliot worked first as a teacher, then as a banker, devot- 
ing his evenings to study and writing. Later he became an editor in a 
publishing firm. 

Bertrand Russell introduced him to the Bloomsbury group, who 
immediately recognized him as a talented writer. Leonard and Vir- 
ginia Woolf published The Waste Land, often said to be the most in- 
fluential English poem of the twentieth century, at the Hogarth 
Press in 1922. 

In 1927 Eliot became a British citizen and was confirmed in the 
Anglican Church. In 1928 he published For Lancelot Arulrewes, 
a volume of essays in which he first publicly stated his belief in Anglo- 
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Catholicism. Most of the poems, such as Avh Wednesday (1930), 
and tlie verse plays he later wrote reflect his religious attitude and 
his association with a traditional culture. One of his greatest achieve- 
ments as a poet was Four Quartets, published in 1943. 

Eliot’s first wife, Vivienne Haigh-Wood, died in 1947. In 1957 he 
married Esm6 Valerie Fletcher. He died in London on January 

4 > 1965- 

He was awarded tire Nobel Prize for literature in 1948. He 
received honorary degrees from many of the world’s leading uni- 
versities, as well as Biitain’s highest honor, tlie Order of Merit. 

In an often quoted statement, Eh'ot described himself as “classicist 
in hteratme, royalist in polities, Anglo-tLatholie in religion.’’ Two of 
these attitudes — classicist and Anglo-Catholic — are illustrated in 
these essays. 

“Dante and Shakespeare divide the modern world between them,” 
Eliot writes. He goes on to indicate what seems to him the difference 
between them. “Shakespeare,” he says, “gives the greatest uHdth of 
human passion; Dante the greatest altitude and greatest depth.” The 
range of Shakespeare is, indeed, wider than that of any poet. Eliot 
in his essay on Dante attempts to show us, by following Dante in his 
journey from Hell to Heaven, how the Italian poet plumbs deeper 
depths, and scales greater heights, than Shakespeare could reach. 
His argument is persuasive. 

Dante, Eliot says, is easy to read. Easy, that is, in the way in which 
Eliot believes that all good poetry is easy — it can communicate be- 
fore it is understood. This sounds like a paradox, as indeed it is. 
Ehot means that Dante’s Divine Comedy has a first, an immediate, 
meaning for every reader. It is a story that is comprehensible to 
all.^ 

The Divine Comedy is also, as Eliot points out, an allegory. It is, 

^ See Great Books of the Western World, Vol. 21. 


’Notes from the arll^i: a linear portrait of Eliot 

with a background in rnedlwal style, a scene from Murder 
in the Cathedral. The two figures below are from Eliot’s youth . . . 

at left, the author as a boy; center, copy of a drawing 
of George Washington by Eliot when he was seven years old.” 
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he says, “one vast metaphor.” The full understanding of the meaning 
of the metaphor is, Eliot suggests, unobtainable. The Divine Comedy 
is among the very highest of literary achievements. “The majority of 
poems one outgrows and outlives, as one outgrows and outlives the 
majority of human passions: Dante’s is one of those which one can 
only just hope to grow up to at the end of life.” Thus Dante is both 
easy and extraordinarily difficult. These are two criteria of poetic 
greatness. 

Eliot begins the essay Tradition and the Individual Talent with 
another paradox. The truly original poet, he suggests, must have 
what he calls the historical sense. “This historical sense,” Eliot writes, 
“which is a sense of the timeless as well as of the temporal and of 
tlie timeless and of tlie temporal together, is what makes a writer 
traditional. And it is at the same time what makes a writer most 
acutely conscious of his place in time, of his own contemporaneity.” 

Eliot goes on to say that the great art of the past exists in a kind of 
order, of which any new, important work must become a part. 
“Whoever has approved this idea of order, of tlie form of European, 
of English literature,” he explains, “will not find it preposterous that 
the past should be altered by the present as much as the jircsent is 
directed by the past.” This startling idea follows from Eliot’s con- 
ception of order. He does not mean, of course, that the writing of a 
new work will change any of the lines of Shakespeare. But if the new 
work is worthy to be placed in tlie tradition of European poetry, 
its existence will subtly change our view, our understanding, of 
Shakespeare. In this sense, Eliot is certainly correct in suggesting 
that “the poet who is aware of this will be aware of great difficulties 
and responsibilities.” 

Having made this point, Eliot turns to a stiU more important 
one. “Poetry,” he says, “is not a turning loose of emotion, btit an 
escape from emotion; it is not the expression of personality, but an 
escape from personality.” The best poetry, he says, “is an expression 
of significant emotion, emotion which has its life in the poem and not 
in tlie history of th^ poet.” Mere individuality is of no interest or 
importance. Novelty is preferable to repetition, but both are second- 
ary compared to the truest art, which is impersonal. 



Dante 


i l. THE ''inferno'’ 

n my own experience of tlie appreciation of poetry I have always 
found that the less I knew about the poet and liis woiK, before I began 
to read it, the better. A quotation, a critical remark, an enthusiastic essay, 
may w'cll be tho accident that sets one to reading a particular author; but 
an elaborate preparation of historical and biographical knowledge has 
alw^ays been to me a barrier. I am not defending poor scholarship; and I 
admit tliat such experience, solidiOed into a maxim, would be very diffi- 
cult to apply in the study of Latin and Greek. But with authors of one’s 
own speech, and even w ith some of those of other modern languages, the 
proccxlure is possible. At least, it is better to be spurred to acquire schol- 
arship btx'ause you enjoy the poetiy, than to suppose that you enjoy the 
poedry liecause you have acquired the scholarship. I w^as passionately 
fond of certain French poetry long before I could have translated two 
verses of it correctly. With Dante the discrepancy between enjoyment 
and understanding was still wider. 

I do not counsel any one to postpone the study of Italian grammar until 
he has read Dante, but certainly there is an immense amount of knowl- 
edge which, until one has read some of his poetry with intense pleasure — 
that is, wdth as k(*cn pleasure as one is capable of getting from any poetry 
— is positively undesirable. In saying tliis I am avoiding two possible ex- 
tremes of criticism. One might say that understanding of the scheme, the 
philosophy, the concealed meanings, of Dante s verse was essential to 
appreciation; and on the other hand one mi^dit say that these things were 
quite irrelevant, that tlie poetry in his poems was one thing, w'hich could 
be enjoyed by itself without studying a framework which had served the 
author in producing the poetry but could not serve the reader in enjoying 
it. The latter error is the more prevalent, and is probably tlie reason why 
many peoples knowledge of the Comedy is limited to tlie Inferno, or 
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even to certain passages in it. The enjoyment of the Divine Comedy is a 
continuous process. If you get nothing out of it at first, you probably 
never will; but if from your first deciphering of it there c'oines now and 
then some direct shock of poetic intensity, notliing but laziness can 
deaden the desire for fuller and fuller knowledge. 

What is surprising about the poetry of Dante is that it is, in one semse, 
extremely easy to read. It is a test (a positive test, I do not assert that 
it is ahvays valid negatively) that genuine poetry can communicate be- 
fore it is understood. Tlie impression can be verified on fuller knowledge; 
I have found with Dante and with several other poets in Linguages in 
which I was unskilled, that about such impressions there \^as nothing 
fanciful. They were not due, that is, to mminderstanding the passage, or 
to reading into it something not there, or to accidental sentimental e\'o- 
cations out of my owm past. The impression was new, and of, I bedieve, 
the objective “poetic emotion." There are more detailed r(‘asons for this 
experience on the first reading of Dante, and for my sa^ing tliat h(' is 
easy to read. I do not mean tliat he writes very simple Italian, for he 
does not; or that his C'ontent is simple or always simply cx[)ressed. It is 
often expressed with such a force of compression that the elucidation of 
three lines needs a paragraph, and their allusions a page of commentaiN. 
What 1 have in mind is that Dante is, in a sense to be defined ( for tin* 
word means little by itself), the most universal of poets^in the modi'in 
languages. That does not mean that he is “the greatest,” or that he is the 
most comprehensive — thc^re is greater variety and detail in Shakespeare. 
Dante's universality is not solely a personal matter. Tlie Italian language, 
and especially the Italian language in Dante's age, gains much by being 
the product of universal Latin. There is something much more local about 
the languages in which Shakc'speare and Racine had to express them- 
.selves. Tliis is not to say, either, that English and French are inferior, as 
vehicles of poetry, to Italian. But the Italian vcrnac'ular of the late Mid- 
dle Ages was still very close to Latin, as literary expression, for the r<\ason 
that the men, like Dante, who used it, were trained, in philosophy and all 
abstract subjects, in mediaeval L,atin. Now mediaeval Latin is a very fine 
language; fine prose and fine verse were wTilfen in it; ai|d it liad the 
quality of a higlily developed and literary Esperanto. When you re.vl 
modern philosophy, in English, French, German, and Italian, you mu.st 
be stmek by national or racial differences of thought: modern languages 
tend to separate abstract thought (mathematics is now the only universal 
language); but mediaeval Latin tended to conceiitrat(' on what men of 
various races and lands could think together. Some of the character of 
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this universal laiif^nage seems to me to inliere in Dante’s Florentine 
speech; and the localization (“Florentine” speech) seems if anything to 
emphasi/e the universality, because it cuts across the njodern division of 
nationality. To enjoy any French or German pot'try, I think one needs to 
have some syuipathy with the French or German mind; Dante, none the 
less an Italian and a patriot, is first a European. 

This difference, which is on(‘ of the reasons why Dante is “easy to read/’ 
may be discussed in more particular manifestations. The style of Dante 
has a peculiar lucidity — a poetic as distinguished from an intellectual 
lucidity. The thought may be obscure, but the word is lucid, or rather 
trausluc t'ul. In English poetry words have a kind of opacity which is part 
of their beauty. I do not mean that the beauty of English poetr)^ is what 
is called mere “veibal beauty.” It is rather that words have associations, 
and the groups of words in association have associations which is a kind 
ol local selfa'onsciousness, because they ar(‘ the growth of a particular 
cv\ ili/alion; and the same thing is tnie of other modern languages. The 
Italian of Dante, though es'senti.illv the Italian of today, is not in this wav 
a modem languag(‘ Hie culture of l)ant(‘ was not of one European coun- 
t’\ but ol Eiuope, I am aware, of course, of a diicctness of speech which 
Dante sliaics with other gicat poi't^ of pre Reformation and pre- 
RenaissaiKe times, notably Chauc(T and Villon. Undoubtedly there is 
something in common betwc'cm the three, so much that I slionld expect 
an admiHT of anv one* f)( theun to he an admirer of tlie others; and un- 
douhledlv theie is an 0 ]:)aeitv, or inspissation of poetic .st\le throughout 
Euiope afti‘r the Rcnaissanc-e. Rut the lucidity and univcTsalilv of Dante 
are hir beyond those (pialities in Villon and Chaucer, tliongh they are 
akin 

Dante is “tM.sier to read,” for a foieigner who does not know’ Italian very 
well, for other reasons- but all relal<‘d to this central reason, tliat in 
Dante’s time Europe, with all its dissensions and dirtiness, was mentally 
moie unitc'd than we can now conceive. It is not particularly the TreaU' 
of Versailles that has separat'd nation from nation: nationalism was born 
long before; and the process of disintegration which for our generation 
evilminates in that treaty began soon after Dante’s time. One of the rea- 
sons for Dante’s “easiness” is the following — but first I must make a digres- 
sion. 

I must explain why 1 have said that Dante is “easy to read,” instead 
of talking about his “universality.” The latter word wrnild ha\'e been 
inneh easiiT to use. Rut I do not wash to he thought to claim a universality 
for Dante which! denv to Shakespeare or Moliere or Sophocles. Dante is 
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no more “universar* than Shakespeare: though I feel that wc can come 
nearer to understanding Dante than a foreigner can come to understand- 
ing those others. Shakespeare, or even Sophocles, or even Racine and 
Moliere, are dealing with what is as universally human as the matc'rial of 
Dante; but they had no choice but to deal with it in a more local way. 
As I have said, the Italian of Dante is very near in feeling to mediaeval 
Latin: and of the mediaeval philosophers whom Dante read, and who 
were read by learned men of his time, there were, for instance, St. 
Thomas who was an Italian, St. Thomas’s predecessor Albertus, who was 
a German, Abelaid who was French, and Hugh and Richard of St. Victor 
who were Scots. For the medium that Dante had to use compare the 
opening of the Inferno 

Nel mezzo d( I cvimuim di nosira vita 
mi ritrovai pfr una selva o^cura, 
che la dint la via era srnarrita. 

In the micldle of the journev ol our lile I found mvsclf in a daik wood, 

having lost tlie straight path. 

with the lines with wliich Duncan is introdut ed to Macbeth’s casthu 

This castle hath a pleasant seat, the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, do(‘s approve 
B) his loved masonry th.it the heaven’s breath 
Smells vvooinglv here: no jiittv, frie/e. 

Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle: 

Where they most bre<*d and haunt, I have observed 
The air is delicate. 

T do not at all pretend that we appreciate everything, even in one sin- 
gle line of Dante, that a cultivated Italian can apprc'ciate. But I do main- 
tain that more is lost in translating Shakespeare* into Italian than in trans- 
lating Dante into English. How can a for(‘igner find words to convey in 
his own language just that combination of intelligibility and remoteness 
that we get in many phrases of Shakespeare? 

I am not considering whether the language of Dante or Shakespeare is 
superior, for I cannot admit the question: I merely affirm that the differ- 
ences are such as make Dante easier for a foreigner. Dante's advantages 
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arc not due to greater genius, but to the fact that he wrote when Europe 
was still more or less one. And even liad Chaucer or Villon been exact 
contemporaries of Dante, they would still have been farther, linguistically 
as well as geographically, from the centre of Europe than Dante. 

But tlie simplicity of Dante has another detailed reason. He not only 
thought in a way in which every man of his culture in the whole of Eu- 
rope then thought, but he employed a method which was common and 
commonly understood throughout Europe. I do not intend, in this essay, 
to go into (piestions of disputed interpretations of Dante's allegory. 
What is important for my purpose is the fact that the allegorical method 
was a definite method not confined to Italy; and the fact, apparently 
paradoxical, that the allegorical method makes for simplicity and intelli- 
gibility. We incline to think of allegory as a tiresome cross-word puzzle. 
We incline to associate it with dull poems (at best, Thr Romance of the 
Eose)y and in a great poem to ignore it as irrelevant. What we ignore is, 
in a case like Dante's, its particular effect towards lucidity of style. 

I do not recomniend, in first reading the first canto of the Inferno, 
worrying about the identity of the Leopard, the Lion, or the She-Wolf. It 
is really better, at the start, not to know or care what they do mean. 
What we should consider is not so much the meaning of the images, but 
the reverse process, that which led a man having an idea to express it in 
images. We have to consider the type of mind which by nature and 
pracfU'C tended to express itself in allegory: and for a competent poet, 
allegory means clear visual images. And clear visual images are given 
much more intensity by having a meaning — we do not need to know 
what that meaning is, but in our awareness of the image we must be 
aware that the meaning is there too. Allegory is only one poetic method, 
but it is a method which has very great advantages. 

Dante s is a visual imagination. It is a visual imagination in a different 
sense from that of a modern painter of still life: it is visual in the 
sense that he lived in an age in which men still saw visions. It was a 
psychological habit, the ti ick of which we have forgotten, but as good as 
any of our own. We have nothing but dreams, and we have forgotten that 
seeing visions — ^a practice now relegated to the aberrant and uneducated 
— was once a more significant, interesting, and disciplined kind of dream- 
ing. We take it for granted that our dreams spring from below: possibly 
the quality of our dreams suffers in consequence. 

All that I ask of the reader, at this point, is to clear his mind, if he 
can, of every prejudice against allegorjs and to admit at least that it was 
not a device to enable tlie uninspired to write verses, but really a 
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mental habit, which when raised to the point of genius can make a great 
poet as well as a great mystic or saint. And it is the allegory which 
makes it possible for the reader who is not even a good Italian scholar 
to enjoy Dante. Speech varies, but our eyes are all the same. And allegory 
was not a local Italian custom, but a universal European method. 

Dante’s attempt is to make us see what he saw. He therefore employs 
very simple language, and very few metaphors, for allegory and meta- 
phor do not get on well together. And there is a peculiarity about his 
comparisons which is worth noticing in passing. 

There is a well-known comparison or simile in the great xvth canto of 
the Inferno, wdiich Matthew Arnold singled out, rightly, for high praise; 
which is characteristic of the w'ay in which Dante employs these figures. 
He is speaking of the crow'd in Hell w^ho peered at him and his guide 
under a dim light: 

e si ver noi aguzzevan le ciglin, 
come vecchio sartor fa nclla cruna, 

and sharpened their vision (knitted their brows) at us, like an old tailor 
peering at the eye of liis needle. 

Tlie purjoose of this type of simile is solely to make us sec* more defi- 
nitely the scene wdiich Dante has put before us in the preceding lines. 

she looks like sleep. 

As she would catch another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace. 

Tlie image of Shakespeare's is much more complicated tlian Dante's, and 
more complicated than it looks. It has the grammatical form of a kind of 
simile (the ‘'as iP form), but of course “catch in her toil” is a metaphor. 
But whereas the simile of Dante is merely to make you see more clearly 
how the people looked, and is explanatory, the figure of Shakespeare is 
expansive rather than intensive; its purpose is to add to what you see 
(either on the stage or in your imagination) a reminder of that fascina- 
tion of Cleopatra which shaped her history and that of the world, and of 
that fascination being so strong tliat it prevails even in death. It is more 
elusive, and it is less possible to convey without close knnwhxlge of the 
English language. Between men who could make such inventions as 
these there can be no question of greater or less. But as the whole 
poem of Dante is, if you like, one vast metaphor, there is hardly any 
place for metaphor in the detail of it. 

There is all the more reason to acquaint oneself well with Dante’s poem 
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first part by part, even dwelling specially on the parts that one likes most 
at first, because we cannot extract the full significance of any part with- 
out knowing the whole. We cannot understand the inscription at Hell 
Oate i 

Giustizia mosse U mio alto Fattore; 
fecemi la divina Potestate, 
la somma Sapienza e il primo Amore, 

Justice moved my high Maker; what made me were the divine Power, 
the supreme Wisdom, and the primal Love — 

until we have ascended to the highest Heaven and returned. But we can 
understand the first Episode that strikes most readers, that of Paolo and 
Francesca, enough to be moved by it as much as by any poetry, on the 
first reading. It is introduced by two similes of the same explanatory na- 
ture as that which I have just quoted: 

E come gU stomei ne portan Vali, 

nel jreddo tempo, a schiera larga e plena, 
cosi quel fiato gli spiriti mali; 

And as tlieir wings bear along the starlings, at the cold season, in large 
full troop. 

E come i gru van cantando lor hi 
facendo in aer di sp lunga riga; 
cosi vid io venir, traendo guai, 
omhre port ate dalla detta hriga; 

And as the cranes go chanting their lays, making themselves a long streak 
in the air, so 1 saw the wailing shadows come, wailing, carried on the 
striving wind. 

We can see and feel tlie situation of the two lost lovers, though we do 
not yet understand the meaning which Dante gives it. Taking such an 
episode by itself, we can get as much out of it as we get from the 
reading of a whole single play of Shakespeare. We do not understand 
Shakespeare from a single reading, and certainly not from a single play. 
There is a relation between the various plays of Shakespeare, taken in 
order; and it is a work of years to venture wen one individual interpre- 
tation of the pattern in Shakespeare's carpet. It is not certain that Shake- 
speare himself knew what it was. It is perhaps a larger pattern than 
Dante s, but the pattern is less distinct. We can read with full compre- 
hension the lines: 
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Noi leggevamo un giomo per diletto 
di Lancillotto, come amor lo strinse; 
soli eravamo e senza alcun sosf)etto. 

Per pifi jiate gli occhi ci sospinse 
quella lettura, e scolorocci tl viso; 
ma solo un punto fu quel che ci vinse, 

Quando leggemmo il disiato riso 
esser baciato da cotanto amante, 
questi, che mai da me non fia diviso. 

La bocca mi bacid tutto tremante: 

One day, for pastime, ue read of Lancelot, how love constrained him; we 
were alone, and without all suspicion. Several times that reading urged 
our eyes to meet, and changed tlie colour of our faces; but one moment 
alone it was that overcame us. When we read how the fond smile was 
kissed by such a lover, he, who shall never be divided from me, kissed 
my mouth all trembling. 

When we come to fit the episode into its place in the whole Comedtf, 
and see how this punishment is related to all other punishments and to 
purgations and rewards, we can appreciate better the subtle psychology 
of the simple line of Francesca: 

se fosse amico il re delT urutx^rso 

if the King of the Universe were our friend. . . % 

or of the line 

Amor, che a nullo amato amar perdona 

Love, which to no loved one permits excuse for loving. . . . 

or indeed of the line already quoterl; 

questi, che mai da me non fia dtviso 

he, who shall never be divided from me. . . . 

Proceeding through the Inferno on a first reading, we get a succession of 
phantasmagoric but clear images, of images which are coherent, in that 
each reinforces the last; of glimpses of individuals made memorable by a 
perfect phrase, like tliat of the proud Farinata degli Uberti: 

ed ei i ergea col petto e colla fronte, 
come avesse lo inferno in gran dispitto. 

He rose upright with breast and countenance, as though he entertained 
great scorn of HelL 
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and of particular longer episodes, which remain separately in the mem- 
ory. I think that among those which impress themselves most at the first 
reading are the episode of Brunetto Latini (Canto xv), Ulysses (Canto 
XXVI ), Bertrand de Bom (Canto xxvm), Adamo di Brescia (Canto xxx), 
and Ugolino (Canto xxxin). 

Although I think it would be a mistake to skip, and find it much bet- 
ter to await these episodes until we come to them in due course, they 
certainly remain in my memory as the parts of the Inferno which first 
convinced me, and especially the Brunetto and the Ulysses episodes, for 
which I was unprepared by quotation or allusion. And the two may well 
be put together: for the first is Dantes testimony of a loved master of 
arts, the second his reconstruction of a legendary figure of ancient epic; 
yet both have the quality of surprise which Poe declared to be essential 
to poetry. This surprise, at its highest, could by nothing be better illus- 
trated than by the final lines with which Dante dismisses the damned 
master whom he loves and respects: 

Poi si rivohe, e parve dt coloro 
che coronno a Verona il drappo verde 
per la campagna; e parve di costoro 
quegli che vinre e non colui che perde. 

Then he tinned, and seemed like one of those who run for the green 
cloth at Verona through the open field, and of them he seemed like him 
who wins, and not hke him who loses. 

One does not need to know anything about the race for the roll of green 
cloth, to be hit by these lines; and in making Brunetto, so fallen, run hke 
the winner, a quality is given to the punishment which belongs only to 
the greatest poetry. So Ulysses, unseen in the homed wave of flame, 

Lo maggior corno della fiamma anttca 
comincid a crollarsi mormorando, 
pur come quella cui vento affatica, 

Indi la cima qua e Ul mejiando, 
come fosse la lingua che parlusse, 
gittd voce di fuori e disse: **Quando 
mi dipartf da Circe, che si lirasse 

me pid dun anno la presso a Gaeta, . . J* 

The greater horn of the ancient flame began to shake itself murmuring, 
like a flame struggling against the wind. Then moving to and fro the 
peak, as though it were the tongue that spoke, threw forth a voice and 
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said: "When I left Circe, who kept me more than a year there near 
Gaeta. . . 

is a creature of the pure poetic imagination, apprehensible apart from 
place and time and the scheme of tlie poem. The Ulysses episode may 
strike us first as a kind of excursion, an irrelevance, a self-indulgence on 
the part of Dante taking a holiday from his Christian scheme. But when 
we know the whole poem, we recognize how cunningly and convinc- 
ingly Dante has made to fit in real men, his contemporaries, friends, and 
enemies, recent historical personages, legendary and Biblical figures, and 
figures of ancient fiction. He has been reproved or smiled at for satisfy- 
ing personal grudges by putting in Hell men whom he knew and hated; 
but these, as well as Ulysses, are transformed in the whole; for the real 
and the unreal are all representative of types of sin, suffering, fault, and 
merit, and all become of the same reality and contemporary. The Ulysses 
episode is particularly "readable,” I think, because of its continuous 
straightforward narrative, and because to an English reader the com- 
parison with Tennyson’s poem — a perfect poem at that — is very instruc- 
tive. It is worth while noticing the greatly superior degree of simplifica- 
tion of Dante’s version. Tennyson, like most poets, like most even of 
those whom we can call great poets, has to get his effect with a certain 
amount of forcing. Thus the line about the sea which 

V 

moans round with many voices, 

a true specimen of Tennyson-Virgilianism, is too poetical in comparison 
with Dante, to be the highest poetry. (Only Shakespeare can be so 
"poetical” without giving any effect of overloading, or distracting us from 
the main issue: 

Put up your bright swords or the dew will rust them. ) 

Ulysses and his shipmates pass through the pillars of Hercules, that "nar- 
row pass” 

ov Ercole segnd li suoi rignardi 

acciochd Tuom pin oltre non si metta. 

where Hercules set his marks, so that man should pass no farther. 

"O frati,^ dissi, **che per cento milia 
perigli siete giunti alT occidente, 
a questa tanto picciola vigilia 
de vostri sensi, cK d del rimanente, 
non vogliate negar Tesperienza 
di retro al sol, del mondo senza gente. 
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Considerate la vostra semenza, 
fatti non foste a viver come bruti 
ma per seguir virtute e conoscenza” 

"O brothers!” I said, “who through a hundred thousand dangers have 
reached the West, deny not, to this so brief vigil of your senses that re- 
mains, experience of the world without men that lies l)ehind the sun. 
Consider your nature, you were made not to live like beasts, but to pursue 
virtue and knowledge.” 

They fare forth until suddenly 

najyparve una montagna brxina 
per la distanza, e parveini aha tanto 
quanto veduta non naveva alcuna. 

Noi ri allegrammo, e tosto iomd in pianto, 
ch^ dalla nuova terra un turbo nacque, 
e pcrcosse del Icgno il primo canto. 

Tte cnlte il je* girar con tutle Tacque, 
alia quarta Icvar la poppa in suso, 
e la prora ire in giu, com* altrui piacque, 
infin che il mar fu sopra noi richiuso. 

there appeared a mountain brown in tlie distance; and it seemed to me 
the high(‘sl that 1 had ever seen. We rejoiced, but soon our joy was turned 
to lamentation: for a storm came up from the new land, and caught the 
stem of our ship. Three times it whirled her round with all the waters; 
the fourth time it heaved up the stern and drove her down at the head, 
as pleased Another; until the sea closed ovei us. 

The story of Ulysses, as told by Dante, reads like a straightforward piece 
of romance, a well told seaman s yarn; Tennyson’s Ulysses is primarily a 
very self-conscious poet. But Tennyson's poem is flat, it has only two di- 
mensions; there is nothing more in it than what the average Englishman, 
with a feeling for verbal beauty, can see. We do not need, at first, to 
know what mountain the mountain was, or what the words mean as 
pleased Another, to feel that Dante’s sense has further depths. 

It is worth pointing out again how very right was Dante to introduce 
among his historical characters at least one character who e\'en to him 
could hardly have been more than a fiction. For the Inferno is relieved 
from any question of pettiness or arbitrariness in Dante’s selection of 
damned. It reminds us that Hell is not a place but a state; that man is 
damned or blessed in the creatures of his imagination as well as in men 
who have actually lived; and tliat Hell, though a state, is a state which 
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can only be tliought of, and perhaps only experienced, by the projec- 
tion of sensory images; and that the resurrection of the body has perhaps 
a deeper meaning than we understand. But these are such thoughts as 
come only after many readings; they are not necessary for tlie first poetic 
enjoyment. 

The experience of a poem is the experience both of a moment and of a 
lifetime. It is very much like our intenser experiences of other human be- 
ings. There is a first, or an early moment which is unique, of shock and 
surprise, even of terror {Ego dominus tuus [I am thy God] ); a moment 
which can never be forgotten, but which is never repeated integrally; 
and yet which would become destitute of significance if it did not sur- 
vive in a larger whole of experience; which survives inside a deeper and 
a calmer feeling. The majority of poems one outgrows and outlives, as 
one outgrows and outlives the majority of human passions: Dante s is one 
of those which one can only just hope to grow up to at the end of life. 

The last canto (xxxiv) is probably the most difficult on first reading. 
The vision of Satan may seem grotesque, especially if we have fixed in 
our minds the curly-haired Byronic hero of Milton; it is too like a Satan 
in a fresco in Siena. Certainly no more than the Divine Spirit can the 
Essence of Evil be confined in one form and place; and I confess that I 
tend to get from Dante the impression of a Devil sufFering like the hu- 
man damned souls; whereas I feel that the kind of suffering experienced 
by the Spirit of Evil should be represented as utterly different, I can only 
say that Dante made the best of a bad job. In putting Brutus, the noble 
Brutus, and Cassius with Judas Iscariot he will also disturb at first the 
English reader, for whom Brutus and Cassius must always be the Bnitus 
and Cassius of Shakespeare: but if my justification of Ulysses is valid, 
then the presence of Brutus and Cassius is also. If any one is repelled by 
the last canto of the Inferno, I can only ask him to wait until he has 
read and lived for years with the last canto of the Paradiso, which is to 
my thinking the highest point that poetry has ever reached or ever can 
reach, and in which Dante amply repairs any failure of Canto xxxiv of 
the Inferno; but perhaps it is better, on our first reading of the Inferno, 
to omit the last canto, and return to the beginning; 

Per me Siva nella cUtd dolente; 
per me si va nelT etemo dolore; 
per me si vatra la perduta gente, 

Giustizia mosse il mio alto Fattore; 
fecemi la divina Potestate, 
la somma Sapienza e il primo Amore, 
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[Through me is the way into the woeful city; through me is the way into 
the eternal woe; through me is the way among the lost people. Justice 
moved my lofty maker: the divine Power, the supreme Wisdom and the 
primal Love made me.] 

II. THE "‘fURGATORIO’' 

AND THE "'PARADISO"’ 

For the science or art of writing verse, one has learned from the 
Inferno that the greatest poetry can be written with the greatest econ- 
omy of words, and with the greatest austerity in the use of meta- 
phor, simile, verbal beauty, and elegance. When I affirm that more can 
be learned about how to write poetry from Dante tlian from any Eng- 
lish poet, I do not at all mean that Dante's way is the only right way, 
or that Dante is thereby greater than Shakespeare or, indeed, any other 
English poet. I put my meaning into otlier words by saying that Dante 
can do less h/Jrm to any one trying to learn to write verse than can 
Shakespeare. Most great English poets are inimitable in a way in which 
Dante was not. If you try to imitate Shakespeare you will certainly pro- 
duce a scries of stilted, forced, and violent distortions of language. The 
language of each great English poet is his own language; the language of 
Dante is the perfection of a common language. In a sense, it is more 
pedestrian than that of Dryden or Pope. If you follow Dante without 
talent, you will at worst be pedestrian and flat; if you follow Shakespeare 
or Pope without talent, you will make an utter fool of yourself. 

But if one has learned tliis much from tlie Inferno, there are other 
things to be learnt from the two successive divisions of the poem. From 
the Purgaforio one learns that a straightforward philosophical statement 
can be great poi'try; from the Paradiso, tliat more and more rarefied and 
remote states of beatitude can be tlie material for great poetry. And 
gradually wc come to admit that Shakespeare understands a greater ex- 
tent and variety of human life than Dante; but that Dante understands 
deeper degrees of degradation and higher degrees of exaltation. And a 
further wisdom is reached when we see clearly that tliis indicates the 
equality of the two men. 

On the one hand, the Purgatorio and the Paradiso belong, in the way 
of understanding, together. It is apparently easier to accept damnation as 
poetic material than purgation or beatitude; less is involved that Is 
strange to the modem mind. I insist that the full meaning of the Inferno 
can only be extracted after appreciation of the two later parts, yet it has 
sufficient meaning in and by itself for the first few readings. Indeed, the 
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Furgatorio is, I think, the most difficult of the three parts. It cannot be en- 
joyed by itself like the Infcmo, nor can it be enjoyed merely as a sequel 
to the Inferno; it requires appreciation of the Faradiso as well; which 
means that its first reading is arduous and apparently unremunerative. 
Only when we have read straight through to the end of the Faradiso, and 
re-read the Inferno, does the Furgatorio begin to yield its beauty. Damna- 
tion and even blessedness are more exciting than purgation. 

By compensation, the Furgatorio has a few episodes which, so to 
speak, ‘let us up’* (as the counterpart to letting down) more easily than 
the rest, from the Inferno, We must not stop to orient ourselves in the 
new astronomy of the Mount of Purgatory. We must linger first with the 
shades of Casella and Manfred slain, and especially Buonconte and 
Pia, those whose souls were saved from Hell only at the last moment. 

“lo fui di Montefeltro, io son Buonconte; 

Giovanna o altri non ha di me cure; 
perch* io vo tra costor con hassa fronted 
Ed io a ltd: **Qual forza o qual ventura 
ti travid si fuor di Campaldino 
che non si seppe mai tua sepolturaF* 

**Oh,'* rispos* egli, “a pid del Casentmo 
traverse un acqua che ha name VArchiano, 
che sopra TErmo nasce in Apennino. 

Dove il vocabol suo diventa vano 
arriva* ia forato nella gola, 
fuggendo a piede e sanguinando il piano, 

Quivi perdei la vista, e la parola 
nel name di Maria finii: e quivi 
caddi, e rimase la mia came sola,** 

“I was of Montefeltro, I am Buonconte; neither Giovanna nor any other 
has care of me, wherefore I go with these, with lowered brow.*’ I said to 
him: “What force or chance led you so far away from Campaldino that 
your place of sepulture has always been unknown?” “Oh,” said he, “at 
the foot of Casendno a stream crosses, which is called Archiano, and rises 
in the Apennines above the Hermitage. There, where its name is lost, 
came I, jabbed in the throat, fleeing on foot, dripping blood over tho 
plain. There my sight left me, and I ended speech with [crying on] the 
name of Mary. There I fell, and my flesh alone remained.” 

When Buonconte ends his story, the third spirit speaks: 

*"Deh, quando tu sarai tomato al mondo, 
e riposato della lunga via** 
seguito U terzo sjdrito al secondo. 
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^^ricorditi di me, die son la Via; 

Siena mi fe\ disfecemi Maremma: 
salsi colui che innanellata, pria 
dvtposando, m*avea con la sua gemma” 

“O pray, when you return to the world, and are rested from your long 
jouniey,” followed the third spirit after the second, “remember me, who 
am La Pia. Siena made me, Maremma unmade me: this is known to him 
who after due engagement wedded me with his ring.” 

Tlie next episode that impresses the reader coming fresh from the Jn- 
ferno is the meeting with Sordello the poet (Canto vi), the soul who ap- 
peared 

altera e disdegnosa 

e nel mover degli occhi oncsta e tarda^ 

Proud and disdainful, superb and slow in the movement of his eyes! 

E il dolcc dura incominciava: 

**Manfota” . . . e Tomhra, lutta in sd romita, 
snrsc ver lui del loco ove pria stava, 

dicendo: “O Mantox^ano, io son Sordello 
della tua terra” E Vxin Valtro ahbracciava. 

The gentle gtiide [Virgil] began: “Mantua” . . . and the shade, sud- 
denly rapt, leapt tow aids him from the place where first it was, saying, 

“O Mantuan, I am Sordello of thy very soil.” And tlie one embraced the 
other. 

The meeting with Sordello a gttisa di Icon quando si posa, like a couch- 
ant lion, is no more affecting than that with the poet Statius, in Canto 
XXI. Statius, when he recognizes his master Virgil, stoops to clasp his 
feet, but Virgil answers — the lost soul speaking to the saved: 

"Prate, 

non far, did tii se* omhra, ed omhra vedi” 

Ed ci snrgcndo: "Or pttoi la quantitate 
comprender delV amor ch* a tc mi scalda, 
quando dismento nostra vanitaie, 
trattando T ombre come cost ^alda” 

“Brother! refrain, for you are but a shadow, and a shadow is but what 
you see.” Then the other, rising: “Now can you understand the quantity 
of love that warms me towards you, so that I forget our vanity, and treat 
the shadows like the solid thing.” 
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The last ‘‘episode” at all comparable to those of the Inferno is the meeting 
with Dante’s predecessors, Guido GuinizeUi and Amaut Daniel (Canto 
XXVI ). In this canto the Lustful are purged in flame, yet we see clearly 
how the flame of purgatory differs from that of hell. In hell, tlie torment 
issues from the very nature of the damned themselves, expresses their 
essence; they writhe in the torment of their own perpetually perverted 
nature. In purgatory the torment of flame is deliberately and consciously 
accepted by the penitent. When Dante approaches with Virgil these 
souls in purgatory flame, they crowd towards him: 

Poi verso me, quanto potevan farsi, 
certi si feron, sempre con rigtiardo 
di non uscir dove non fossero arsi. 

Then certain of them made towards me, so far as they could, but ever 
watchful not to come so far that they should not be in the fire. 

The souls in pm*gatory suffer because they wish to sufer, for purgation. 
And observe that they suffer more actively and keenly, being souls pre- 
paring for blessedness, than Virgil suffers in eternal limbo. In their suf- 
fering is hope, in tlie anaesthesia of Virgil is hopelessness; that is the dif- 
ference. The canto ends with the superb verses of Arnaut Daniel in liis 
Proven5al tongue: 

^leu mi Amaut, que plor e vau cantan; 
consiros vei la passada folor, 
e vei jausen lo fom, qu esper, denan, 

Ara VOS prec, per aqueUa valor 
que VOS guida al som de T escalina, 
sovegna vos a temps de ma dolor** 

Poi s' ascose nkl foco cub cli affina. 

“I am Arnold, who weeps and goes singing. I see in thought afl the past 
folly. And I see with joy the day for which I hope, before me. And so I 
pray you, by that Virtue which leads you to the topmost of the stair — ^be 
mindful in due time of my pain.” Then dived he back into that fire which 
refines them. 

These are the high episodes, to which the reader initiated by the 
femo must first cling, until he reaches the shore of Lethe, and Matilda, 
and the fibrst sight of Beatrice. In the last cantos (xxix-xxxni) of the Fur- 
gatorio we are already in the world of the Paradise. 

But in between these episodes is the narrative of the ascent of the 
Mount, with meetings, visions, and philosophical expositions, all impor- 
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tant, and all difficult for the uninstructed reader who finds it less exciting 
than the continuous phantasmagoria of the Inferno, The allegory in the 
Inferno was easy to swallow or ignore, because we could, so to speak, 
grasp the concrete end of it, its solidification into imagery; but as we 
ascend from Hell to Heaven we are more and more required to grasp 
the whole from idea to image. 

Here I must make a diversion, before tackling a specifically philosophi- 
cal passage of the Purgaiario, concerning the nature of Belief. I wish 
merely to indicate certain tentative ctmclusions of my own, which might 
affect one's reading of the Purgaiario, 

Dante’s debt to St. Thomas Aquinas, like his debt (a much smaller 
one) to Virgil, can be easily exaggerated; for it must not be forgotten that 
Dante read and made use of other great mediaeval philosophers as well. 
Nevertheless, the question of how much Dante took ^-om Aquinas and 
how much from elsewhere is one which has been settled by others and is 
not relevant to my present essay. But the question of what Dante “be- 
lieved” is always relevant. It would not matter, if the world were divided 
between those persons who are capable of taking poetry simply for what 
it is and those who cannot take it at all; if so, there would be no need 
to talk about this question to the former and no use in talking about it 
to the latter. But most of us are somewhat impiure and apt to confuse 
issues: hence the justification of writing books about books, in the hope 
of straightening things out. 

My point is that you cannot afford to ignore Dante s philosophical and 
theological beliefs, or to skip the passages which express them most 
clearly; but that on the other hand you are not called upon to believe 
them yourself. It is wrong to think that there are parts of the Divine 
Comedy which are of interest only to Catholics or to mediaevalists. For 
there is a difference (which here I hardly do more than assert) between 
philosophical belief and poetic assent, I am not sure that there is not as 
great a difference between philosophical belief and scientific belief; but 
that is a difference only now beginning to appear, and certainly inappo- 
site to the thirteenth century. In reading Dante you must enter the world 
of thirteenth-century Catholicism: which is not the world of modem 
Catholicism, as his world of physics is not the world of modem physics. 
You are not called upon to believe what Dante believed, for your belief 
will not give you a groat’s worth more of understanding and appreciation; 
but you are called upon more and more to understand it. If you can read 
poetry as poeby, you will “believe” in Dante s theology exactly as you 
believe in the physical reality of his journey; that is, you suspend both 
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belief and disbelief. I will not deny that it may be in practice easier for 
a Catholic to grasp the meaning, in many places, tlian for the ordinary 
agnostic; but that is not because the Catholic believes, but because he 
has been instructed. It is a matter of knowledge and ignorance, not of be- 
lief or scepticism. The vital matter is that Dante's poem is a whole; that 
you must in the end come to understand every part in order to under- 
stand any part. 

Furthermore, we can make a distinction between what Dante believes 
as a poet and what he believed as a man. Practically, it is hardly likely 
that even so great a poet as Dante could have composed the Comedy 
merely with understanding and without belief; but his private belief 
becomes a different thing in becoming poetry. It is interesting to hazard 
the suggestion that this is truer of Dante than of any other philosophical 
poet. With Goethe, for instance, I often feel too acutely “this is what 
Goethe the man believed,” instead of merely entering into a world which 
Goethe has created; with Lucretius also; less with the Bhagavad-Gita, 
which is the next greatest philosophical poem to tlie Dwme Comedy 
within my experience. That is the advantage of a coherent traditional 
system of dogma and morals like the Catholic: it stands apart, for under- 
standing and assent even without belief, from the single individual who 
propounds it. Goethe always arouses in me a strong sentiment of disbelief 
in what he believes: Dante does not. I believe that this Ls because Dante 
is the purer poet, not because I have more sympathy with Dante the 
man than Goethe the man. 

We are not to take Dante for Aquinas or Aquinas for Dante. It would 
be a grievous error in psychology. The belief attitiule of a man reading 
the Summa must be different from that of a man reading Dante, even 
when it is the same man, and that man a Catholic. 

It is not necessary to have read the Summa (which usually means, in 
practice, reading some handbook ) in order to understand Dante. But it 
is necessary to read the philosophical passages of Dante with the humil- 
ity of a person visiting a new world, who admits that every part is essen- 
tial to the whole. What is necessary to appreciate the poetry of the Pur- 
gatorio is not belief, but suspension of belief. Just as much effort is 
required of any modern person to accept Dante's allegorical method, as is 
required of the agnostic to accept his theology. 

When I speak of understanding, I do not mean merely knowledge of 
books or words, any more than I mean belief: I mean a state of mind 
in wliich one sees certain beliefs, as the order of the deadly sins, in which 
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treachery and pride are greater than lust, and despair the greatest, as 
possible, so that we suspend our judgment altogether. 

In the xvith Canto of the Purgatorio we meet Marco Lombardo, who 
discourses at some length on the Freedom of the Will, and on the Soul; 

Esce di mono a lui, che la mgheggia 
prima che sia, a giusa di fanciulla 
che piangendo e ridendo pargoleggia, 

Xanima semplicetta, che sa nulla, 
salvo che, mossa da lieto fattore, 
volentier torna a dd che la trastulla, 

Di picciol bene in pria sente sapor e; 
quivi s*inganna, e retro ad esso corre, 
se guida o fren non force suo amore. 

Onde convenne legge per fren porre; 
convenne regge aver, che discernesse 
della vcra cittade almen la torre. 

From the hands of Him who loves her before she is, there issues like a 
little child that plays, with weeping and laughter, the simple soul, that 
knows nothing except that, come from the hands of a glad creator, she 
turns willingly to everything that delights her. First she tastes the flavour 
of a trifling good; then is beguiled, and puisnes it, if neither guide nor 
check withhold her. Therefore laws were needed as a curb; a ruler was 
needed, who should at least see afar the tower of the true City. 

Later (Canto xvii) it is Virgil himself who instructs Dante in the nature 
of Love: 

"A/d creator n^ crcaiura mai,"* 

conuncid ei, **jigiuol, fu senza amove, 
o naturale 0 danimo; e tu il sai. 

Lo natural d sempre satza errore, 

ma Taltro puote error per malo obbietto, 
o per poco o per troppo di vigore. 

Mentre cK egli ^ ne" primi ben diretto, 
e ne* secondi sd sfesso mistira, 
esscr non pud cagion di mal diletto; 

ma, quando al mal si force, o con piu cura 
o con men che non dee cot nel bene, 
contra il fattore adopra sua fattura. 

Quinci comprender puoi cli esser conviene 
amor sementa in voi d ogni virtute, 
e (T ogni operazion che merta pene. 
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He began: “neither Creator, nor creature, my son, was ever without love, 
either natural or rational: and you know it. The natural is always without 
error; but the other may err through mistaking the object, or through ex- 
cess or deficiency of force. While it is directed towards the primal goods, 
and in the secondary moderates itself, it cannot be the cause of delight of 
sin; but when turned to evil, or hturies towards the good with more or 
less solicitude than is right, then the creature works against the Creator. 
Accordingly you may understand how Love must be the seed in you both 
of every virtue and of every act that merits punishment." 

I have quoted these two passages at some length, because they are of the 
sort that a reader might be inclined to skip, thinking that they are only 
for scholars, not for readers of poetry, or thinking that it is necessary to 
have studied the philosophy underlying them. It is not necessary to have 
traced the descent of this theory of the soul from Aristotle's De Anitna in 
order to appreciate it as poetry. Indeed, if we worry too much about it 
at first as philosophy we are likely to prevent ourselves from receiving the 
poetic beauty. It is the philosophy of that world of poetry which we have 
entered. 

But with the xxvnth canto we have left behind the stage of punish- 
ment and the stage of dialectic, and approach the state of Paradise. The 
last cantos have the quality of the Paradise and prepare us for it; they 
move straightforward, with no detour or delay. The thrce..poets, Virgil, 
Statius, and Dante, pass through the wall of flame which separates Pur- 
gatory from the Earthly Paradise. Virgil dismisses Dante, who henceforth 
shall proceed with a higher guide, saying: 

Non aspettar mio dir piii, nd mio cenno. 

Libero, dritto e sano d tuo arbitrio, 
e folio fora non fare a suo senno: 

per cKio te sopra te corono e mitrio. 

No more expect my word, or sign. Your Will is free, straight and whole, 
and not to follow its direction would be sin: wherefore I crown and mitre 
you (king and bishop) over yoiurself. 

/.e., Dante has now arrived at a condition, for the purposes of the rest of 
his journey, which is that of the blessed: for political and ecclesiasdca! 
organization are only required because of the imperfections of the human 
will. In the Earthly Paradise Dante encounters a lady named Matilda, 
whose identity need not at first bother us, 

una donna soletta, che si gia 
cantando ed iscegUendo fior da fiore^ 
ond era pinta tuUa la stia via. 
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A lady alone, who went singing and plucking flower after flower, where- 
with her path was pied. 

After some conversation and explanation by Matilda of the reason and 
nature of the place, there follows a “Divine Pageant.” To those who dis- 
like — not what are popularly called pageants — but the serious pageants 
of royalty, of the church, of military funerals — the “pageantry” which we 
find here and in the Paradiso will be tedious; and still more to those, if 
there be any, who are unmoved by the splendour of the Revelations of 
St. John. It belongs to the world of what I call the high dream, and the 
modern world seems capable only of the low dream, I arrived at accept- 
ing it, myself, only with some diflBculty. There were at least two preju- 
dices, one against pre-Raphaelite imagery, which was natural to one of 
my generation, and perhaps aflFects generations younger than mine. The 
other prejudice — which affects this end of the Purgatorio and the whole 
of the Paradiso — is the prejudice that poetry not only must be found 
through suffering but can find its material only in suffering. Everything 
else was cheerfulness, optimism, and hopefulness; and these words stood 
for a great deal of what one hated in the nineteenth century. It took me 
many years to recognize that the states of improvement and beatitude 
which Dante describes are still further from what the modem world 
can c'onceive as cheerfulness, than are his states of damnation. And little 
things put one off: Rossetti’s Blessed Damozel, first by my rapture and 
next by my revolt, held up my appreciation of Beatrice by many years. 

We cannot understand fully Canto xxx of the Purgatorio until we 
know the Vita Nuova, which in my opinion should b(‘ read after the 
Divine Comedy, But at least we can begin to understand how skilfully 
Dante expresses the recrudescence of an ancient passion in a new emo- 
tion, in a new situation, which comprehends, enlarges, and gives a mean- 
ing to it. 

sapra candido vel cinta (Toliva 

donna mapparve, sotto verde manto, 
vestita di color di fiamma viva, 

E lo spirit o mio, che gid cotanto 

tempo era stato che alia sua presenza 
non era di stupor, tremm^i^lo, affranfo, 
senza degli occhi aver piti conoscenza, 
per occulta virtd che da lei mosse, 
dantico amor senti la gran potenza, 

Tosto che neUa vista mi percosse 
Talta virtu, che gid m^avea trafitto 
primo cKio fuor di puerizia fosse. 
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vobemi alia sinistra col rispitto 

col quale U fantolin corre alia mamma, 
quando ha paura o quando egli d afflito, 
per dicere a Virgilio: **Men che dramma 
di sangue rn i rimaso, che non tremi; 
conosco i segni deW antica fiammar 

Olive-crowned over a white veil, a lady appeared to me, clad under a 
green mantle in colour of living flame. And my spirit, after so many years 
since trembling in her presence it had been broken with awe, without 
further knowledge by my eyes, felt, through hidden power which went 
out from her, the great strength of the old love. As soon as that lofty 
power struck my sense, which already had transfixed me before my ado- 
lescence, I turned leftwards with the trust of the little child who runs to 
his mama when he is frightened or distressed, to say to Virgil: “Hardly a 
drop of blood in my body does not shudder: I know the tokens of the an- 
cient flame." 

And in the dialogue that follows we see the passionate conflict of the old 
feelings with the new; the efiEort and triumph of a new renunciation, 
greater than renunciation at tlie grave, because a renunciation of feelings 
that persist beyond the grave. In a way, these cantos are those of the 
greatest personal intensity in the whole poem. In the Paradiso Dante 
himself, save for the Cacciaguida episode, becomes de- or super-person- 
alized; and it is in these last cantos of the Purgatorio, rather than in the 
Paradiso, that Beatrice appears most clearly. But the Beatrice theme is 
essential to the understanding of the whole, not because we need to know 
Dante s biography — not, for instance, as the Wesendonck history is sup- 
posed to cast light upon Tristan — ^but because of Dante s philosophy of 
it. This, however, concerns more our examination of the Vita Nuova, 
The Purgatorio is the most difficult because it is the transitional canto: 
the Inferno is one thing, comparatively easy; the Paradiso is another 
thing, more difficult as a whole than the Purgatorio, because more a 
whole. Once we have got the hang of the kind of feeling in it no one 
part is diflScult. The Purgatorio, here and there, might be called '‘dry": the 
Paradiso is never dry, it is either incomprehensible or intensely exciting. 
With the exception of the episode of Cacciaguida — a pardonable exhibi- 
tion of family and personal pride, because it provides splendid poetry — 
it is not episodic. All the other characters have the best credentials. At 
jBrst, they seem less distinct than the earlier unblessed people; they seem 
ingeniously varied but fundamentally monotonous variations of insipid 
blessedness. It is a matter of gradual adjustment of our vision. We have 
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(whether we know it or not) a prejudice against beatitude as material 
for poetry. The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries knew nothing of it; 
even Shelley, who knew Dante well and who towards the end of his life 
was beginning to profit by it, the one English poet of the nineteenth 
century who could even have begun to follow tliose footsteps, was able to 
enounce the proposition that our sweetest songs are those which sing of 
saddest thought. The early work of Dante might confirm Shelley; the 
Paradiso provides the counterpart, though a difEerent counterpart from 
the philosophy of Browning. 

The Paradiso is not monotonous. It is as various as any poem. And take 
the Comedy as a whole, you can compare it to nothing but the entire 
dramatic work of Shakespeare. The comparison of the Vita Nuova with 
the Sonnets is another, and interesting, occupation. Dante and Shake- 
speare divide the modem world between tliem; there is no third. 

We should begin by thinking of Dante fixing his gaze on Beatrice: 

Nel suo aspetto tal dentro mi fei, 

qual si fe Glauco nel guslar delT erha, 
chc il fe" consorto in mar degli altri dei. 

Trasumanar siguificar per verba 
non si poria; pero Ve^iemplo basti 
a cui esperienza grazia serba. 

Gazing on her, so I became witliin, as did Glaucus, on tasting of the 
grass which made him sea-fellow of the other gods. To transcend hu- 
manity may not be told in words, wherefore let the instance suffice for 
him for whom that experience is reserv'ed by Grace. 

And as Beatrice says to Dante: ‘Toti make yourself dull with false 
fancy"; warns him, that here there are divers sorts of blessedness, as set- 
tled by Providence. 

If this is not enough, Dante is informed by Piccarda (Canto m) in 
words which even those who know no Dante know: 

la sua voluntade d nostra pace. 

His will is our peace. 

It is the mystery of the inequality, and the indifference of that in- 
equality, in blessedness, of the blessed. It is all the same, and yet each 
degree differs. 

Shakespeare gives the greatest width of human passion; Dante the 
greatest altitude and greatest depth. Tliey complement each other. It is 
futile to ask which undertook the more difficult job. But certainly the 
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“diflBcult passages’* in the Paradiso are Dante’s difBcuIties rather than 
ours: his difficulty in making us apprehend sensuously the various states 
and stages of blessedness. Thus the long oration of Beatrice about the 
Will (Canto iv) is really directed at making us feel the reality of the con- 
dition of Piccarda; Dante has to educate our senses as he goes along. The 
insistence throughout is upon states of feeling; the reasoning takes only 
its proper place as a means of reaching these states. We get constantly 
verses like 


Beatrice mi guardd con gU occhi pieni 
di favtile d amor cosi divini, 
che, vinta, mia virtu diedi le reni, 
e quasi mi perdei con gli occhi chinL 

Beatrice looked on me with eyes so divine filled with sparks of love, that 
my vanquished power turned away, and I became as lost, with downcast 
eyes. 

The whole difficulty is in admitting that this is something that we are 
meant to feel, not merely decorative verbiage. Dante gives ns every aid 
of images, as when 

Come in peschiera, cK d tranquilla e pnra^ 
traggonsi i pesci a a aid che vien di fuori 
per modo che lo stiman lor pasture; 
si vid io ben pin di mille splendori 
trarsi ver noi, ed in ciascun s\idia: 

Ecco che crescer^ li nostri amori. 

As in a fishpond still and clear, the fishes draw near to anything that falls 
from without in such a way as to make them think it something to eat, so 
I saw more than a thousand splendours draw towards us, and in each was 
heard; Lo! here is one that shall increase our loves. 

About the persons whom Dante meets in the several spheres, we need 
only to enquire enough to consider why Dante placed them where he 
did. 

Wlien we have grasped the strict utility of the minor images, such as 
the one given above, or even the simple comparison admired by Landor: 

I 

Quale alledetta che in acre s< spazia 
primo cantando, e poi tace contenta 
deir ultima dolcezza che la sazia, 

Like the lark which soars in the air, first singing, and then ceases, con- 
tent with the last sweetness that sates her, 
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WO may study with respect the more elaborate imagery, such as that of 
the figure of the Eagle composed by the spirits of the just, which ex- 
tends from Canto xvin onwards for some space. Such figures are not 
merely antiquated rhetorical devices, but serious and practical means of 
making the spiritual visible. An understanding of the rightness of such 
imagery is a preparation for apprehending the last and greatest canto, 
tlie most tenuous and most intense. Nowhere in poetry has experience so 
remote from ordinary experience been expressed so concretely, by a mas- 
terly use of that imagery of light wliich is the form of certain types of 
mystical experience. 

Nel S1W profondo vidi che sintema^ 
legato con amore in un volume, 
cid che per Vuniverso si squadema; 
sustanzia ed accidenti, e lor costume, 
quasi conflati insieme per tal modo, 
che cid cK io dico d un semplice lume. 

La forma universal di questo nodo 
credo cK io vidi, perchd piii di largo, 
dicendo questo, mi sento cK io godo, 

Un punto solo ind maggior letargo, 
che venticinque secoli alia impresa, 
che fe* Nettuno ammirar Tombra d*Argo. 

Within its depths I saw ingathered, bound by love in one mass, the scat- 
tered leaves of the universe: substance and accidents and their relations, 
as though together fused, so that what I speak of is one simple flame. The 
universal form of this complex I think I saw, because, as J say this, more 
largely I feel myself rejoice. One single moment to me is more lethargy 
tlian twenty-five centuries upon the enterprise which made Neptune 
wonder at the shadow of the Argo (passing over him). 

One can feel only awe at the power of the master who could thus at 
every moment realize the inapprehensible in visual images. And I do not 
know anywhere in poetry more authentic sign of greatness than the 
power of association which could in the last line, when the poet is speak- 
ing of the divine vision, yet introduce the Argo passing over the head of 
wondering Neptune. Such association is utterly different from that of 
Marino speaking in one breath of the beauty of the Magdalen and the 
opulence of Cleopatra (so that you are not quite sure what adjectives 
apply to which). It is the real right tlung, tlie power of establishing rela- 
tions between beauty of the most diverse sorts; it is the utmost power of 
the poet. 
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O quanto d corto U dire, e come fioco 
al mio concetto! 

How scant the speech, and how faint, for my conception! 

In writing of the Divine Comedy I have tried to keep to a few very 
simple points of which I am convinced. First that the poetry of Dante is 
the one universal school of style for the writing of poetiy in any language. 
There is much, naturally, which can profit only those who write Dante’s 
own Tuscan language; but there is no poet in any tongue — not even in 
Latin or Greek— -who stands so firmly as a model for all poets. I tried to 
illustrate his universal mastery in the use of images. In the actual writ- 
ing I went so far as to say that he is safer to follow, even for us, than any 
English poet, including Shakespeare. My second point is that Dante’s 
‘allegorical” method has great advantages for the writing of poetry: it 
simplifies the diction, and makes clear and precise the images. That in 
good allegory, like Dante’s, it is not necessary to understand the mean- 
ing first to enjoy the poetry, but that our enjoyment of the poetry makes 
us want to understand the meaning. And the third point is tliat the Di- 
vine Comedy is a complete scale of the depths and heights of human 
emotion; that the Purgatorio and Paradiso are to be read as extensions of 
the ordinarily very limited human range. Every degree of the fc'cling of 
humanity, from lowest to highest, has, moreover, an intimate relation to 
the next above and below, and all fit together according to the logic of 
sensibility. 

I have only now to make certain observations on the Vita Nuot\i, which 
may also amplify what I have suggested about the mediaeval mind ex- 
pressed in allegory. 


NOTE TO SECTION II 

The theory of poetic belief and understanding here employed for a particular 
study is similar to that maintained by Mr. I. A. Richards (soe his Practical 
Criticism, pp. 179 ff. and pp. 271 ff.). I say “similar,” because my own general 
theory is still embryonic, and Mr. Richards' also is capable of much further de- 
velopment, I cannot therefore tell how far the similarity extends; but for those 
who are interested in the subject, I should point out one respect in which i.y 
view differs from that of Mr. Richards; and then proceed to qualify my own 
tentative conclusions. 

I am in agreement with Mr. Richard.s' statement on p. 271 (op. cit,). I agree 
for the reason that if you hold any contradictory theory you deny, I believe, 
the existence of “literature” as well as of “literary criticism.” We may raise the 
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question whether “literature” exists; but for certain purposes, such as the pur- 
pose of this essay on Dante, we must assume that there is literature and literary 
appreciation; we must assume that the reader can obtain the full “literary” or 
(if you will) “aesthetic” enjoyment without sharing the beliefs of the author. 
If there is “literature,” if there is “poetry,” then it must be possible to have full 
literary or poetic appreciation without sharing the beliefs of the poet. That is as 
far as my thesis goes in the present essay. It may be argued whether there is 
literature, whether there is poetry, and whether there is any meaning in the 
term “full appreciation.” But I have assumed for this essay that these things 
exist and that these terms are understood. 

I deny, in short, that the reader must share the beliefs of the poet in order to 
enjoy the poetry fully. I have also asserted that we can distinguish between 
Dante’s lieliefs as a man and his beliefs as a poet. But we are forced to believe 
that there is a paitieuliu: relation between the tw^o, and that the poet “means 
what he says.” If wc learned, for instance, that De Rerum Vatura was a Latin 
exercise which Dante had composed for relaxation after completing the Divine 
Comedy, and published under the name of one Lucretius, I am sure that our 
capacity for enjoying either poem would be mutilated. Mr. Richards’ state- 
ment (Scu'nre and Poetry, p. 76 footnote) that a certain writer has effected “a 
complete severance between his poetry and all beliefs” is to me incompre- 
hensible. 

If you deny the theory that full poetic appreciation is possible w'ithout belief 
in what the poet believed, you deny the existence of “poetry” as well as “criti- 
cism”; and if you push this denial to its conclusion, you will be forced to admit 
that there is very little poetrv that you can appreciate, and that your apprecia- 
tion of it will be a function oi your philosophy or theolog)' or something else. 
If, on the other hand, I push my theory to tlie extreme, I find myself in as great 
a difficulty. I am quite aware of tlie ambiguity of the word “understand.” In one 
sense, it means to understand without believang, for unless you can understand 
a view of life (let us say) without believing in it, the word “understand” loses 
all meaning, and the act of choice between one view^ and another is reduced to 
caprice. But if you yourself are convinced of a certain view of life, then you irre- 
sistibly and inevitably believe that if any one else comes to “understand” it fully, 
his understanding must terminate in belief. It is possible, and sometimes neces- 
sary, to argue that full understanding must identify itself with full belief. A good 
deal, it thus turns out, hangs on the meaning, if any, of this short w'ord piU. 

In short, both the view I have taken in this essay, and the view which con- 
tradicts it, are, if pushed to the end, what I call heresies (not, of course, in the 
theological, but in a more general sense). Each is true only within a limited 
field of discourse, but unless you limit fields of discourse, you can have no dis- 
course at all. Orthodoxy can only be found in such contradictions, though it 
must be remembered that a pair of contradictions may both be false, and that 
not all pairs of contradictions make up a truth. 
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And I confess to considerable difiBculty in analysing my own feelings, a diBB- 
culty which makes me hesitate to accept Mr. Richards’ theory of "pseudo- 
statements.” On reading the line which he uses. 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty . . . 

I am at first inclined to agree with him, because this statement of equivalence 
means nothing to me. But on re-reading the whole Ode, this line strikes me as a 
serious blemish on a beautiful poem; and the reason must be either that I fail 
to understand it, or that it is a statement which is untrue. And I suppose that 
Keats meant something by it, however remote his truth and his beauty may 
have been from these words in ordinary use. And I am sure that he would have 
repudiated any explanation of the line which called it a pseudo-statement. On 
the other hand the line I have often quoted of Shakespeare, 

Ripeness is all, 

or the line I have quoted of Dante, 

la sua voluntade ^ nostra pace, 

strikes very differently on my ear. I observe that the propositions in these w'ords 
are very different in kind, not only from that of Keats, but from each other. The 
statement of Keats seems to me meaningless: or perhaps, the fact that it is 
grammatically meaningless conceals another meaning from me. The statement 
of Shakespeare seems to me to have profound emotional meaning, with, at 
least, no literal fallacy. And the statement of Dante seems to'Tne hterally true. 
And I confess that it has more beauty for me now, when my own experience 
has deepened its meaning,' than it did when I first read it. So I can only con- 
clude that I cannot, in practice, wholly separate my poetic appreciation from 
my personal behefs. Also that the distinction between a statement and a pseudo- 
statement is not always, in particular instances, possible to establish. The theory 
of Mr. Richards is, I believe, incomplete until he defines the species of religious, 
philosophical, scientific, and other beliefs, as well as that of “everyday” belief. 

I have tried to make clear some of the difficulties inhering in my own theory. 
Actually, one probably has more pleasure in the poetry when one shares the be- 
liefs of the poet. On the other hand there is a distinct pleasure in enjoying 
poetry as poetry when one does not share the beliefs, analogous to the pleasure 
of “mastering” other men’s philosophical systems. It would appear that “literary 
appreciation” is an abistraction, and pure poetry a phantom; and that both in 
creation and enjoyment much always enters which is, from the point of viev.’ of 
“Art,” irrelevant. 


III. THE “vita NUOVA” 

All of Dante’s “minor works* eje important, because they are works of 
Dante; but the Vita Nuova has a special importance, because it does 
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more than any of the others help us to a fuller understanding of the Di- 
vine Comedy, I do not suggest that the others may be neglected; the 
Convivio is important, and also the De Volgari Eloquio: and every part 
of Dante's writings can give us some light on other parts. But the Vita 
Nuotxi is a youthful work, in which some of the method and design, and 
explicitly the intention, of the Divine Comedy are shown. Because it is an 
immature work, it requires some knowledge of the masterpiece to under- 
stand; and at the same time helps particularly towards understanding 
of the Comedy. 

A great deal of scholarship has been directed upon examination of the 
early life of Dante, in connexion with the Vita Nuova. Critics may be 
roughly divided into those who regard it as primarily biographical, and 
those who regard it as primarily allegorical. It is much easier for the 
second group to make a good case than for the first. If th^s curious medley 
of verse and prose is biographical, then the biography has unquestion- 
ably been manipulated almost out of recognition to fit into conventional 
forms of ailegoiy. The imagery of much of it is certainly in a very an- 
cient tradition of vision literature: just as the scheme of the Divine Com- 
edy has been shown to be closely similar to similar supernatural pere- 
grination stories in Arabic and in old Persian literature — to say nothing of 
tlie descents of Ulysses and Aeneas — so there are parallels to the visions 
of the Vita Nuova such as the Shepherd of Hermas in Greek. And as 
the book is obviously not a literal statement, whether of vision or delu- 
sion, it is easy to make out a case for its being an entire allegory: for 
asserting, that is, tliat Beahice is merely a personification of an abstract 
virtue, inteUectual or moral. 

I wish to make clear that my own opinions are opinions founded only 
upon reading the text, I do not tliink that tliey are such as can either be 
verified or refuted by scholars; I mean to restrict my comments to the un- 
provable and the irrefutable. 

It appears likely, to any one who reads the Vita Nuova without preju- 
dice, that it is a mixture of biography and allegory; bui a mixture ac- 
cording to a recipe not available to the modem mind. When I say the 
‘‘modern mind," I mean the minds of those who have read or could have 
read such a document as Rousseau's Confessions. The modem mind can 
understand the “confession," that is, the hieral account of oneself, vary- 
ing only in degree of sincerity and self-understanding, and it can under- 
stand “allegory" in the abstract. Nowadays “confessions,” of an insignifi- 
cant sort, pour from die press; every one met son coeur d nu [bares his 
heart], or pretends to; “personalities” succeed one another in interest. It 
is diflBcult to conceive of an age (of many ages) when human beings 
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cared somewhat about the salvation of the “soul ” but not about each 
other as “personalities.” Now Dante, I believe, had experiences which 
seemed to liim of some importance; not of importance because they had 
happened to him and because he, Dante Alighieri, was an important per- 
son who kept press-cutting bureaux busy; but important in themselves; 
and therefore they seemed to him to have some philosophical and imper- 
sonal value. I find in it an account of a particular kind of experience: that 
is, of something which had actual experience ( the experience of the “con- 
fession” in the modem sense) and intellectual and imaginative experi- 
ence (the experience of tliought and the experience of dream) as its 
materials; and which became a third kind. It seems to me of importance 
to grasp the simple fact that the Vita Nuova is neither a “confession” 
nor an “indiscretion” in the modern sense, nor is it a piece of Pre- 
Raphaelite tapestry. If you have that sense of intellectual and spiritual 
realities that Dante had, then a form of expression like the Vita Nuova 
cannot be classed either as “truth” or “fiction.” 

In the first place, the type of sexual experience which Dimte describes 
as occurring to him at the age of nine years is by no means impossible 
or unique. My only doubt (in which I found myself confirmed by a dis- 
tinguished psychologist) is whether it could have taken place so late in 
life as the age of nine years. The psychologist agreed with me that it is 
more likely to occur at about five or six years of age. lids possible that 
Dante developed rather late, and it is also possible that he altered the 
dates to employ some other significance of the number nine. But to me 
it appears obvious that the Vita Nuova could only have been written 
around a personal experience. If so, the details do not matter: whether 
the lady was the Portinari or not, I do not care; it is quite as likely that 
she is a blind for some one else, even for a person whose name Dante 
may have forgotten or never known. But I cannot find it incredible that 
what has happened to others should have happened to Dante with 
much greater intensity. 

The same experience, described in Freudian terms, would be instantly 
accepted as fact by the modem public. It is merely that Dante, quite rea- 
sonably, drew other conclusions and used another mode of expression, 
which arouses incredulity. And we are inclined to think~as Remy de 
Gourmont, for once misled by his prejudices into the pedantic attitude, 
thought — that if an author like Dante follows closely a form of vision that 
has a long history, it proves that the story is mere allegory ( in the mod- 
em sense) or fake. I find a much greater difference in sensibility between 
the Vita Nuova and the Shepherd of llermas than Gourmont did. It is not 
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at all the simple difference between the genuine and the fraud; it is a dif- 
ference in mind between the humble author of early Christian times and 
the poet of the thirteenth century, perhaps as great as that between the 
latter and ourselves. Tlie similarities might prove that a certain habit in 
dream-imagery can persist throughout many changes of civilization. 
Gourmont would say that Dante borrowed; but that is imputing our own 
mind to the thirteenth century. I merely suggest that possibly Dante, in 
his place and time, was following something more essential than merely a 
“literary'' tradition. 

The attitude of Dante to the fundamental experience of the Vita Nuova 
can only be understood by accustoming ourselves to find meaning in final 
causes rather than in origins. It is not, I believe, meant as a description of 
what he consciously felt on his meeting with Beatrice, but rather as a de- 
scription of what that meant on mature reflection upon lI. The final cause 
is the attraction towards God. A great deal of sentiment has been spilt, 
especially in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, upon idealizing 
the reciprocal feelings of man and woman towards each other, which 
various realists have been irritated to denounce: this sentiment ignoring 
the fact that the love of man and woman ( or for that matter of man and 
man ) is only explained and made reasonable by the higher love, or else 
is simply the coupling of animals. 

Let us entertain the theory that Dante, meditating on the astonishment 
of an experience at such an age, which no subsequent experience abol- 
ished or exceeded, found meanings in it which we should not be likely to 
find ourselves. His account is then just as reasonable as mir own; and he 
is simply prolonging the experience in a different dirc<^*ion from that 
which we, with different mental habits and prejudices, are likely to take. 

We cannot, as a matter of fact, understand the Vira Nuova without 
some saturation in the poetry of Dante's Italian contemporaries, or even 
in the poetry of his Provencal predecessors. Literary parallels are most 
important, but we must be on guard not to take them in a purely literary 
and literal way. Dante wrote more or less, at first, like other poets, not 
simply because he had read their works, but because his modes of feel- 
ing and thought were much like theirs. As for the Proven9al poets, I 
have not the knowledge to read them at fi^st hand. That mysterious peo- 
ple had a religion of their own which was thoroughly and painfully ex- 
tinguished by the Inquisition; so that we hardly know more about them 
than about the Sumerians. I suspect that the difference between this un- 
known, and possibly maligned, Albigensianism and Catholicism has some 
correspondence with the difference between the poetry of the Proven9al 
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school and the Tuscan. The system of Dante’s organization of sensibility 
— the contrast between higher and lower carnal love, the transition from 
Beatrice living to Beatrice dead, rising to the Cult of the Virgin, seems to 
me to be his own. 

At any rate, the Vita Nuova, besides being a sequence of beautiful 
poems connected by a curious vision-literature prose, is, I believe, a very 
sound psychological treatise on something related to what is now called 
"sublimation.” There is also a practical sense of realities behind it, which 
is antiromantic: not to expect more from life than it can give or more 
from human beings than they can give; to look to death for what life 
cannot give. The Vita Nuova belongs to “vision literature”; but its phi- 
losophy is the Catholic philosophy of disillusion. 

Understanding of the book is greatly advanced by acquaintance with 
Guido Guinicelli, Cavalcanti, Cino, and others. One ought, indeed, to 
study the development of the art of love from the Proven9al poets on- 
wards, paying just attention to both resemblances and differences in 
spirit; as well as the development of verse form and stanza form and 
vocabulary. But such study is vain unless we have first made the con- 
scious attempt, as diflBcult and hard as rebirth, to pass through the look- 
ing-glass into a world which is just as reasonable as our own. When we 
have done that, we begin to wonder whether the world of Dante is not 
both larger and more solid than our own. When we repeat 

Tutti li miei penser parlan d Amove 
[All my thoughts speak of love] 

we must stop to think what amore means — something different from its 
Latin original, its French equivalent, or its definition in a modem Italian 
dictionary. 

It is, I repeat, for several reasons necessary to read the Divine Comedy 
first. The first reading of the Vita Nuova gives nothing but Pre-Raphaelite 
quaintness. The Comedy initiates us into the world of mediaeval im- 
agery, in the Inferno most apprehensible, in the Paradiso most rarefied. It 
initiates us also into, the world of mediaeval thought and dogma: far 
easier for those who have had the college discipline of Ha to and Ails- 
totle, but possible even without that. The Vita Nuova phmges us direct 
into mediaeval sensibility. It is not, for Dante, a masterpiece, so that it 
is safer for us to read it, the first time, for the light it can throw on 
the Comedy than for itself. 

Read in this way, it can be more useful than a dozen commentaries. 
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The eflFect of many books about Dante is to give the impression that it is 
more necessary to read about him than to read what he has written. But 
the next step after reading Dante again and again should be to read some 
of the books that he read, rather than modem books about his work and 
life and times, however good. We may easily be distracted by following 
up Ac histories of Emperors and Popes. With a poet like Shakespeare, 
we are less likely to ignore the text for Ae commentary. With Dante 
Acre is just as much need for concentrating on Ae text, and all Ae more 
because Dante's mind is more remote from Ae ways of thinking and feel- 
ing in which we have been brought up. What we need is not information 
but knowledge: Ae first step to knowledge is to recognize the differences 
between his form of thought and feeling and ours. Even to attach great 
importance to Thomism, or to CaAolicism, may lead us astray, in attract- 
ing us too much to such differences as are entirely capable of intellectual 
formulation. The English reader needs to remember Aat even had Dante 
not been a good Catholic, even had he treated Aristotle or Thomas wiA 
sceptical indifference, his mind would still be no easier to understand; the 
fonns of imagination, phantasmagoria, and sensibility would be just as 
strange to us. We have to learn to accept these forms: and this accept- 
aiU'C is more important than anything that can be called belief. Tliere is 
almost a definite moment of acceptance at which Ae New Life begins. 

Wliat I have written is, as I promised, not an "introduction" to the 
study but a brief account of my own introduction to it. In extenuation, it 
may be observed Aat to write in tliis way of men like Dante or Shake- 
speare is really less presumptuous than to write of smaller men. The very 
vastiiess of the subject leaves a possibility that one may have sometliing 
to say worth saying; whereas wiA smaller men, only niinute and special 
study is likely to justify writing about them at all. 



Tradition and 
the Individual Talent 


English writing we seldom speak of tradition, though we occa- 
sionally apply its name in deploring its absence. We cannot refer to ‘‘the 
tradition” or to “a tradition”; at most, we employ the adjective in saying 
that the poetry of So-and-so is “traditional” or even “too traditional.” Sel- 
dom, perhaps, does the word appear except in a phrase of censure. If 
otherwise, it is vaguely approbative, with the implication, as to the work 
approved, of some pleasing archaeological reconstruction. You can hardly 
make the word agreeable to English ears without tliis comfortable refer- 
ence to the reassuring science of archaeology. 

Certainly the word is not likely to appear in our appreciations of living 
or dead writers. Every nation, every race, has not only if§^ own creative, 
but its own critical turn of mind, and is even more oblivious of the short- 
comings and limitations of its critical habits than of those of its creative 
genius. We know, or tliink we know, from the enormous mass of critical 
writing that has appeared in the French language the critical method or 
habit of the French; we only conclude (we are such unconscious peo- 
ple) that the French are “more critical” than we, and sometimes even 
plume ourselves a little with the fact, as if the French were the less spon- 
taneous. Perhaps they are; but we might remind ourselves that criticism 
is as inevitable as breathing, and that we should be none the worse for 
articulating what passes in our minds when we read a book and feel an 
emotion about it, for criticizing our own minds in their work of criticism. 
One of the facts that might come to light in this process is our tendency 
to insist, when we praise a poet, upon those aspects of his work in which 
he least resembles any one else. In these aspects or parts of his work we 
pretend to find what is individual, what is the peculiar essence of the 
man. We dwell with satisfaction upon the poet’s difference from his 
predecessors, especially his immediate predecessors; we endeavour to 
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find something that can be isolated in order to be enjoyed. Whereas if 
we approach a poet without this prejudice we shall often find that not 
only the best, but the most individual parts of his work may be those in 
which the dead poets, his ancestors, assert their immortality most vigor- 
ously. And I do not mean the impressionable period of adolescence, but 
the period of full maturity. 

Yet if the only form of tradition, of handing down, consisted in follow- 
ing the ways of the immediate generation before us in a blind or timid 
adherence to its successes, “tradition” should positively be discouraged. 
We have seen many such simple currents soon lost in the sand; and 
novelty is better than repetition. Tradition is a matter of much wider 
significance. It cannot be inherited, and if you want it you must obtain it 
by great labour. It involves, in the first place, the historical sense, which 
we may call nearly indispensable to any one who wouh’ continue to be a 
poet beyond his twenty-fifth year; and the historical sense involves a per- 
ception, not only of the pastness of the past, but of its presence; the his- 
torical sense compels a man to write not merely with his own generation 
in his bones, but with a feeling that the whole of the literature of Eu- 
rope from Homer and within it the whole of the literature of his own 
aiuntry has a simultaneous existence and composes a simultaneous or- 
der. This historical sense, which is a sense of the timeless as well as of 
the temporal and of the timeless and of tlie temporal together, is what 
makes a writer traditional. And it is at the same time what makes a writer 
most acutely conscious of his place in time, of his own contemporaneity. 

No poet, no artist of any art, has liis complete meani^" alone. Ilis sig- 
nificance, his appreciation is the appreciation of his rela*i >n to tlie dead 
poets and artists. You cannot value him alone; you must set him, for con- 
trast and comparison, among the dead. I mean tliis as a principle of aes- 
thetic, not merely historical, criticism. The necessity that he shall con- 
form, that he shall cohere, is not one-sided; what happens when a new 
work of art is created is something that happens simultaneously to all the 
works of art which preceded it. Tlie existing monuments form an ideal 
order among themselves, which is modified by the introduction of the 
new (the really new) work of art among them. Ihc existing order is 
complete before the new work arrives; for order to persi^ after the 
supervention of novelty, the whole existing order must be, if ever so 
slightly, altered; and so the relations, proportions, values of each work 
of art towards the whole are readjusted; and this is conformity between 
the old and the new. Whoever has approved this idea of order, of the 
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form of European, of English literature will not find it preposterous 
that the past should be altered by the present as much as the present is 
directed by the past. And the poet who is aware of this will be aware of 
great difficulties and responsibilities. 

In a peculiar sense he will be aware also that he must inevitably be 
judged by the standards of the past. I say judged, not amputated, by 
them; not judged to be as good as, or worse or better than, the dead; and 
certainly not judged by the canons of dead critics. It is a judgment, a 
comparison, in which two things are measured by each other. To conform 
merely would hr for the new work not really to conform at all; it would 
not be new, and would therefore not be a work of art. And we do not 
quite say that the new is more valuable because it fits in; but its fitting 
in is a test of its value — a test, it is true, which can only be slowly and 
cautiously applied, for we are none of us infallible judges of conformity. 
We say: it appears to conform, and is perhaps individual, or it appears 
individual, and many conform; but we are hardly likely to find that it is 
one and not the other. 

To proceed to a more intelligible exposition of the relation of the poet 
to the past; he can neither take the past as a lump, an indiscriminate 
bolus, nor can he form himself wholly on one or two private admirations, 
nor can he form himself wholly upon one preferred period. The first 
course is inadmissible, the second is an important expenence of youth, 
and the third is a pleasant and highly desirable supplement. The poet 
must be very conscious of the main current, which does not at all flow 
invariably through the most distinguished reputations. He must be quite 
aware of the obvious fact that art never improves, but that the material 
of art is never quite the same. lie must be aware that the mind of Europe 
— the mind of his own country — a mind which he learns in time to be 
much more important than his own private mind — is a mind which 
changes, and that this change is a development which abandons nothing 
en routey which does not superannuate either Shakespeare, or Homer, or 
the rock drawing of the Magdalenian draughtsmen. That this develop- 
ment, refinement perhaps, complication certainly, is not, from the point 
of view of the artist, any improvement. Perhaps not even an improve- 
ment from the point of view of the psychologist or not to the extent 
which we imagine; perhaps only in the end based upon a complication 
in economics and machinery. But the difference between the present and 
the past is that the conscious present is an awareness of the past in a 
way and to an extent which the past's awareness of itself cannot show. 

Some one said: ‘The dead writers are remote from us because we 
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know so much more than they did.** Precisely, and they are that which 
we know. 

I am alive to a usual objection to what is clearly part of my program 
for the vuiticf of poetry. The objection is that the doctrine requires a 
ridiculous amount of erudition (pedantry), a claim which can be rejected 
by appeal to the lives of poets in any pantheon. It will even be affirmed 
that much learning deadens or perverts poetic sensibility. While, how- 
ever, we persist in believing that a poet ought to know as much as will 
not encroach upon his necessary receptivity and necessary laziness, it is 
not desirable to confine knowledge to whatever can be put into a useful 
shape for examinations, drawing-rooms, or the still more pretentious 
modes of publicity. Some can absorb knowledge, the more tardy must 
sweat for it. Shakespeare acquired more essential history from Plutarch 
than most men could from the whole British Museum, ''^''hat is to be in- 
sisted upon is that the poet must develop or procure the consciousness of 
the past and that he should continue to develop this consciousness 
throughout His caieer. 

What happens is a continual surrender of himself as he is at the mo- 
ment to sometlung which is more valuable. The progress of an artist is a 
continual self-sacrifice, a continual extinction of personality. 

Tliere remains to define tliis process of depersonalization and its 
relation to the sense of tradition. It is in this depersonalization that art 
may be said to approach the condition of science. I, therefore, invite you 
to consider, as a suggestive analogy, the action which takes place when a 
bit of finely filiated platinum is introduced into a chamber containing 
oxygen and sulphur dioxide. 

Honest criticism and sensitive appreciation are direc*^ed not upon the 
poet but upon tlie poetry. If we attend to the confused cries of the news- 
paper critics and the susurrus of popular repetition that follows, we shall 
hear tlie names of poets in great numbers; if we seek not Blue-book 
knowledge but the enjoyment of poetry, and ask for a poem, we shall 
seldom find it. I hav6 tried to point out tlie importance of the relation of 
the poem to other poems by other authors, and suggested the conception 
of poetry as a living whole of all the poetrv that has ever been written. 
The other aspect of tins Impersonal theory oi poetry is the relation of the 
poem to its author. And I hinted, by an analogy, that the mind of the 
mature poet differs from that of the immature one not precisely in any 
valuation of “personality,” not being necessarily more interesting, or 
having “more to say,” but rather by being a more finely perfected me- 
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dium in which special, or very varied, feelings are at liberty to enter into 
new combinations. 

The analogy was that of the catalyst. When the two gases previously 
mentioned are mixed in the presence of a filament of platinum, they 
form sulphurous acid. This combination takes place only if the platinum 
is present; nevertheless the newly formed acid contains no trace of 
platinum, and the platinum itself is apparently unaffected; has re- 
mained inert, neutral, and unchanged. The mind of tlie poet is the shred 
of platinum. It may partly or exclusively operate upon the experience of 
the man himself; but, the more perfect the artist, the more completely 
separate in him will be the man who suffers and the mind which creates; 
the more perfectly will the mind digest and transmute the passions which 
are its material. 

The experience, you will notice, the elements which enter the pres- 
ence of the transforming catalyst, are of two lands: emotions and feel- 
ings. The effect of a work of art upon the person who enjoys it is an ex- 
perience different in kind from any experience not of art. It may be 
formed out of one emotion, or may be a combination of several; and vari- 
ous feelings, inhering for the writer in particular words or phrases or im- 
ages, may be added to compose the final result. Or great poetry may be 
made without the direct use of any emotion whatever: composted out of 
feelings solely. Canto xv of the Inferno (Bninetto Latini) is a working 
up of the emotion evident in the situation; but the effect, though single 
as that of any work of art, is obtained by considerable complexity of 
detail. The last quatrain gives an image, a feeling attaching to an image, 
which "came,” which did not develop simply out of what precedes, but 
which was probably in suspension in the poet's mind until the proper 
combination arrived for it to add itself to. The poet's mind is in fact a 
receptacle for seizing and storing up numberless feelings, phrases, 
images, which remain there until all the particles wluch can unite to 
form a new compound are present together. 

If you compare several representative passages of the greatest poetry 
you see how great is the variety of types of combination, and also how 
completely any semi-ethical criterion of "sublimity” misses the mark. 
For it is not the “greatness,” the intensity, of the emotions, the com- 
ponents, but the intensity of the artistic process, the pressing, so to speak, 
under which the fusion takes place, that counts. The episode of Paolo 
and Francesca employs a definite emotion, but the intensity of the 
poetry is something quite different from whatever intensity in the sup- 
posed experience it may give tlie impression of. It is no more intense. 
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furthermore, than Canto xxvi, the voyage of Ulysses, which has not the 
direct dependence upon an emotion. Great variety is possible in the 
process of transmutation of emotion: the murder of Agamemnon, or the 
agony of Othello, gives an artistic efiFect apparently closer to a possible 
original than the scenes from Dante. In the Agamemnon, the artistic 
emotion approximates to the emotion of an actual spectator; in Othello 
to the emotion of the protagonist himself. But the difFerence between 
art and the event is always absolute; the combination which is the murder 
of Agamemnon is probably as complex as that which is the voyage of 
Ulysses. In either case there has been a fusion of elements. The ode of 
Keats contains a number of feelings which have nothing particular to 
do with the nightingale, but which the nightingale, partly, perhaps, 
because of its attractive name, and partly because of its reputation, 
served to bring together. 

The point of view which I am struggling to attack is perhaps related 
to the metaphysical theory of the substantial unity of the soul: for my 
meaning is, that the poet has, not a “personality” to express, but a par- 
ticular medium, which is only a medium and not a personality, in which 
impressions and experiences combine in peculiar and unexpected ways. 
Impressions and experiences which are important for the man may take 
no place in the poetry, and those which become important in the poetry 
may play quite a negligible part in the man, the personality. 

I will quote a passage which is unfamiliar enough to be regarded with 
fresh attention in the light — or darkness — of these observations: 

And now methinks I could e'en chide myself 
For doating on her beauty, though her death 
Shall be revenged after no common action. 

Does the silkworm expend her yellow labours 
For thee? For thee does she undo herself? 

Are lordships sold to maintain ladysliips 
For the poor benefit of a bewildering minute? 

Why does yon fellow falsify highways, 

And put his life between the judge s lips. 

To refine such a thing — ^keeps horse and men 
To beat their valours for her? . . . 

In this passage (as is evident if it is taken in its context) there is a 
combination of positive and negative emotions: an intensely strong at- 
traction towards beauty and an equally intense fascination by the ugli- 
ness which is contrasted with it and which destroys it. This balance of 
contrasted emotion is in the dramatic situation to which the speech is 
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pertinent, but that situation alone is inadequate to it. This is, so to speak, 
the structural emotion, provided by the drama. But the whole efiFect, 
the dominant tone, is due to the fact that a number of floating feelings, 
having an a£Bnity to this emotion by no means superficially evident, have 
combined with it to give us a new art emotion. 

It is not in his personal emotions, the emotions provoked by particular 
events in his life, that the poet is in any way remarkable or interesting. 
His particular emotions may be simple, or crude, or flat. The emotion in 
his poetry will be a very complex thing, but not with the complexity of 
the emotions of people who have very complex or unusual emotions in 
life. One error, in fact, of eccentricity in poetry is to seek for new human 
emotions to express; and in this search for novelty in the wrong place it 
discovers the perverse. The business of the poet is not to find new emo- 
tions, but to use the ordinary ones and, in working them up into poetry, 
to express feelings which are not in actual emotions at all. And emotions 
which he has never experienced will serve his turn as well as those 
familiar to him. Consequently, we must believe that “emotion recollected 
in tranquillity” is an inexact formula. For it is neither emotion, nor recol- 
lection, nor, without distortion of meaning, tranquillity. It is a concen- 
tration, and a new thing resulting from the concentration, of a very great 
number of experiences which to the practical and active person would 
not seem to be experiences at all; it is a concentration which does not 
happen consciously or of deliberation. These experiences are not “recol- 
lected,” and they finally unite in an atmosphere which is “tranquil” only 
in that it is a passive attending upon the event. Of course this is not 
quite the whole story. There is a great deal, in the writing of poetry, 
which must be conscious and deliberate. In fact, the bad poet is usually 
unconscious where he ought to be conscious, and conscious where he 
ought to be unconscious. Both errors tend to make him “personal.” Poetry 
is not a turning loose of emotion, but an escape from emotion; it is not 
the expression of personality, but an escape from personality. But, of 
course, only those who have personality and emotions know what it 
means to want to escape from these things. 

[Ho de nous isos theioteron ti khai apathes estin.J 
[But the mind is in a way more godlike and suffers fewer dianges.] 

This essay proposes to halt at the frontier of metaphysics or mysticism, 
and confine itself to such practical conclusions as can be applied by the 
responsible person interested in poetry. To divert interest from the poet 
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to the poetry is a laudable aim; for it would conduce to a juster estimation 
of actual poetry, good and bad. There are many people who appreciate 
the expression of sincere emotion in verse, and there is a smaller number 
of people who can appreciate technical excellence. But very few know 
when there is an expression of significant emotion, emotion which has its 
life in the poem and not in the history of the poet. The emotion of art is 
impersonal. And the poet cannot reach this impersonality without sur- 
rendering himself wholly to the work to be done. And he is not likely to 
know what is to be done unless he lives in what is not merely the present, 
but the present moment of the past, unless he is conscious, not of what is 
dead, but of what is already living. 



